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The subject of our first illustration, on 
this page, is the Cormorant, and though he 
is so well represented here as to render de- 
scription almost unnecessary, a few words 
about the habits and appearance of the bird 
may not beunacceptable. Belonging to the 
Pelicanidae family—a family all the mem- 
bers of which are extremely fond of a fish 
diet, to the exclusion of everything else— 
the cormorants are noted as large, strong 


and voracious water-birds, and are found 
widely scattered throughout the world. 
They are in most instanees found at sea, 
but often live near bodies of fresh water, 
feeding upon fishes and mollusca, more par- 
ticularly eels, which they dive after and 
give chase to beneath the water with the 
greatest zeal and celerity. The flight of 
the cormorant is well-sustained, and these 
birds not unfrequently perch and build 
their nests on trees; but such a habitation 
is not always sought, as they also often 
place the nest on the ground or in the cay- 
ities of rocks, using, in fact, whatever ac- 
commodations the situation affords, and 
19 


adapting themselves to the place of their 
abode. When fishing, they sometimes dive 
beneath the water to a wonderful depth; 
the smaller of the two species found in 
Great Britain having been caught in a crab- 
pot secured one’ hundred and twenty feet 
under water, When thus engaged, a cor- 
morant often secures a fish in such a man 
ner that it is difficult to swallow it, and in 
this case the fish is tossed in the air so that 


it comes down headforemost, and is then 
adroitly caught and swallowed by the bird. 
According to the testimony of one author- 
ity, a cormorant sometimes has quite a 
struggle with its prey, if that prey happen 
to be a large-sized eel, and considerable 
time is necessary to entirely conquer the ce- 
fractory victim, which decidedly objects to 
being put in such close and disagreeable 
quarters as it finds in the bird’s stomach. 
Being swallowed alive, it will often try 

find some way of release, and will ge be 
up backward until a part of its tail cap be 
seen issuing from the cormorant’s mouth; 


and this disagreeable spectacle has been re- 
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peated several] times before the unwilling 
prey lost its strength and yielded to its fate. 
Sometimes, as if conscious of the danger of 
such resistance to its appetite, the cormo- 
rant, on securing a victim too large to be 
easily swallowed and disposed of, will carry 
it to shore in its beak, and there beat it 
with that formidable bil] until it is rendered 
powerless, 

The Common or Black Cormorant is of 
. the size of a goose, being some three feet in 
length. It builds its nest of sticks, grass 
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its master with the captured fish. Cormo- 
rants thus fettered perch on the prow of 
boats on the Chinese rivers, and at a well- 
known sign plunge into the water, soon to 
emerge with a fish which they yield to their 
owners. The bird continues to fish until a 
sufficient number has been caught, when it is 
allowed to satisfy its own hunger. Assoonas 
that is conquered, the strange fisherman be- 
comes indolent, and sleeps away the rest of 
its time till hunger again incites it to action. 
The Shag or Green Cormorant is about 


and seaweed, or similar coarse materials, 
placing it sometimes on the branches of a 
tree, and sometimes on the bank of a river. 
This bird abounds on the Greenland coast, 
and is made very useful by the inhabitants, 
who fashion garments out of its strong skin, 
and take its pouch to form floats for their 
_ fishing tackle. It exists also on the shores 
of Europe and Asia, and is found in America 
from Baffin’s Bay to the Carolinas. Being 
such a diligent and expert fisher, its powers 
in that direction have been turned by man 
to his own use. In China, and in former 
days in England, a ring was often fastened 
’ about its neck to prevent it from swallowing 
its prey, and it was then taught to return to 


twenty-seven inches long, and in habit and 
favorite places of abode resembles the spe- 
cies we have already described. 

Our second illustration, on this page, of 
the well-known Heron, presents the promi- 
nent peculiarities of that stately bird. The 
Gray or Crested Heron is more than three 
feet long, bluish-gray above and white be- 
neath, and has a black crest upon the back 
of the head. It is very plentiful all over 
Europe in the summer season, and does not 
entirely forsake Middle and Southern Eu- 
rope in the winter; but very few remain 
there, the larger number migrating to Africa 
and Asia. It is for the most part a rather 
inactive bird, and will secure its prey by 
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standing in the water and watching until 
some unwary fish approaches near enough 
to be captured by the heron’s long bill. Its 
bill of fare also includes frogs, newts, crus- 
tacea and insects, varied on some occasions 
by small birds and quadrupeds. Whatever 
the morsel may-be, it is always swallowed 
whole, and night is often the time chosen 
for the satisfaction of the heron’s hunger. 

Other species, not found in this country, 
are the Purple Heron, slate-gray above, and 
dark maroon and slate-gray beneath, inhab- 
iting the warmer portions of Europe, Asia 
and Africa; the Great White Heron, three 
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linas, chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, In 
the lower parts of New Jersey they have 
also their favorite places for building and 
rearing their young. These are generally 
in the gloomy solitudes of the tallest cedar 
swamps, where, if unmolested, they con- 
tinue annually to breed for many years. 
These swamps are from half a mile toa 
mile in breadth, and sometimes five or six 
in length, and appear as if they occupied 
the former channel of some choked-up river, 
stream, lake, or arm of the sea, The ap- 
pearance they present to a stranger is sin- 
gular—a front of tall and perfectly straight 
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feet in length, with white plumage; the 
Egret Heron or Little Egret; the Buff- 
backed Heron, white, with the exception of 
the head and neck, which are buff; and the 
Squacco Heron, brown, buff and white 
above; white beneath. 

The Great Blue Heron of America aver- 
ages four feet in length, and is of a prevail- 
ing bluish-ash color; its haunts and habits 
have been thus described by Wilson: “It is 
a constant inhabitant of the Atlantic coast, 
from New York to Florida; in deep snows 
and severe weather seeking the open 
springs of the cedar and cypress swamps, 
and the muddy inlets occasionally covered 
by the tides, On the higher inland parts of 
the country, beyond the mountains, they 
are less numerous, and one which was shot 
in the upper parts of New Hampshire was 
described to me as a great curiosity. Many 
of their breeding-places occur in both Caro- 


trunks, rising to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet, without a limb, and crowded in every 
direction, their tops so thickly woven to- 
gether as to shut out the day, spreading the 
gloom of a perpetual twilight below. Ona 
nearer approach, they are found to rise out 
of the water, which, from the impregnation 
of the fallen leaves and roots of the cedars, 
is of the color of brandy. Amid this bot- 
tom of congregated springs the ruins of the 
former forest lie piled in every state of con- 
fusion, The roots, prostrate logs, and, in 
many places, the water, are covered with 
green mantling moss, while an undergrowth 
of laurel, fifteen or twenty feet high, inter- 
sects every opening so completely as to ren- 
der a passage through laborious and harass- 
ing beyond description; at every step you 
either sink to the knees, clamber over fallen 
timber, squeeze yourself through between 
the stubborn laurels, or plunge to the mid- 
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die in ponds made by the uprooting of large 
trees, which the green moss concealed from 
observation. In calm weather the silence 
of death reigns in these dreary regions; a 
few interrupted rays of light shoot across 
the gloom; and unless for the occasional 
hollow screams of the herons, and the mel- 
ancholy chirping of one or two species of 
small birds, all is silence, solitude and des- 
olation. When a breeze rises, at first it 
sighs mournfully through the tops; but as 
the gale increases, the tall mastlike cedars 


in the season. If disturbed in their breed- 
ing-place, the old birds fly occasionally over 
the spot, sometimes honking like a goose, 
sometimes uttering a coarse, hollow, grunt- 
ing noise, like that of a hog, but much 
louder. 

“The principal food of the Great Heron 
is fish, for which he watches with the most 
unwearied patience, and seizes them with 
surprising dexterity. At the edge of the 
river, pond or seashore, he stands fixed and. 
motionless, sometimes for hours together. 
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wave like fishing-poles, and rubbing against 
each other, produce a variety of singular 
noises, that, with the help of a little imagi- 
nation, resemble shrieks, groans, growling 
of bears, wolves, and such like comfortable 
music, On the tops of the tallest of these 
cedars the herons construct their nests, ten 
or fifteen pairs sometimes occupying a par- 
ticular part of the swamp. The nests are 
large, formed of sticks and lined with smaller 
twigs; each occupies the top of a single tree. 
The eggs are generally four, larger than 
those of a hen, and of alight greenish-blue, 
without any spots. The young are pro- 
duced about the middle of May, and remain 
on the trees until they are full as heavy as 
the old ones, being extremely fat, before 
they are able to fly. They breed but once 


But his stroke is quick as thought, and sure 
as fate, to the first luckless fish that ap- 
proaches within his reach; these he some- 
times beats to death, and always swallows 
headforemost, such being their uniform po- 
sition in the stomach. He is also an excel- 
lent mouser, and of great service to our 
meadows in destroying the short-tailed or 
meadow-mouse, 80 injurious to the banks, 
He also feeds eagerly on grasshoppers, va- 
rious winged insects, particularly dragon- 
flies, which he is very expert at striking, 
and also eats the seeds of that species of 
nymphae usually called spatterdocks, so 
abundant along our fresh-water ponds and 
rivers.” 

The Black-crowned Night Heron is about 
twenty-five inches in length, with plumage 
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mostly white, and a light crest. Its name 
is given on account of its habits, as it gen- 
erally flies in the night or evening, uttering 
a ringing cry of quaw or quawk, which 
-causes it to be sometimes called the Quawk 
or Qua Bird, Other species found in Amer- 
ica are the Great White Heron; the White- 
crested or Snowy Heron; the Blue Heron, 
found from New Jersey south to the West 
Indies; the Louisiana Teron, scarce in the 
Middle and abundantin the Southern States, 
and the Yellow-crowned Night Heron of 
the Gulf States and South America. Some 
smaller specimens of the heron tribe are 
called Bitterns, and these birds are cele- 
brated for their peculiar booming cry, 
which, as it is usually heard only at night, 


as they are harmless, and useful as scaven- 
gers, their presence is encouraged by the 
natives. When other food is lacking, they 
will devour snakes, frogs and lizards, Al- 
though Africa is their favorite home, they 
are also frequently seen in Southern Eu- 
rope and in Asia, 

The Royal or Golden Eagle, portrayed on 
page 308, is indeed in appearance a royal 
bird, and seems to merit the title of ‘* mon- 
arch of the air.’ But a more intimate 
knowledge of its character proves to us 
that, like some other apparently imposing 
and majestic individuals, his disposition is 
by no means of the lofty and generous type 
one might expect from outside gifts. Afew 
words descriptive of the attributes of this 


THE LOON. 
stately bird may not be amiss, though his 


has a singularly melancholy and impressive 
effect on the minds of those who hear it. 
The Egyptian Vulture, illustrated on 
page 307, is a member of the great vulture 
family, a family held in universal repulsion, 
though these birds, from their very nature, 
do good and valuable service for mankind. 
In this particular species the head and only 
the front of the neck are clad in a naked 
skin of a yellowish livid hue; the entire 
plumage is of pure white with the exception 
of the large quill-feathers, which are black; 
but the plumage changes very much, ac- 
cording to the age. Its length is two feet 
and a few inches. It is usually seen in 
pairs, and flocks do not congregate together 
unless attracted to one spot by the prospect 
of a feast. In the regions where they are 
found, a pair of these vultures will attach 
themselves to every native village, roosting 
on the neighboring trees or on fences, and 


characteristics are well known. In color, 
the Golden Eagle is of a prevailing blackish- 
brown tint, but the head and neck are of a 
golden red, and to this fact it owes its name. 
The tail is of adeep gray, with regular bars, 
and a tip of dark brown; the beak is fawn- 
colored; and the length of body thirty-five 
to forty inches, The eggs are two or threo 
in number, dirty white covered with reddish 
blotches; the nest rests on the inclined 
rocks of the most solitary mountain sum- 


‘ mits, and consists of brambles and sticks 


put together without art, and destitute of 
lining. The favorite haunts of this majes- 
tic-looking bird are the dense and unfre- 
quented forests of Europe, Asia and Amer- 
ica, far to the north, where, secure from 
the intrusion of man, it lives out its strange 
existence, flying from eyrie to eyrie, and 
seeming, to those who catch occasional 
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glimpses of it, like some mysterious moun- 
tain spirit, stern and inaccessible as its own 
chosen peaks. The following description 
of the habits of the eagle is better than our 
own words would give, and therefore we 
quote it: “‘ Near their rocky nests they are 
seen usually in pairs, at times majestically 
soaring to a vast height, and gazing on the 
sun, toward which they ascend until they 
disappear from view. From this sublime 
elevation they often select their devoted 
prey—sometimes a kid or a lamb from the 
sporting flock, or the timid rabbit or hare 
crouched in the furrow, or sheltered in 
some bush. The largest birds are also fre- 
quently their victims, and in extreme want 
they will not refuse to join with the 


uttered hoarse and stridulous cries, some-. 
times almost barkings, accompanied by va- 
porous breathings, strongly expressive of 
their ardent, unconquerable and savage ap- 
petites. Their fire-darting eyes, lowering 
brows, flat foreheads, restless disposition, 
and terrific plaints, together with their pow- 
erful natural weapons, seem to assimilate 
them to the tige: rather than the timorous 
bird. Yet it would appear that they may 
be rendered docile, as the Tartars, accord- 
ing to Marco Polo, in 1269, were said to 
tame this species to the chase of hares, 
foxes, wolves, antelopes, and other kinds of 
large game, in which it displayed all the 
docility of the falcon. 

*“*The longevity of the eagle is as remark-- 
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alarmed vulture in his cadaverous repast. 
After this gorging meal the eagle can, if 
necessary, fast for several days. The pre- 
carious nature of his subsistence, and the 
violence by which it is constantly obtained, 
seem to produce a moral effect on the dis- 
position of this rapacious bird; though in 
pairs, they are never seen associated with 
their young; their offspring are driven forth 
to lead the same unsocial wandering life as 
their unfeeling progenitors. This harsh 
and tyrannical disposition is strongly dis- 
played even when they lead a life of re- 
straint and confinement. The weaker bird 
is never willingly suffered to eat a morsel, 
and though he may cower and quail under 
the blow with the most abject submission, 
the same savage deportment continues to- 
ward him as long as he exists. Those 
which I have seen in confinement frequently 


able as its strength; it is believed to subsist 
for a century, and is about three years in 
gaining its complete growth and fixed plum- 
age. This bird was held in high estimation 
by the ancients on account of its extraordi- 
nary magnitude, courage and sanguinary 
habits. The Romans chose it asan emblem 
for their imperial standard, and from its as- 
piring flight and majestic soaring it was 
fabled to hold communion with heaven, 


- and to be the favorite messenger of Jove. 


The Tartars have a particular esteem for 
the feathers of the tail, with which they 
superstitiously think to plume invincible 
arrows. It is no less the venerated war- 
eagle of our northern and western aborigi- 
nes, and the caudal feathers are extremely 
valued for talismanic headdresses, and as 
sacred decorations for the pipe of peace.” 
Our next illustration, on page 309, gives 
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a good idea of that curious bird, the Great 
Northern Diver, or Loon, also sometimes 
called the Immer or Ember Goose, The 
loons belong to the Colymbidae family, and 
are distinguished by the strong, straight, 
and rather compressed pointed bill, nearly 
of the same length as the head; a short 
rounded tail; short wings, thick compressed 
legs placed very far back, and the toes com- 
pletely webbed, Although their powers of 
flight are good, they are still more success- 
ful in diving. They subsist upon fish, 
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countries as Labrador, Iceland and Spitz- 
bergen, It is not solely a seabird, as it is 
frequently seen on large rivers, and makes 
its nest on the shores of fresh water lakes, 
The cry of this bird is both wild and strange, 
and has been compared to the howl ofa 
wolf; and its singular sound has led to its 
being regarded as an omen of evil in some 
countries, among the superstitiously. in- 
clined, It is by no means difficult to tame 
the loon, and it will soon become quite fa- , 
miliar, The Black-throated Diver is a 
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which they hunt under water, being assisted 
in. their submarine exploits by their wings, 
but depending mostly upon their legs and 
webbed feet. They experience great diffi- 
culty, however, in walking upon land, and 


_ the name Loon is believed to have been 


given with reference to this deficiency, and 
to be derived from the same root with lame. 
That species of Loon mentioned above is 
not far from two feet and three-quarters 
long, and possesses much beauty of plum- 
age. Above, it is black spotted with white; 
the head black with green and blue reflec- 
tions; underneath, white. In winter it 
visits the British coasts, even to the far 
south, and is sometimes seen in inland dis- 
tricts, It also exists in most portions of 
Europe, northern Asia, and North America 
as far north as Texas; but it spends the 
breeding-season further north, in such 


much smaller bird, only about twenty-six 
inches long. It is found in some parts of 
Europe, as is also the Red-throated Diver, 
which is the bird usually called Loon on the 
British coast. 

An interesting and extremely handsome 
bird is the Kingfisher, subject of our sixth 
illustration, and the famous Haleyon of the 
Greeks. The European species is nearly 
seven inehes long;. the upper part of the 
head, the wing coverts, and a stripe on each 
side of the neck, are green dotted with spots 
of light blue, the upper part of the back is 
dark green, the lower part and rump bright 
blue; the throat, and a line each side of the 
neck yellowish-white, and the lower parts 
pale chestnut. The wings have greenish- 
black quill feathers, and those of the tail 
are deep blue. Each one of these colors has. 
all the burnished metallic brilliancy per- 
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taining to'tropical birds. This species of 
kingfisher is found in Middle Europe in the 
more mild localities, and exists in England 
alithe year round. It darts through the 
air like an arrow, and is solitary in its hab- 
its, dwelling upon the banks of the smaller 
streams, and watching for its finny prey 
from the overhanging branches of the trees 
omeither side, stickle-backs and minnows 
forming its favorite food. A hole in the 


bank, ready-made by some burrowing aui- 


mal, answers for a nest, and there, upon a 
floor of disgorged fishbones, the female lays 
five or seven delicate pinkish-white eggs. 
Many superstitions have prevailed in regard 
to these birds, and it was one believed that 
while the mother-bird was sitting on her 
nest the sea was always calm and peaceful, 
and no danger need be apprehended by the 
mariner during that period, which was con- 
sequently called the “ Halcyon days;” an 
expression still in use as expressive of any 
season of undisturbed bliss. 

The Belted Kingfisher is an inhabitant of 
the United States, and is, with a single ex- 
ception; the only variety known in Ameri- 
ca. Ttis arather stout bird, twelve inches 
long, the upper parts and a belt across the 
breast light ashen-blue, underneath white. 
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The feathers on the head are often elevated 
to form acrest, Wilson says of this bird: 
“Like the lovelorn swains of whom the 
poets tell us, hedelights in running streams 
and falling waters; not, however, merely 
that they may soothe his ear, but for a grat- 
ification somewhat more substantial. Amid 
the roar of the cataract, or over the foam of 
a torrent, he sits perched upon an over- 
hanging bough, glancing his piercing eye in 
every direction below for his scaly prey, 


which, with a sudden cireular plunge, he 
sweeps from their native element, and swal- 
lows in an instant. His voice, which is not 
unlike the twirling of a watchman’s rattle, 
is naturally loud, harsh and sudden, but is 
softened by the sound of the brawling 
streams and cascades among which he gen- 
erally rambles, He courses along the wind- 
ings of the brook or river, at a small height 
above the surface, sometimes suspending 
himself by the rapid action of his wings, 
like certain species of hawks, ready to 
pounce on the fry below; now and then set- 
tling on an old dead overhanging limb to 
reconnoitre. Milldams are particularly vis- 
ited by this feathered fisher, and the sound 
of his pipe is as well known to the miller as 
the rattling of his own hopper. Rapid 
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streams, with high perpendicular banks, 
particularly if they be of a hard clayey or 
sandy nature, are also favorite places of re- 
sort for this bird; not only because in such 
places the small fish are more exposed to 
view, but because those steep and dry banks 
are the chosen situations for his nest. Into 
these he digs with his bill and claws hori- 
zontally, sometimes to the extent of four or 
five feet, at the distance of a foot or two 
from the surface. The few materials he 
takes in are not always placed at the ex- 
tremity of the hole, that he and his mate 
may have room to turn with convenience. 
‘The eggs are fine pure white, and the first 
brood usually comes out about the begin- 
ning of Jute, and sometimes sooner, ac- 
cording to the part of the country where 
they reside. They are very tenacious of 
their haunts, breeding for several succes- 
sive years in the same hole, and do not read- 
ily forsake it, even though it be visited.” 

The Cassowary, delineated on page 311, 
isacurious bird, found on the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago.“ It is about five 
feet high, and though belonging to the Os- 
trich family, differs from its other members 
by the singular horny crest or helmet on 
the head, by the wings being furnished 
with about five cylindrical stalks, destitute 
of barbs, instead of feathers, and by the 
great size of the claw on the innertoe. The 
head and neck are not covered with feath- 
ers, but are naked and wattled, and are of 
a bright red mingled with blue. The body 
is very stout, and is covered with long pen- 
dent feathers which closely resemble hair. 
The Cassowary subsists upon seeds, herb- 
age and fruits, and has a habit, like the Os- 
trich, of swallowing hard substances, prob- 
ably for some digestive purpose. Its eggs 
are of a greenish color. 

Our next and last illustration, on page 
$12, represents a member of that destruct- 
ive family called the Falconidae, which 
really includes not only Falcons, but Hawks 
and Eagles. These fierce birds—the Fal- 
cons—are furnished by nature with weapons 
sufticiently formidable to render them nearly 
invincible when in search of prey. They 
feed upon birds, quadrupeds, reptiles and 
insects, and these they secure by sweeping 
down upon them unexpectedly, either in 
the air or on the ground. Some of the spe- 
cies also subsist upon fishes, and when in 
pursuit of them they will dash into the 
water with great force. The prey is usually 
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seized by the terrible and powerful claws, 
whose deadly clutch in most cases causes 
immediate death, while the bill is seldom 
made use of except to tear in pieces the 
flesh of the secured prey. If the captured 
animal is comparatively small, it is usually 
borne away to some sequestered spot where 
it can be devoured without danger of inter- 
ruption; but if its large size will not allow 
this, the falcons satisfy their hunger on the 
spot where it was seized. They are birds 
of solitary habits, and their loud shrill cry, 
sometimes increasing to a scream or yelp, 
is generally the signal of rage or triumph. 
The rude nests are formed of twigs, sticks, 
and similar materials, and lined with hair, 
feathers or wool. From two to six or eight 
eggs are laid, which are generally white 
with dark spots. 

The White Falcon, as its name indicates, 
is pure white, with heart-shaped spots, and 
has indistinct bands of grayish-brown on 
the upper parts. The male is eighteen 
inches long. It preys upon birds of moder- 
ate size, and dwells in the polar regions of 
the two hemispheres, It was the true Jer 
Falcon or Gyn Falcon of the days of fal- 
conry, and this and the Iceland Falcon were 
held in high estimation by falconers on ac- 
count of their superior intelligence. 

The Iceland Falcon is of larger size than 
the White Falcon; above, it is brown, 
barred and spotted with white; underneath, 
it is white with heart-shaped spots, and 
there are alternate bands of light and dark 
on the tail. The Jerfalcon and the Pere- 
grine Falcon are also very powerful, swift- 
winged birds, and as the latter variety was 
much the most abundant, and of a compar- 
atively tractable disposition, it was oftenest 
made use of in the ancient sport of falconry. 
This pastime was first enjoyed in the East, 
and is practised to this day in Persia and 
other Asiatic countries. Though now un- 
known in Europe, it was the most fashion- 
able sport of the Middle Ages, in which 
kings, nobles and gentle dames took part, 
especially in France; and to train a falcon 
for this pastime was an art carefully stud- 
ied and exercised with much judgment. 
The birds destined for the sport were se- 
cured when only nestlings, and were fed 
upon the raw flesh of wild birds and pig- 
eons. They were taught to sit on the hand, 


and were starved and beaten into the most 
abject submission to their master’s word of 
command, 
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BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue good physician of Cranston had his 
hands full that next morning after Charlie 
Creyton’s arrest. First in hot haste he was 
hurried in to Amy Atherton, lying senseless 
in the crowded office of the lawyer. And 
on his return from seeing the poor girl safe- 
ly into her own bed, witha careful nurse 
standing over her, he found Ben White, in 
a perfect fever of impatience and excite- 
ment, waiting at his office for him to accom- 
pany him back to Creyton farm, where the 
mistress was waiting with a sprained or 
broken ankle. 

He rode over to the farm, found that Mrs. 
Creyton, roused from her slumber by a 
sharp scream below, had sprung out of bed, 
rushed to the door, and fallen heavily over 
Ben White, lying there on the entry floor. 

** What a snarl of foolishness!’ grumbled 
he, as he examined the swollen ankle. 
“What was that silly girl screaming for—at 
@ wasp or a toad?” 

‘She had just learned from a passing 
neighbor that my son was arrested for mur- 
der,’”? answered Mary Creyton, calmly, al- 
though the drops of perspiration stood on 
her forehead, from the agony of the pain. 
“* She is a nervous excitable girl, and is very 
fond of us, and is not so very much to 
blame.”’ 

“And that lubberly Ben, why was he 
lying there on the floor, like astick of wood? 
Stupid block!’ 

“Poor Ben!’ said Mary Creyton, in a 
tone of sincere sympathy. ‘He was ner- 
vous and frightened after Charlie was taken 
away, and could not sleep anywhere else. 
Why don’t you blame me, doctor, the really 
guilty one, and ask why I didn’t know bet- 
ter than torush out of the room without 
looking to see what was before me?”’ 

“I reckon you have been already suffi- 
ciently punished,’’ answered the doctor, 
with a grim smile. “If not, you are likely 
to be. No, the bones are not broken; but 
there is a sprain and bruise enough to keep 
you on your couch for a week or two.” 


She drew a long quivering sigh. 

“IT wanted to goto my sonatonce. This 
is very unfortunate.’’ 

The doctor was vigorously at work over 
his spectacles. 

“You think it would be impossible for 
me to be carried carefully in an easy car- 
riage, just for one interview?” 

“Positively suicidal, madam. You will 
make a very serious thing of what is likely 
to be coaxed into behaving respectably.”’ 

“‘Then I must stay at home. You think 


if Iam perfectly quiet for ten days, I can 
go then?” 
What imploring accent to the tremulous 


The doctor’s eyes were blinking 


voice! 


“We'll try it, -we’ll try it then, madam, 
if I have to come myself, and see to it.’’ 

“Thank you, doctor! thank you! Per- 
haps you have heard from Charlie this 
morning?” 

“Yes, I was called in,” answered the 
doctor, reluctantly. 

She took alarm at once. 

**O doctor, he was not ill? Charlie was 
not ill?” 

**No, no, my dearsoul. It was Miss Amy 
Atherton, who fainted there in the office, 
Your son was looking as brave, and gallant, 
and noble as if—as if—I beg your pardon, 
Madam Creyton—as if there were not such 
black proofs against him.’’ 

‘Dear Charlie!’ said the mother, in a 
low wistful voice. ‘J think this experience 
must be just the one thing needed to per- 
fect his character, or it would not have 
been brought about. You believe he is in- 
nocent, doctor?”’ 

**] should like to, madam,”’ answered the 
doctor, bluntly; “‘ but according to the evi- 
dence, I don’t see how it can be,”’ 

“You will see; every one will see!’ said 
the mother, in a voice of solemn tenderness. 

** You are acquainted with all the facts, I 
presume,”’ said the doctor. 

‘No, with scarcely any; but I am ac- 
quainted with my son’s character.” 
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There was a quiet dignity in her manner 
which was new to her. The worthy physi- 
cian looked at her sharply. 

“JT wonder why Amy Atherton was 
there?”’? continued Mary Creyton, in a mus- 
ing voice. 

** So does everybody!’ observed the doc- 

tor, dryly. ‘In fact, the busybodies have 
their hands full, to-day. The poor child 
loves your son, there is no doubt of that. 
I shall not soon forget the woeful anguish in 
her voice when her poor delirious eyes 
turned to mine, a little while back, as she 
kept groaning, ‘O Charlie! O Charlie! 
They do say very hard things of your son, 
aside from this accusation of murder. They 
insist that he used every possible art to win 
that innocent girl’s love, for the sake of the 
fortune to come to her, if Miss Anderson 
remains unmarried. They half surmise 
that he even enticed her into helping him 
about this bloody business, They do say 
hard things, and you would hear it ina 
sharper way than this, if you went abroad 
any.” 

+ Well,’”’ answered Mary Creyton, her eye 
flashing with a grand indignant fire, ‘‘ they 
have also said hard things of me.” 

The doctor hemmed. 

“Doctor Brown,”’ said Mary, the crimson 
slowly gathering on her pale cheek, ‘I 
know what that cough signifies. You might 
have said, just as well, ‘ Well, madam, what 
can you expect?’ But I know you, sir; you 
have a kind heart, and you are generous in 
your judgments, even, Can I trust you to 
keep silence until the trial brings out what 
might have come before?”’ 

He looked at herin vague uneasiness, but 
answered, promptly: 

“Tam not usually a chatterbox, Madam 
Creyton, and I can mind my own business, 
T hope.” 

** Will you be kind enough to pass me 
that Bible?” 

He handed from the stand the little book, 


carefully covered in bronzed kid, faded long 
ago by constant usage. Mary Creyton’s 
slender fingers lingered over it a moment, 
with loving tenderness, then she untied the 
ribbon which fastened the bronze cover, and 
slipped out a paper and handed it to the 
doctor. 

It was a square paper, with an engraved 
edge of flowers, cupids, etc., such as some 
clergymen procure for their marriage certifi- 
cates intended for framing. The doctor 
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gravely unfolded it, read it through, exam- 
ined the bold, legible signature, and turned 
to his patient. 

‘* Madam,” said he, “ you are a persecut- 
ed saint.’’ 

“You see there isnodoubt, That clergy- 
man is still living. He is a famous preach- 
er, now; but he will not forget the cere- 
mony, because, as you see in the corner, it 
was the first he had ever performed.” 

“And that has been in your possession al? 
this time, and you have borne the scorn and 
slights of all the town? Madam, you are a 
miracle of womanhood!’ 

“Doctor,” said she, with one of her an- 
gelic smiles, “ you see, now, that the town’s. 
judgment is sometimes at fault. As it has 
been with the mother, may it not be also 
with the son? At least, you will take back 
your insinuation that it was a mercenary 
motive which induced Charlie to seek Amy 
Atherton’s love?” 

The doctor gave another start. 

“Why, sure enough! I had forgotten 
what else it meant. Good heavens, madam! 
why do you not rush forth and proclaim it?’’ 

“In good time, doctor, if my ankle will 
be well. Besides,’”’ she added, with astrong 
shudder, “ there really was a murder, and 


we must find the truly guilty one.” 
‘That ankle shall be faithfully tended!” 
exclaimed the worthy physician, in a fever 


of penitence and sympathy. 
‘“‘T have two devoted attendants. Both 


Ben and Jane are in an agony of self-re- 
proach that it should have happened. They 
will give me faithful care.’ 

**And you are not to fret yourself into a 
low fever?” 

The patient lifted a pair of reproachfub 


eyes. 

** Have I borne so much, and shall I fal- 
ter here? The care which has taken me 
safely thus far will give me strength for all 
the rest. I must write to Charlie, and then 
I shall rest quietly.” 

‘The doctor then drove slowly away, mur- 
muring, as Ben had done, the night before: 

“She is an angel! That woman is little 
short of an angel, and must sanctify every 
one who comes near her. How, then, can 
this son of hers be guilty of such a crime as 
murder?”’ 

Before he reached home he meta servant 
from Lakeville. Miss Anderson was indis- 
posed, and wished to consult him. 

“Is all Cranstown to be at my heels to- 
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day?’ queried the doctor, as he turned his 
horse’s head towards Lakeville. 

Miss Anderson from her lace-hung couch, 
smiled brilliantly as he entered, although 
the physician’s keen eye read beneath it the 
little flurry of anxiety and nervousness, 

**Good-morning, Doctor Brown. I trust 
you didn’t come expecting to find any very 
desperate case.”’ 

“We shall see. What are the symp- 
toms?”’ replied the doctor, reaching out his 
hand for her wrist. 

She gave him the left hand, languidly. 

“Nothing particularly alarming, only I 
am conscious of a growing morbid nervous- 
ness. My imagination runs away with me, 
I have odd fancies, from which I can hardly 
get away; and last night they culminated 
in an odd attack. I actually, truly, doctor 
—’’ and she shivered, and her eyes deepened 
to inkier blackness—‘“ I really thought Isaw 
@ spectre, the living image of a dead man, 
right before my eyes. I screamed and 
fainted, and, since it has come to that, I 
concluded it was time that my unruly nerves 
‘were looked after.” 

The doctor listened quietly, and without 
betraying it, watched closely every look and 
gesture. 

** The pulse is somewhat excited; nothing 
remarkable, however. And how about the 
head? much pain?” 

*“*I believe ny headaches come rather 
oftener than they used. Doctor, do you 
think a person can be conscious of two iden- 
tities atone time? That is—I can’t explain 
as lucidly as I should like—could I myself 
be shivering, dreading, feeling the gradual 
control of something else taking possession 
of me—know exactly when it is coming on, 
and just when it is ready to retire?” 

She endeavored to speak calmly; but de- 
‘spite her efforts, the color rose to her cheek, 
her breath quickened, and she gave one of 
her peculiar, stealthy, sidelong glances to- 
wards the right hand which lay passive on 
the outside of the silken coverlet. 

The doctor bent down his head, to hide a 
sudden gleam which shot across his eyes. 

‘*People tell about such things, some- 
times. LIhaven’t much faithinthem. Dis- 
ordered nerves are mischievous enough for 
most anything. I think your whole system 
‘wants toning up,’”’ he answered, carelessly, 
*‘Now I will try your pulse again. No, 
your right hand, if you please.”’ 

“Take it,” said she. ‘I don’t feel as if 
I could lift it.’’ 
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She tried to smile, but her lips whitened. 
The keen-eyed physician lost nothing. 

“Hem,” said he, “rather more fever 
than I supposed. A few prescriptions, 
faithfully followed, will set you right, I 
fancy. There’s nothing to fret your mind 
and put you back, is there? Because that 
will neutralize my efforts.”’ 

She laughed, as she answered, in a light 
sportive tone: 

** What should there be, doctor, since I 
have no drinking husband, nor disobedient 
daughter, nor anything of that sort?” 

What, indeed!’ And the doctor took 
out his pencil and his paper slips to write 
his prescription. 

* Deal candidly with me, Doctor Brown,” 
said she, suddenly, motioning for the nurse 
to leave the room. ‘‘Supposing I do not 
improve, what will this lead to?’ 

“Well, to be sure, how am I to know? 
It may take half-a-dozen ways of being re- 
venged for your carelessness, But it is very 
important, Miss Anderson, that you be free 
from excitement, as calm and quiet as pos- 
sible. I’m afraid you’ve been rather dissi- 
pated, of late.’’ 

**T believe I have been pretty gay. This 
season, you know, while I am in the coun- 
try, I enjoy company.”’ 

**Tt would be wise to give them polite in- 
vitations to remain at home. I am very 
particular about this, Miss Anderson, that 
you be free fromevery excitement. I would 
recommend, also, a generous but simple 
diet, and avoidance of wine, which is prob- 
ably, however, an unnecessary caution.” 

He asked himself half-a-dozen times, 
when home in his office, revolving the con- 
versation, did Miss Anderson blush, or was 
it only the flush from the fit of coughing 
which seized her as he was making this 
remark? 

‘*Have you any other suggestions? pray 
be particular to remember everything,” she 
said, in # moment more, ‘ Suppusing— 
supposing something like what happened 
last night should be coming on, and I should 
know it. Can’t you give me something to 
take, to drive it off, to bring me to myself?’ 

The doctor put another question. 

‘Would it always be the same appear- 
ance? Is it always one form of evil that 
you dread?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

She looked at him with a keen searching 
glance, from under the drooping lashes, and 
answered back a lie. 
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“Why no. Though my own distress and 
annoying sensations are always the same.”’ 

“You can take one of the powders imme- 
diately; and though I want you free from 
company, I would like you to have always 
a quiet companion. Such moods come, do 
they not, in solitude?’’ 

** Most frequently,” answered she, with 
alittle shiver. ‘Doctor Brown, you must 
look after me. If you like, we will have 
down a city physician, but I trust myself 
with you. Save me from drifting—you 
know whither, and believe me, your reward 
shall not be stinted.’’ 

“*T will do everything in my power. Rest 
anda quiet mind, however, are the most 
potent aids. And now allow me to wish 
you good-day.”’ 

He shook her hand, not unmindful that 
he again received the left hand, and, repeat- 
ing his eharges to the housekeeper, with a 
few questions concerning Miss Anderson’s 
parents, drove off, once more, in the direc- 
tion of his office. 

“It’s odd, extremely odd!’ muttered the 
worthy doctor. ‘ Look at these two women, 
now. One of them has borne everything— 
disgrace, shame, unutterable anguish— 
scarcely, for years, above poverty, and here, 
under the last terrible blow of her only son’s 
arrest for murder, she stands up calm, 
steadfast, serene, bearing that twitching 
pain in her ankle like a heroine, and seem- 
ingly able to support, with that wonderful 
strength of hers, half-a-dozen faltering 
hearts. And there’s Miss Anderson, rich, 
pampered, flattered, every trouble, one 
would think, smoothed out of her pathway 
—with a fine healthy constitution, every 
opportunity for enjoyment of life, and here 
she is actually galloping towards insanity 
for the very lack of any stamina to resist a 
little nervousness. These women are queer 

creatures 
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lr must be admitted that when at last 
Mary Creyton was able to bear the ride to 
the county jail, she found her son looking 
thin, and pale, and careworn. For all his 
professed confidence and his brave heart, 
Charlie’s trouble had worn upon him, The 
day of trial at court was rapidly approach- 
ing, and now that he was called upon to 
make out a direct line of defence for his 
lawyer, he discovered how momentous might 
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be the result, if the promised witness should 
not appear, and could not shake off a ner- 
vous dread, and foreboding of evil. The 
lawyer was angry and indignant at his 
client’s reticence, and almost inclined to be- 
lieve his guilt. He was with tne prisoner 
when Mary Creyton gained admittance, and 
said, earnestly, as he shook her hand: 

** T hope you will prevail upon this young 
man to allow me to ask more time, so that 
we may get the testimony of Miss Atherton. 
He very peremptorily refuses to summon 
her as one of his witnesses, although he 
admits she can clear him,”’ said the lawyer. 

Mary’s two hands were locked in Charlie’s 
firm clasp, and she scarcely heard a word of 
the speech. 

“OQ mother, dear mother! I have missed 
you so much!” says Charlie, with a strong 
effort keeping down the sob in his throat. 
“ Even your letters could not atone for your 
smile and encouraging looks. Are you 
quite recovered?” 

“Near enough to warrant good Doctor 
Brown’s permission to visit you every other 
day. I grieved most for the accident be- 
cause it kept mefrom you. Charlie, you 
have not borne it as well as I hoped. You 
look worn and thin.” 

“*T miss the fresh air, and my stirring 
active life,”’ answered Charlie. I am 
troubled about Amy. I hear nothing satis- 
factory. Can you tell me if she is really 
improving?” 

** Doctor Brown brings me regular bulle- 
tins. He says he has strong hopes of her 
ultimate recovery. But I should judge she 
is still very weak; too weak, in fact, to exert 
herself at all, in mind or body. He is try- 
ing to find out which it is of the parents 
who has such unfortunate influence over 
her, so as toforbid that one to visit her. 
At present, neither is allowed in the sick 
room, except when she is sleeping.”’ 

** Dear generous little Amy!’ murmured 
Charlie, his proud lip quivering. ‘‘ She has 
borne enough; she shall not be dragged into 
court.’ 

*‘ But, my dear sir, what will you do with- 
out her evidence? What you have fur- 
nished me is not worth a straw, and your 
own statement goes for nothing with the 
jury,’’ interrupted the lawyer, testily. 

know it. But there is one I can call 
who will be worth a score of common wit- 
nesses. Mother, dear, you wrote me he 
promised tocome. I wish I need not beso 
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painfully anxious about it, His failure to 
appear will be life or death with me.” 
Mary Creytor bent down and kissed his 


**T think there is no fear, Charlie. If he 
is alive, he will come.” 

“And if anything should happen to him,” 
said Charlie, with a shiver, ‘‘ nothing I 
could offer would have a feather’s weight 
against the black array of circumstantial 
evidence.”’ 

* Heaven will take care of him, and of 
you, Charlie. And besides, you will have 
your mother’s testimony.” 

** For what?’ asked the lawyer, eagerly. 

“*My testimony to my son’s character, 
and a revelation which may throw light 
upon the mysterious nature of this murder.’’ 

“Am I to have it now, madam?” 

“Not yet. I will wait for the important 
witness to appear. It is a trying ordeal to 
face a courtroom. I would make sure that 
it is absolutely necessary.”’ 

The legal gentleman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Was ever before such indifference to 
80 threatening a fate? What sort of a plea 
should he be able to get up, when even the 
little material in his hands was taken away? 

**Whatever you say or do,”’ said Charlie 
Creyton, “do not allude to the shred of silk 
found in the doorway.” 

** But that might throw suspicion on an- 
other party—a woman, anybody to divert it 
from yourself,’’ said the lawyer, testily. 

*T tell youit would hurt me more than 
anything else you could say or do, and it 
must not be.” 

“IT think you had better conduct your 
defence yourself,’ said the lawyer, indig- 
nantly. 

**It might be as well,” returned Charlie, 
composedly. ‘If my witness comes, I shall 
need nothing more, and if he does not come, 
the most consummate skill in the land wont 
help me.” 

**Where is this witness? There is still 
time enough to hunt him up, and make 
sure that he will come. Where shall I go 
for him?” 

** Heaven knows, but I donot,” answered 
Charlie. 

“Nor you?’ interrogated the lawyer of 
Mary Creyton. 

She shook her head gravely, but not de- 
spairingly. 

“What is his name? I can set a detec- 
tive at work, or advertise.” 
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“T do not even know his name? Did he 
tell you, mother?” 

“Nothing, whatever, about himself.”’ 

very secure witness!’ ejaculated the 
lawyer. ‘“‘You don’t know where to find 
him, or what to call him. Could you tell 
me how he looks, even?” 

“Gray hair, and long snowy whiskers, a 
rather stooping form, and—’” began Charlie, 

But Mary Creyton interrupted hastily, in 
a half-frightened voice: 

*O no, Charlie—black hair, very short, 
and black mustache,’’ 

“Well,” exclaimed the lawyer, with a 
short contemptuous laugh, “I think your 
witness is a myth, altogether, and that, as 
you say, Heaven only knows anything about 
him. Iamamazed, young man, that you 
will trifle with so frail a chance for life. I 
assure you, there is about as imuch chance 
of your coming into possession of—of—why, 
of that splendid Livingstone estate in your 
town, as of obtaining an acquittal from the 
most lenient jury, on such evidence as you 
have given me to offer.”’ 

**We wont be down-hearted, for all that, 
will we, Charlie?’ said the mother, cross- 
ing to his side, with a proud significant 
smile. ‘And we will take his words asa 
good omen. If Heaven knows, it is enough 
for us to trust that he will be brought forth 
at the right hour.” 

** What are these people?’ muttered the 
lawyer, as he walked away, “‘ simple credu- 
lous fanatics, or are they pure heroic souls, 
such as we read about, and so seldom see?” 

Cranstown was not troubled by the law- 
yer’s doubts. A ferment of eager excite- 
ment stirred the tewn from one end to the 
other, and very few indeed were they who 
raised a protesting voice against the clamor 
of horror and indignation. Doctor Brown, 
it is true, puzzled the people, by now and 
then turning upon them sharply, in the 
midst of their angry vituperation against 
the hapless Charlie, and asking, with a quiz- 
zical smile, if they were willing he should 
make a note of the remark, for future refer- 
ence. There were others—generous, honest 
people, who had been made aware ef the 
sterling worth and unostentatious nobleness 
of soul of these two, who spoke up bravely, 
and still clung to the hope that all would 
yet be happily explained. But the majority 
of the people were ready to applaud the con- 
viction and sentence which would give their 
young townsman to the gallows. There 
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were many who had always been indignant 
at Charlie Creyton’s happy ease and free in- 
dependence, so unbecoming, they said, for 
one in his position; and those were glad to 
turn, now, and cite their old disapprobation, 
- as sure proof of great sagacity and discern- 
ment. 

Mr. Atherton was as much exercised by 
the floating rumors vaguely connecting his 
daughter with the transactions of that fatal 
night, as he was troubled by Amy’s illness, 
and ceriain unwelcome suspicions of his 
own. He followed up a story about the 
shred-of black silk, and obtained from Mr. 
Bradley what Nancy had told him concern- 
ing the burning of the apron. 

Poor Nancy was frightened out of what 
little senses she naturally possessed, and 
with sobs and tears promised to affirm that 
it was only an old black silk necktie, which 
her master had thrown into the stove. He 
carried daily reports to Miss Anderson, who 
found magical means for silencing the un- 
pleasant talk concerning the future heiress 
of Lakeville. They were almost, equally 
anxious that the trial should be over, and 
the suspense ended.. Miss Anderson kept 
herself very carefully seeluded, according to 
the doctor’s orders, and declared that she 
steadily avoided all excitement. Neverthe- 
less, she grew thin and pale, and had the 
appearance of one who was secretly con- 
suming all her vitality and strength in fever- 
ish restlessness. 

She saw no company except the doctor, 
Mr. Atherton, and Ray Dexter. The latter, 
indeed, spent nearly all his time at Lake- 
ville, enjoying its luxurious ease, and will- 
ing to read, and sing, and talk, for the in- 
valid’s amusement. And Miss Anderson 
never seemed so quiet and contented as in 
his presence, When Ray sauntered away 
to the village, Miss Anderson rode in her 
luxurious carriage, and the coachman began 
presently to wonder why their route always 
led them past the lonely quiet house at 
Creyton farm. He couldn’t help perceiving, 
likewise, what keen swift glances his mis- 
tress swept towards those humble windows. 

Mary Creyton was coming from the vil- 
lage, once, and they met, face to face, The 
poor traduced mother of a boy in jail, await- 
ing trial for murder, and the fashionable 
and stately fine lady, in her luxurious car- 
riage. 


Their eyes met, Miss Anderson put a 
stern, threatening, annihilating fire into 
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hers, but Mary’s were not lowered. Some- 
thing in that expression added a new alarm 
to Miss Anderson’s already morbid dread of 
impending evil. 

“Rest and quiet, rest and quiet!’ mut- 
tered she, that night, when Doctor Brown 
left her. “I shall never obtain it until that 
trial is over. What new spectre is this in 
my path? Absurd! The oath he has kept 
sO many years, why should it be broken 
now? Besides, she does not suspect. She 
dees not dream—pshaw! I am tormenting 
myself again. Be still, be still, restless 
mind! you must be calm!’ And then the 
eager hand was reached forth towards the 
ruby and silver flask, and was drawn shrink- 
ing back. 

** Ray, Ray, where are you?” Miss Ander- 
son would cry, imploringly. 

And Ray would come, wondering, and yet 
flattered by this growing need of him, tak- 
ing foolish pride even in the whispered com- 
ments of the servants, who could no longer 
be blind to the infatuation of their mistress. 
Ray would stroke her hand softly—her left 
hand, she would never, on any considera- 
tion, allow him to touch the right—or would 
smooth her forehead with one or two light 
caressing touches, and sit down beside her, 
and sing or read. And presently the set 
white look would fade away from her face. 
She would heave a long and tremulous sigh, 
give him a grateful, inexpressibly tender 
smile, and say: 

“Ah, now you have exorcised the uncan- 
ny spirit. I am well and strong again.” 

Such scenes occurred frequently. Ray 
gave the doctor a brief sketch, and received 
@ grave nod, 

“*She must be humored. There is acrisis 
of some sort coming. My efforts seem like 
a straw stemming a tempestuous ocean, 
about as hopeless, I fear. But I can’t see 
what keeps her in such a fever, for her 
quiet is allasham. It is well there is some 
one with a soothing influence. You are the 
gentleman chosen by her to marry the heir- 
ess. I understand, then, that she looks 
upon you like one of the family, ard see no 
occasion for the foolish talk of the servants. 
But itis well to humor her until this strange 
excitement passes off; after which I would 
advise your cautious withdrawal.” 

Ray Dexter had the grace to color a little, 
and only bowed a silent response. 

“IT spoke to your adopted father about 
something the housekeeper hinted; but he 


seemed in no ways concerned. He said 
Miss Anderson was always fond of you, from 
your boyhood, and that she called you and 
Amy Atherton her children.” 

Ray bowed again; but there was a sparkle 
of anger in his eye, though he assumed a 
careless tone. 

** You are a good fellow, doctor, and mean 
well, but I assure you that your anxiety is 
quite superfluous. Miss Anderson and I 
understand each other perfectly. When I 
am married to Amy Atherton, I shall be her 
protector and best friend. It is natural 
that our friendship should be warm and 
intimate.” 

“Then you are Miss Atherton’s accepted 
lover?” queried the doctor, with a keen 
glance into his face. 

Ray’s was haughty, now. 

*“‘T am to marry Miss Atherton, yes sir.’’ 

** Had you seen her very frequently before 
her illness? Did you understand her senti- 
ments thoroughly?” 

“Sirl’ And Ray did his best to put on 
a superb air of insulted dignity. 

“TI asked if you understood the poor 
child’s mind—her heart, rather?” 

**It seems to me, Doctor Brown, you are 
’ outof your province, What is itto you 
how well Amy and I understand each 
other?” 

“A great deal, young man. I am the 
poor girl’s physician, and if I find her mind 
requires more careful doctoring than her 
physical frame, shall I neglect any opportu- 
nity to receive all the light I can concerning 
it? One thing is very evident. Amy Ath- 
¢rton’s heart is bound up in Charlie Crey- 
ton, poor fellow!’ 

“Poor fellow!’ echoed Ray, angrily. 
“Are you wont to waste your sympathies on 
murderers?” 

“No, nor upon fortune-hunters,’”’ re- 
turned the doctor, coolly, inno way discom- 
posed by the rage into which the young 
gentleman had worked himself. ‘‘ But there 
are exceptions to allcases. Charlie Creyton 
must be proved guilty before he will receive 
my judgment. Itis a pretty fair proof of 
his worth that such a girl as Amy Atherton 
should love him. Were I you, it would re- 
quire fifty such fortunes as that of the Liv- 
ingstones to induce me to come between 
them.”’ 

“*When I am in need of prescription or 
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advice, Doctor Brown, I will come for it,” 
retorted Ray, walking off. 

The doctor rode over to Mr. Atherton’s 
at a brisk trot. 

“Til get to the bottom of the matter,” 
said he. ‘I wont have the girl murdered 
under my hands, Graham Atherton is such 
a genial clever fellow, I can’t believe he 
would force his daughter’s inclination. And 
the mother, though one of those still shy 
women you don’t know how to take, seems 
too tenderly devoted to be willing to sacri- 
fice her happiness. I must e’en puta few 
home questions, that, when the poor child 
recovers consciousness, I shall know how to 
deal with her.” 

Fortunately for the good doctor’s kindly 
intentions, Mr. Atherton was not at home, 
and his wife, after receiving his friendly 
but grave explanation of the danger which 
threatened, and the extreme delicacy and 
caution required in dealing with the patient, 
burst into a flood of relieving tears, and 
told him all. 

““Why,”’ said the indignant doctor, “ one 
would think we had gone back to the days 
of barbarism and despotism. You shall 
lose nothing by this confidence, my dear 
madam. LIhaveanidea. A very crude and 
bewildered glimmering of a suggestion, but 
we will see what comes of it. Now let me 
take a look at the patient. You think she 
is perfectly conscious of everything guing 
on about her?” 

“T certainly do, only she is too weak to 
exert herself at all.’”’ 

** Possibly, too, she shrinks from coming 
again into trouble. If we had only good 
news from that trial, it would be worth 
while to rouse her. It would be worth 


“When does the trial begin?” 

‘In two days. I expect Cranstown will 
be depopulated. It’s curious how such an 
excitement will run away with people. 
Everybody will be at the courthouse in 
D——, though they be obliged to craw! on 
their hands and knees to get there. Even 
Miss Anderson, for aught I know. I won- 
der, I wonder if I had got anywhere near 
the skeleton in that closet? Heigh-ho! 
this is a curious world, and a physician 
sometimes gets at the queerest part of if!”’ 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

Frvs as pretty girls as could be found 
anywhere in al] the country gathered to- 
gether in that one cosy little bedroom at 
Moreton Park. All in various stages of 
dishabille, and with curiosity very plainly 
written upon four pretty faces, and contend- 
ing there with sleepiness, for the old clock 
out in the hall had just chimed the ghostly 
hour of twelve. Upon the face of the owner 
ef the room, who stood with her back 
against the door to prevent all possible 
egress, there was a ludicrous mixture of so- 
lemnity and mischief, 

“You are all here, my sisters,’’ she said, 
at last, in a sepulchral tone of voice. ‘‘And 
you wish to know why I have summoned 
you hither—” 

“O now, Elma!’ broke in a clear imper- 
ative voice. ‘If you have anything to say, 
do say it, and let’s go to bed, for I’m aw- 
fully sleepy.” And Bertie Nelson, taking 
a piece of very sour pickle out of her 
mouth just long enough to utter these 
words, stretched her round arms, and 
opened that pretty mouth in a very sug- 
gestive way. 

“Don’t hurry me, Bertie Nelson,” said 
her cousin Elma, sternly. ‘‘ That which I 
have to impart is of weighty import, but— 
where on earth do you always get pickles? 
Do you carry a jar in your pocket, or how 
do you come by ’em?”’ 

* Echo answers buy ’em,”’ answered Ber- 
tie. “Isn’t it reasonable?” 

“ Girls?’ said a voice that had not spoken 
before. ‘“‘ We are losing our ‘ beauty sleep’ 
by waiting here; and as Elma seems to have 
called us together only to ask Bertie where 
she gets her pickles, I think we’d better 

” 

Stately Annette Orr it was that spoke, 
gathering her shaw! about her shoulders as 
if to leave the room, followed by the other 
two, Bertie’s older sister Helen, and an- 
other cousin, sweet Laurie Moreton. They 
were all cousins, and all very different types 
of beauty. Elma was a “ nondescript,” she 
always called herself, with a very fair com- 
plexion, mirthful gray eyes and exceedingly 
dark hair; a saucy pug nose, and quite as 
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saucya mouth. Annette Orr, or “‘ Queen,” 
as she was nicknamed, was the only real 
blonde in the group, with hair that might 
almost have been called auburn, there was 
such a gleam of red in its gold, and cold 
haughty blue eyes that expressed well her 
cold, selfish, calculating nature, 

Helen Nelson was Annette’s opposite in 
everything, each forming an excellent foil 
for the other, yet there was something 
about Helen’s face that Annette’s lacked. 
Was it the deep dark eyes that always 
seemed to hold a mystery in their depths, 
or the firm red lips with the slightly sorrow- 
ful droop at the corners, that told you that 
Helen had seen a great deal more of life 
than Annette? They were fellow-graduates 
of arenowned seminary, and each hail been 
two years in society, yet Helen seemed to 
have lived five to Annette’s one. She was 
of a very reserved and reticent mature, the 
only creature she was ever. known to pet or 
caress being her little sister. 

Bertie Nelson! How shall I describe her? 
How shall I make you feel that you know 
and love her, as did every one who looked 
upon her bright face? Just sixteen that 
very month, small and slight of form even 
for that age, yet with the wild grace of per- 
fect health in every movement: a darting 
birdlike grace that won for her her pet 
name of ‘“ Robin’? from her schoolmates 
and friends; wide brown eyes in which a 
world of mischief lurked, but which some 
times would show the deeper, more earnesi 
feelings of her heart, in the misty softness 
that came upon them. A restless head 
“ running over’’ with brown curls, a gipsey 
complexion, clear and brown, which sun or 
wind could not injure, with two rose leaves 
for the cheeks; that small saucy red mouth, 
with a set of teeth that dazzled the be- 
holder, beneath a straight little nose that 
never would turn up, no matter how scorn- 
ful she felt. That was Bertie Nelson! But 
how describe the ever-varying expression 
that gave the greatest charm to the girl's 
face? I give it up! 

Laura Moreton was just a pretty girl, 
with a great deal of common sense beneath 
her bright hair, and a warm loving heart 
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always open to everybody. A sober me- 
thodical little body, always “ picking up” 
after the others, and taking care of things 
generally. 

But, dear me! how long I have left Elma 
with her back to the door, and Annette 
wanting to get out! 

“Go back, Queenie,” said the former, 
with a peremptory wave of her hand. ‘*‘ The 
pickle question was only a side issue, sug- 
gested by the practical illustration before 
me. I have something of importance to say 
toallof you. Listen! Do you all know 
why we have been brought to Moreton 
Park?” 

“Ts that a conundrum?” asked Bertie. 
“If so, I give it up at once.” 

“TI suppose,” said Annette, loftily, “ we 
came to visit our aunt Mrs, Moreton.” 

*O, you ‘ suppose,’ do you?” said Elma, 
who did not have very much love or respect 
for her haughty cousin. ‘ What Miss Orr 
condescends to ‘suppose’ ought inevitably 
to be true. Dut may I ask you, sweet 
cousin, why we have never visited our aunt 
Mrs. Moreton before? We have been, some 

of us, nearly twenty years in this unfriendly 
world, and have never seen the inside of 
this house before. ‘Suppose’ again, Net- 
tie dear! But I will say to those who don’t 

even ‘suppose,’ that J know! My little 
mother, whom you all know never could 
keep anything from me that I wanted to 
have, was obliged to tell me the cause of so 
strange a proceeding on the part of our 
aunt, but she made me promise not to tell 
you before you came, for fear some of you 
might ‘ fly the track.’ ”’ 

“Don’t talk slang, whatever you do, E)- 
ma,’’ said Annette. ‘“‘If you have any- 
thing to say, please say it in English.” 

“Ahem!” coughed Elma. ‘ How shall I 
please her majesty? Well, young ladies, 
as you are all aware, our learned and trav- 
elled cousin Archibald Moreton (O, such a 
name!) has arrived at home. Having also 
arrived at the mature age of twenty-seven 
years, it is deemed proper that hé should 
take unto himself a wife. And as it would 
never do for him to take one with no More- 
ton blood in her veins, or no Moreton, or 
some other kind of money, in her pocket, 
our venerable aunt puts on her glasses, and 
Jooks about among her relations, sending 
written advertisements to the heads of the 

family—‘ Wanted, a girl! Must have the 


Moreton good looks, the Moreton sense, and. 
the Moreton money.’ There are just five of 
us in all, all possessing a fair share of the 

given requisites, and here we are, for this 

modern Turk to take his choice of five! 
Ilow do you like the situation?” 

“Nonsense, Elma!” said Annette and 
Tlelen together; while Laurie chimed ia 
with, “‘ You don’t expect us to believe this, 
do you?” And Bertie, in her surprise and 
indignation, sprang to her feet, and with- 
out a word stood gazing at Elma, 

“O, it’s true,” said that young lady, 
calmly. ‘You needn’t burn my faco up 
with your eyes, Robin.” 

* Well, now, I just tell you it’s going te 
be between four instead of five, because [ 
didn’t come here for any such purpose, and 
I am not going to have all my fun spoiled 
that way; so you can just count me out,” 

“Thank you, Robin,” said Elma, gravely. 
“*That’s one chance more for me! But al- 
low me to say that perhaps you will have no 
voice in the matter! My prophetic sonl 
tells me that you are the one our aunt will 
choose, because you are the youngest, and 
his lordship can train you up in the way 
you should go.” 

“We don’t live in Turkey, Elma Arnold, 
if this isa Turk,”’ said Bertie, impetuously. 
“And if they think they are going to spoil 
my first little flight into the world by clip- 
ping my wings this way, they’re mistaken. 
I shall begin by treating Mr. Moreton ia 
such a way that he wont look at me after 
the first day.’’ 

“T think Elma just wants to tease you, 
little sister,’ said Helen, putting her arm 
round Bertie gently. ‘If there is sucha 
plan, we are supposed to know nothing 
about it, and can just go on ‘in the ever 
tenor of our way; and that leads us to re- 
pose just now, I think.’ 

‘Well!’ said Elma, resignedly, as the 
girls passed out, ‘“‘I have given you fair 
warning, and if you don’t choose to take it, 
Ican’t help it. J mean to lay my plans te 
be mistress of Moreton Park.” 

A chorus of light laughter came back te 
her, for each of them knew that Elma Ar- 
nold never had a plan about anything ia 
her life. 

In fact, there was but one scheming head 
laid upon its pillow in Moreton Park that 
night, and that was the head of the mistress 
thereof. 
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CILAPTER IL. 


Wun the breakfast-bell rang next morn- 
ing there was a flutter of dainty morning- 
dresses into the hall, and a murmur of 
sweet voices. One alone was missing. 

* Where is Bertie, Ilelen?”’? asked Elma, 
quickly taking note of her favorite cousin’s 
absence. 

“T don’t know,”’ said Ielen, a little anx- 
jously. ‘‘ She was gone when I awakened. 
L wish you hadn’t said anything about that 
to her, Elma, for there is no telling what 
she will do now; and if she don’t take it 
that way, it will spoil all her pleasure.”’ 

“Pshaw! I'll risk Robin to circumvent 
everybody, and have all the fun, too,”’ said 
Elma, as they went down the stairway to- 
gether. ‘‘ But what excuse will you make 
to madam our aunt for her absence?” 

An answer was prevented by their en- 
trance into the breakfast-room, where Mrs. 
Moreton was already seated at the head of 
the long table glittering with family silver, 
Stilla handsome graceful woman, despite 
her fifty years, she rose to receive them 
with a gracious ‘‘ good-morning”’ to each, 
Then “‘my son Archibald,’? who was still 
standing beside his chair, was presented to 
each of his fair cousins. Blue eyes and 
black, brown eyes and gray, flashed their 
greeting into his, and a rapid opinion was 
formed as the owners took their seats. 

‘*T shall like him,”’ thought Helen. “ He 
has a good face.”’ 

“IT don’t know about him. He is not all 
my fancy painted him,” thought Annette. 

Laurie thought, ‘‘The idea of my at- 
tempting to please him!’ While Elma’s 
thoughts would have been best expressed 
by the whistle she longed to give. 

Archibald Moreton was a very handsome 
man, as he had a right to be, since there 
never was a homely Moreton; but his face 
was about as easily read to a casual ob- 
server as Egyptian hieroglyphics. His own 
mother didn’t know her son yet, as was evi- 
dent from the scheme she had planned. 

‘*Where is your sister, Helen?’”’ she asked 
directly. ‘I hope she is not ill.” 

‘I’m here,’’ said a breathless voice at 
the door. ‘‘I ran every step of the way 
after I found I was so late, and please ex- 

euse me this time, auntie.”” And Bertie, 
with her scarlet hood fallen. back upon her 
shoulders, and her brown curls rippling 
above it, gemmed here and there with 
frozen snow she had brushed from the trees 
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in her rapid walk, eyes and cheeks glowing 
with the morning air, walked swiftly round 
the table, and held up her lips for the 
stately lady to kiss, which she did very 
warmly. 

A cool little bow was all she vouchsafed 
to her cousin on being presented, and, 
throwing her cape and hood on a vacant 
chair, she took her seat by [elen. 

““Where did you go, anyway, Bertie?’ 
asked her sister, in an undertone, a flush of 
excitement staining her dark cheek. 

**T was tracking rabbits,’’ said she, brief- 
ly. “I saw their tracks under our win- 
dow, and followed them into the wood.” 

“Did you bring any of them home with 
you?”’ asked a grave voice at the foot of the 
table. 

“If I had takenagun with me I should,” 
not a smile dimpling her cheek as she 
looked at him. ‘ But I couldun’t find any 
one awake to ask for one.” 

I must have been up before you,” 
he said, ‘‘since I was in the wood and saw 
the acquaintance you made,” 

The blood rushed to the girl’s face as it 
very seldom did, staining neck and cheek, 
and even the shell-like ear, as she wondered 
if he had seen all her wild frolic that morn- 
ing—bending down the already snow-laden 
saplings, and letting them spring up with 
her again, clinging to the branches with 
tingling hands, and various other freaks 
more pleasant in the act than in the re- 
membrance. Had he seen them all? She 
regained her composure though ina mo- 
ment, and, seeing the wondering look on 
Helen’s face, turned to her aunt with: 

“‘T did make another acquaintance beside 
the rabbits this morning, auntie! The very 
old Witch of Endor, I do believe.” 

“That was Aunt Judith, I know,” said 
Mrs. Moreton. ‘‘Where did you meet 
her?” 

“She was in the woods digging in the 
snow with a stick. Scared me a little at 
first, but I spoke to her, and she asked me 
to go into her cabin to warm.”’ 

“You didn’t go, Bertie Nelson?” cried 
Annette. 

“ Of course I went,”’ said Bertie. ‘And 
she gave me a sweet potato roasted in the 
ashes to eat. If I had thought of it, I 
would have asked her to send you one,”’ 

** Did she have any pickles?” asked Elma, 

Happening to look towards Mr. Moreton 
just then, Bertie saw an amused under- 
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standing look in his face that puzzled her 
so much she did not answer; and very soon 
they arose and went into the parlor, where 
a@ wood fire burned and sparkled. 

“O—O!r’ cried Bertie, in a surprised 
delighted voice, holding her little cold 
hands out to the blaze. ‘I am sure I 
thought this house was heated by a furnace. 
Are there not registers in our rooms?” 

‘““Yes,”’ answered her aunt. “But I 
can’t give up my wood fire in one room, 
anyway.” 

*That’s nice of you,” said the girl, ener- 
getically. ‘“‘I shall just stay here all the 
time.” And down on the rug she sank, 
much to Helen’s mortification. 

** What will become of the rabbits if you 
do?” asked Archie, looking down at her, a 
smile hiding behind his dark mustache. 

“TI meant all the time I stayed in the 
house. I hate registers.’’ 

*““Now I like them, don’t you, Cousin 
Elma?” said Archie, turning so suddenly 
upon that young lady, who was gazing med- 
itatively down at Robin on the rug, start- 
ling her so that for once in her life she 
blushed. 

“No, I don’t,” she said, shortly. And 
then the six went off into an earnest de- 
bate on the opposing merits of furnaces 
and fireplaces, bidding fair to become well 
acquainted in a very short time. And all 
the while there was a mirthful gleam in 
Archie’s eyes that puzzled Bertie sorely. 
Then, as ever after, she took the opposite 
side of the question, and grew very warm 
and excited, while he remained cool and 


impassive, Thus the morning was passed 
with music and conversation; then, as the 
old-fashioned dinner-hour approached, Ar- 
chie arose and looked at his watch. 
“Young ladies,’ he said, ‘‘as perhaps 
you'do not know, two of my friends are 
coming on the next train, It is time now 


I was going to the station to meet them.” 
“How nice!’ said Elma. ‘* Why didn’t 
you prepare us for this before?’’ 
“You can take no possible interest in 
them, and must not meddle with them,’’ he 
said, looking steadily at her, ‘‘ But you 


must surely have known, all of you, that I 


would have some one to meet you. Or did 
you think I was Turk enough to want all 
five of you to myself for three months? I 
think more of your pleasure than that.’’ 
Bertie looked up roguishly at Elma, who 
tried in vain to look innocent and uncon- 


cerned under the searching eyes bent on 
her. Then he turned to Helen, 

“One of my friends is already an ac- 
quaintance of yours, Cousin Ilelen,” he 
said. “And of yours also, Annette, I think. 
He met you in New York two years ago.” 

** What is his name?”’ said Helen, a little 
listlessly, toying with an exquisite Italian 
vase that had stood on the table beside her, 
while Annette’s blue eyes flashed with 
interest. 

‘Chalmers Dalton,’ answered Archie, 
keeping his eyes riveted upon Helen’s face, 
which paled and then grew scarlet beneath 
his gaze, while the vase slipped from her 
trembling fingers with a crash on the mar- 
ble table; and as she stooped to collect the 
fragments, she did not answer. 

“‘T remember him very well, and liked 
him very much,’’ said Annette, ‘“‘ Who 
else is coming?”’ 

Only a friend for Bertie,’ he answered, 
mischievously, ‘‘A nephew of Chalmers, 
Oscar Mannering by name, a very nice boy, 
of perhaps nineteen years, You must try 
to amuse the little fellow, Bertie, and not 
let him get homesick.”’ 

“Thank you,’’? with a little affected 
childish lisp. ‘ Will he play with me real 
nice, do you think?’’ 

“TI hope you will not quarrel, Mother 
must see to that.” And, with a polite bow, 
he left the room. 

‘What could he mean, Bertie, by my not 
having any ‘interest in hisfriends? Ican’t 
imagine,’’ said Elma, in a low tone. 

‘Don’t ask me what he means by any- 


thing,” said Bertie, pettishly, ‘I don’t 


think he knows himself. I don’t like him, 
and I shall hate that Mannering boy, I 
know I shall.’’ 

**You don’t hate me though, Robin, sodon’t 
look at me as though you did,’’ said Elma, 


caressingly. ‘‘ Why, where are the other 


girls gone? To dress for dinner, I suppose. 
Let’s follow suit—do you see the pun, Rob- 
in? Ill try and take the Mannering boy 
off your hands.”” And they whirled away 
through the halls and up the stairs to the 
music of their own light hearts and feet. 


CHAPTER UL. 

Just before the dinner-bell rang Elma 
came out of her room and rapped hurriedly 
at the door of the one occupied by Helen 
and Bertie. 
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“ They’ve come!’’ she ejaculated as the 
door was opened. ‘And I just tell you, 
Robin, you may look out for your heart 
when you see that Mannering boy! Lle’s 
no boy at all! Every bit ef twenty-one, 
and just a love of a mustache! But what's 
the matter, Helen?”’ she asked, abruptly. 

* Only a bad headache,”’ was the answer, 
as the pale face was lifted from its pillow. 
** Bertie has been so busy bathing my head, 
she has forgotten to dress. Hurry, dear 
child, and go down with Elma.” 

‘J would rather not go. Let me stay 
with you!’ And Bertie tenderly smoothed 
the dark hair back from the throbbing 
temples. 

*O no, Robin, I'm better alone, you 
know. Go down and enjoy yourself, and 
ask our aunt to excuse me for this evening.” 

When they were gone, she arose, and 
sinking down by her open trunk, buried 
her face in her hands, “ Tlow should she 
ever meet Chalmers Dalton?” was the 
question that racked her aching head and 
heart. Ilow, without betraying the secret 
she had guarded so well, dwell beneath the 
same roof with him for the weeks or 
months to follow? 

Two years before, as Archie had said, 
she had met him in New York, and they 
had soon become warin friends—then lovers, 
All had gone smoothly until six months 
before, when an anonymous letter she re- 
ecived parted them forever. Not because 
she fully believed its accusations against 
her lover, but because she had doubted 
him for an instant. Ile could not brook 


suspicion—his proud spirit revolted at its 
very first breath, and he would not conde- 


scend to deny or explain anything the letter 
contained. 


She took her journal from the trunk, 
read over its lovelit record, opening the 


leaves as one opens a coflln-lid, lifting amid 


blinding tears the withered rosebuds that 
marked cach page, and thought, as she laid 
her aching head back upon her pillow, how 
much better it is to lose a friend by death— 
to bury their bodies out of your sight, 
knowing their souls are still yours—than to 
lose a living friend! To see them moving 
about you, and to meet them every day, 
even talking with them as of old, yet know- 
ing all the while that they are lost to you 
forever! 

Down stairs, after dinner the young peo- 
ple were gathered together before the pleas- 
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ant wood fire. Aunette, looking royally 
beautiful in her rich dinner-dress, had 
taken possession of Chalmers Dalton, and 
was exerting all her powers to keep him at 
her side—and she could be very fascinating 
when she chose. But all the while his 
thoughts were not of her. She only served 
to recall to his memory with painful dis- 
tinctness the girl he still loved with an un- 
dying fervor. Annette knew this, and it 
troubled her vanity. “I will make him 
forget her!’ she vowed in her heart. 

“Tlow charming your little cousin is!’’ 
he said, looking towards the sofa where Ber- 
tie was engaged in an animated conversa- 
tion with Oscar Mannering, whom she was 
already bewildering. Giving her sole and 
undivided attention to this young gentle- 
man, she had snubbed Archie so unmerci- 
fully whenever he addressed her, that at 
last he had taken Elma on one arm and 
Laurie on the other, and gone on an ex- 
ploring tour around the room, looking at 
and talking of the pictures that graced its 
walls, 

“Yes, Bertie is very pretty,’’ said An- 
nette, “but I do not think her near so 
beautiful as her sister Ilelen.”’ 5 

Chalmers started and looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

“Ts it possible you do not know they are 
sisters?’ she asked. ‘“‘ Bertie has been in 
boarding-school all her life, but I supposed 
you had seen her during vacations. Helen 
is here also, but ill with a headache. You 
know ”’—and she laughed lightly—* they 
say we are all here for Mr. Moreton to 


choose his wife among us, and Helen is 
certainly the favored one.’’ 

O Annette! Annette! Those proud beau- 
tiful lips must have been accustomed to 
falsehood, or that one would not have 


slipped so glibly over them! 
Chalmers said nothing, but his proud 


face grew sterner and colder, then assumed 
a ** society smile,’ and for the next hour 
he devoted himself so faithfully to his fair 
companion, that she congratulated herself 
on her success, 


But there had been a listener to all this 


of whom she knew nothing, There were 
all sorts of little surprises in Moreton [louse 
in the shape of unexpected doors and win- 
dows, and just behind the crimson velvet 
chair Miss Orr occupied one of the former 
stood ajar, and beyond it sat Mrs. Moreton 
in her little private room, 
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“You mean something by that, Annette 
Orr,” said the old lady, dropping her book 
in her lap and listening intently. ‘I have 
not known you for so many years for noth- 
ing, my dear.” 

Being a very wise old lady, she soon ar- 
rived at a conclusion very near the truth, 
and resolved to act upon it. 

But several days passed away and Ilelen 
had met Mr. Dalton so coldly and calmly, 
that her convictions were almost shaken. 
Indeed, she was getting bewildered every 
way, for Archie’s attentions were very 
evenly distributed between his cousins, ex- 
cepting Bertie, who would not let him be 
kind to her. She was overwhelming in her 
condescension and kindness to Oscar Man- 
nering, until the youth’s handsome head 
was turned, and he fancied himself very 
desperately in love. Bertie did not care, 
Anything to keep Archie Moreton from 
thinking ske was on the list from which he 
was to choose his wife. She heeded neither 
warning nor reproof from ITelen, and when 
she saw the rebuking glance in Archie’s 
eye when she was guilty of some unusually 
reckless piece of mischief, she would shrug 
her pretty shoulders, looking up at him 
with bright defiant eyes, and off again to 
something new. Elma was a very able co- 
adjutor, and between the two they kept the 
house in a perfect whirl of excitement and 
gayety, becoming very popular in the 
usually quiet neighborhood. Balls and 
parties followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion, and the hours flew by as if fairy- 
winged. 

Each of the five had her own especial 
circle of admirers, but Bertie was a favorite 
with all. If Archie had not had a clue to 
her conduct, he would have been sorely 
puzzled to know why she was so kind to 
everybody else and so unkind tohim. But 
he did have a clue; and taking pity at last 
on his mother’s evident distress, he took 
her into his confidence, and the two had 
many secret conferences over this, and also 
over the affairs of Ilelen and Dalton; for, in 
return for her son’s confidence, Mrs, More- 
ton told him of the conversation she had 
overheard. Archie knew a great deal more 
about this love affair than either of the par- 
ties knew; and though not a believer in 
match-making as a general thing, he deter- 

mined to interfere in this, Ile also knew 
more about Miss Orr than that young lady 
thought he did, and had by no means a fa- 
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vorable opinion of her honor or honesty, 
Helen went about the house her own 
gentle, quiet, dignified self, trying in vain 
to check Bertie in her wild pranks, and en- 
dearing herself every day to her cousin and 
her aunt, with whom she spent most of her 
time. So the days went by, and the “ Quin- 
tette’? had been at Moreton Park almost 
the allotted time of their visit, and, as Elma 
said, ‘still nobody knew whom the Turk 
would call to share his throne.” Over- 
hearing this, “* the Turk ”? smiled again be- 
hind his mustache, but kept what he knew 
and ‘thought to himself and his mother. 


‘ 


CIAPTER IV. 


Tue three months of their visit were 
almost over, and the pleasant days of spring 
had come. Bertie came out on the piazza 
oue evening just before sunset, and, seat- 
ing herself on one of the lower steps, rested 
her chin in her hand in an ungraceful but 
comfortable position, and fell to musing. 
** What did it all amount to, anyway®’ she 
asked herself. Here she was going on ina 
way perfectly unnatural to herself, when 
there wasn’t the slightest use of it. No 
doubt Archie Moreton had never thought 
of her, so young, so giddy, so unstable even 
at her best, for a wife, and she had made 
him her enemy for life, when she might 
have had him fora friend always. Sucha 
true wise friend he was, she knew, for 
Tlelen said so. And two great tears gath- 
ered in Bertie’s eyes, and plashed down 
upon her hands; so unusual a sight, that 
she gazed at them in astonishment herself. 
The fact is, Bertie, for the first time in her 
life, had the ‘* blues.”? She had refused to 
join the others in a ride they had taken 
that afternoon, because she wanted to be 
alone. While she was still thinking what 
**a vanity and vexation of spirit” life was, 
there came a patter of childish feet on the 
gravel walk, and “Joe,” a little waif who 
had drifted into the family to become the 
spoiled pet of the house, came toddling to 
her side. 

** Miss Bertie pay with Joe?’’ he said, in- 
terrogatively, as he reached her. 

“No, Joe, not now. Run down the walk 
there in the sunshine, and I will come direct- 
ly,” giving the curly head a pat that made 
him happy fer an hour, and was soon lost 
in deep thought again, from which she was 
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only roused by the whir of the approaching 
carriage wheels, They sounded faster she 
thought than they ought to, and looking 
down the long avenue, she saw the horses 
eoming—the carriage evidently empty be- 
hind them, and swaying with every motion 
of the runaways, Ller first thought was of 
Joe, and spring ng to her feet, she ran down 
the walk, until she saw him standing in the 
eentre of the avenue, evidently petrified 
with fear, his small hands outstretched for 
aid. Ilow she reached him she hardly 
knew. She was not conscious of her own 
danger as she flew down the walk. She 
only saw the pallid face and wide blue eyes 
of the child with the terrified horses dashing 
upon him. She caught the glitter of the 
carriage wheels, saw the flying hoofs almost 
upon her, and the next moment had caught 
the boy in her arms and sank buck on the 
bank unconscious, leaving one foot to be 
crushed beneath them. She knew nothing 
more until she found herself being carried 
toward the house, in a pair of arms that, 
strong as they were, trembled beneath their 
burden. Looking up she met Archie’s dark 
eyes looking pityingly into hers. In an in- 
stant all her reckless desperate feelings re- 
turned and she struggled to free herself. 

“Put me down, Mr. Moreton! How dare 
you!—”’ and then she burst into tears. 

“TI can’t put you down, Bertie,” he said, 
gently but firmly, *‘ until I am sure you can 
walk, and I ‘dare’ because there is no one 
else to help you. Don’t struggle so, little 
girl! You will only tire yourself and me.” 

So she could only cover her burning face 
with her hands and lie still until they 
reached the piazza, where he stood her gen- 
tly down. But she could not stand, One 
heavy hoof had crushed the delicate foot 
and ankle, and she sank down with a moan 
of pain. 

Then he took her up again—‘* Don’t you 
see now, Bertie,” he said, *‘ why I dared 
to carry you? I will take you to mother’s 
room, then leave you if you wish.” 

Mrs. Moreton met them with a frightened 
face, and Archie explained that the party 
had left the carriage at the foot of a hill 
which they wished to ascend, and the horses, 
left to themselves, became frightened and 
started for home. He was on horseback, 
and fearing his mother would be frightened, 
he started after them, arriving just in time 
to see Bertie catch Joe from under their 


feet. 
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“Tlow could you risk your life that way, 
Bertie?” asked Mrs, Moreton, when she 
had removed the dainty boot from the swol- 
len foot, and was bathing and rubbing it, 
while waiting for the others, Archie had 
gone to meet with the carriage. 

“I didn’t think my life was of any ac- 
count to any one just‘then,” said Dertie, 
with alittle hystericallaugh. “And Iknew 
you all loved little Joe.” 

“And didn’t you know we all loved you, 
too, dear child?” There were unmistak- 
able tears in Mrs, Moreton’s eyes as she 
drew poor Bertie’s head to her bosom. 

“T didu’t see how you could,” she an- 
swered, humbly.. “I have not tried to 
make any one love me since I have been 
here, and I have been so—so hateful and 
wild, and I didn’t think you could do any- 
thing but hate me.” 

“Why, child, we knew,’’ and Mrs. More- 
ton was just on the point of betraying her 
son’s confidence, when the door opened and 
Ilelen flew to her sister’s side pale with 
anxiety. 

*“O Robin! little Robin! are you sure 
you are not hurt worse than Archie told 
me?” taking her out of her aunt’s arms into 
her own and kissing her over and over again. 

‘* There is one who loves you, at any rate, 
Bertie,’ said Mrs, Moreton. 

“Dear old Faithfulness—mother and sis- 
ter both to me,”’ said the girl, stroking her 
sister's face. ‘* She knows I’m not half so 
bad as I pretend to be. But what is the 
matter with you, Ilelen? I never saw you 
look like that before,” turning the face now 
crimson with happy blushes toward the 
light. 

** | will tell you after a while,” whispered 
Helen, and then the others thronged in to 
praise and pet the little invalid until she 
could not help but know they all loved her. 
Archie brought Joe in upon his shoulder, 
and he made a triumphant march round the 

room, telling everybody how “ye gate bid 
-hosses yun ovey Joe and Miss Bertie. Joe 
knock ’em down next time.”’ 

‘** What a pity,” said Elma, when they 
were through lauyhing at this, “‘that you 
should have taken it into your head, Robin, 
to make a heroine of yourself on the very 
evening of the grandest and last ball of the 
season at Moreton Park. You can’t dance 
with thatfoot. And then the supper! what 
a treat you’ll miss!’ 

bring her up a plate of pickles” said 
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Archie, gravely. ‘ That’s all she cares for, 
you know. That is, if she hasn’t already 
a supply on hand, or rather in her pocket.’’ 

Elma looked up at him with a new lightin 
her eyes. ‘‘I am suspicious of you,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘ What do you know about pickles?” 

“What do you ‘suppose’ I know?’ he 
answered. ‘Or is it only Annette that 
“supposes?” J know Bertie likes them.” 

** What are you two talking about’’ cried 
Bertie, in amazement. 

“O, just a little ‘side issue’ about 
pickles,” said Archie. ‘The real question 
before the house is—Registers—to be liked 
or disliked?” 

Elma’s face grew scarlet as the truth 
flashed upon her mind, and she ran from 
the room in dismay. 

**T am going to send you all away now,” 
said Mrs. Moreton. ‘‘ You will drink your 
tea in the parlor, and then disperse to dress 
for the evening—Bertie and I think we will 
stay here.”’ 

“*T will come back when Iam dressed, 
Robin,”’ whispered Helen, ‘‘and tell you 
all you want to know.”’ 

“And wont you tell me what you were 
talking about a while ago?’’ said Bertie, 
eatching Archie’s hand as he passed her. 

“Yes, and a great deal more sometime,”’ 
he said, stooping to kiss her before his 
mother’s eyes, and leaving her more bewil- 
dered than ever. 


CHAPTER V. 


HELEN came in a little later, and kneel- 
ing by Bertie’s sofa gave her a full history 
of that evening’s proceedings. 

You knew, little sister, that Chalmers 
Dalton and I were to have been married 
this winter, but you did not know the rea- 
son why the marriage did not take place. 
I did not tell you because I did not want 
your bright spirit clouded and dimmed be- 
cause mine was. But it was an anonymous 
letter, Robin, that made all the trouble; and 
you will give me credit for great self-control, 
when I tell you that I have known fora 
long time that Annette Orr wrote that letter. 
I knew at school how well she could dis- 
guise her hand, and I found ina book in 
the library at home, a copy in her own writ- 
ing of the letter I received. 

‘I did not accuse her of it, because I 
thought then it could do no good any way, 
and I have tried to treat her kindly since. 
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One day, though, since I came here, in one 
of my sad moods I told Aunt Moreton, whe 
las been a motlier to me, Bertie, all about 
this, and to-day Archie brought Chalmers 
to me and told him all. And so, little sister, 
we are happy again.” 

Bertie had risen from the sofa in her 
mingled indignation and happy excitement, 
but Archie whom she ha! not known was 
there, placed her gently back among the 
pillows. ‘*The patient is under my care 
now, Miss Nelson, and your presence is re- 
quested in the drawing-room.” So Helen 
left them and Archie stood by the sofa. 

** Mother asked me to come and stay with 
you, Bertie,” he said, “ until her duty of re- 
ceiving the guests is performed. If there is 
any one else you would rather have, tell me 
and I will bring them.” 

There was no answer but a sob, and the 
next moment he was kneeling at her side. 
trying to take her hands away from her face. 

** Does that mean, Robin, that you would 
rather have me than anybody else? Tell 
me! Not only for this evening but for 
always?”’ 

He didn’t need any answer when he saw 
her face, which was soon resting very con- 
tentedly against his shoulder. Ter first 
question was Bertie-like. “Ilow—could— 
you—like—me—Archie?”’ / 

“*T—really — don’t —know — Bertie,” he 
answered, “only I couldn’t belpit. It was 
not because you tried to make me like you, 
was it? But then the register settled all 
that.”’ 

**O, do tell me about that,’’ she cried, 
starting up again. 

“T can’t tell you anything unless you 
keep stiil,’’ he said, soberly. ‘‘ It is impor- 
tant for your health that you let your 
head stay where I put it. Besides, such 
restlessness disturbs my thoughts.” 

**O well, any way,’’ she said, resignedly, 
**so you tell me.’’ 

** There isn’t much to tell, only that my 
room is directly beneath the one Elma oc- 
cupies—( Keep still, Robin!)—and the nigh: 
you came her register was open, and | 
couldn’t help hearing every word you all 
said. And as I had already taken a fancy to 
you from your picture, I determined when I 
heard you disclaiming so vigorously any in- 
tentions upon my honorable self, that you 
—Bertie Nelson—should some day be my 
wife. Don’t you think I will carry out that 
determination?” 
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Again no answer was necessary save the 
one he took from her lips, and he went on: 
“So you see I had aclue to your conduct 
all the while, and understood my willful 
little darling. I knew, too, who it was that 
used to steal out of the pleasant parlor into 
poor old Aunt Judith’s cabin and read the 
Bible to her by firelight. A thousand other 
little things like that, Robin, that you 
thought I knew nothing about, were mak- 
ing me love you all the time. Then to-day 
when I saw you, so utterly forgetful of self, 
spring in between those flying horses and 
yur poor little Joe, I resolved that if God 
rpared my darling, she should know to-night 
how much I loved her—now are you satis. 
fied?” 

She answered him then, but I should 
weary you were I to repeat all that was said. 
At last, “‘what are you going to do with 
Oscar, Bertie?” asked Archie. 

*O, I forgot to tell you that two weeks 
ago, I persuaded him that Elma suited him 
s great deal better than I did. I think that 
will be a match.” 

That Elma!’ said Archie. Ilow she 
‘made me laugh that night. And a while 
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ago, when I heard her come into her room, — 
I called through the register, ‘ Do you think 
this modern Turk”? has taken his choice 
of Five?’ and she stood there and scolded 
me for fifteen minutes, ending by saying 
she thought I might have taken her at her 
word, when I heard her say she meant to 


, be mistress of Moreton Park. But she 


seems to be very well satisfied. I think all 
the ‘Quintette’ ought to be. Even our 
quiet Laurie has captured a heart. An- 


. nette will go away though, feeling that she 


undertook a great deal and failed.” 

“Did you tell her you knew all about 
her?” asked Bertie. 

“Helen would not let me,’’ he said. 
“And I think myself her punishment was 
sufficient when she saw them together and 
knew her scheme had failed. There was 
one plot though that didn’t fail, wasn’t 
there, Bertie? I think, to use a little slang, 
that as aschemer our mother is a success, 
for she says you were her choice for me even 
before youcame, AndI know I am more 
than content to take the ‘One of Five’ 
Fate has giver me. What do you think 
about it, Robiny 


“Should you ask me whence my story,” 
Whence the tale I am repeating, 

“‘T should answer I should tell you,” 
That when springtime smiled upon us, 
Charming nature into gladness, 

Then the birds upon the treetops 
Twittered in the budding branches, 
Chattered gayly to each other, 

Talked about their human neighbors; 
And my soul, in tune with nature, 
Understood their words of wisdom, 
Caught the meaning of their language, 
And gained knowledge from their chatter. 


On a higher branch than others, 

In a spreading stately elm tree, 

Sat a wise one of the bird-tribe; 
And he thus harangued his fellows: 
- “Strange it is that huroan beings 
One and all seem so unhappy; 
They, who have so much to live for, 
Tlave so much to make them joyous, 
With their lots are discontented, 
Though some gain abundant riches, 
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Others make themselves most famous, 
And some homes are bright with lovelight; 
Not one counts himself as blessed, 

For beyond his power of reaching 

Some untasted fruit hangs gleaming. 


“O, my fellow-birds of passage! 

In my journeys north and southward 
Much I’ve studied human nature, 
And I find that all men follow 

In the old and beaten pathway 
Trod before for countless ages. 
Everywhere a nameless yearning 
Fills the breasts of men and women. 
I have seen young men and maidens 
Start in life with hearts all glowing, 
Bright with fervid youthful feeling, 
Seeking to attain some object, 
Thinking then to be most happy; 

I have seen them spend a lifetime 
In a useless vain endeavor 

To fulfil some pet ambition, 

To some end and aim accomplish. 
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' Life is more or less a failure 


Unto every human being; 

Though some gain the goal more nearly 
Than their struggling fellow-workers, 
More of them are chasing phantoms 
Through long lives of sin and sorrow. 


“ Once I knew a man of promise; — 
One whose glowing youthful genius, 
Aided by a high ambition, 
Prompted him to seek the homage 
Of the race and age he lived in. 

Far above him fame’s bright banner 
Floated in the mountain breezes, 
And to reach it, long he struggled 
Up the steep and rugged ascent 

To the object of his labor. 


“Path beset by thorny brambles, 
And by hidden snares and pitfalls, 
Caused him many times to falter; 
Dut ambition goaded onward, | 

And he turned not from his purpose; 
Still he plodded on unresting, 

Till at last he gained the object 

Of his patient long exertion. 


“ Then he thought to cease from toiling, 
And to rest thenceforth contented; 

But new heights soon caught his vision, 
And ambition all unsated 

Urged him on to new endeavor. 
Happiness with trailing garments, 

Just beyond his power of grasping, 
With false promises beguiling, 
Providence, R. I., July, 1875. 


Lured him on with smiling face. 
Then his fainting spirit failed him, 
With the summit still above him; 
And bis fondest hopes all blasted, 
Then he waited, worn and weary, 
Through long years of untold sorrow, 
Longing for the welcome summons 
Which should call him hence forever. 
Thus this life, so full of promise 

In its early morning brightness, 
Clouded o’er at highest noontide, 
Faded out in darkness dreary.” 


Tere the wise bird ceased his chatter, 
And his fellow-birds assented 

To the words which he had spoken, 
Know you not, the friends, the moral 
Of the tale I’ve tried to tell you? 

To the untrained mind, exertions 
Ending short of hopes accomplished 
Seem indeed as dreary failure. 


Were this short and fleeting carth-life 
All there is of our existence, 

Then the struggle of our lifetimes 
Would indeed to us be uscless, 

Ah! this life is but a foretaste 

Of another life more happy. 

If true unto our higher natures 

In this world of sinful pleasures, 
All our toils here unrewarded, 

All our labor unrequited, 

There shall find reward most fitting, 


Wrrn the title of this story there is a 
wide field to moralize in; but not wishing 
to weary my readers with dry uninteresting 
stories, I will endeavor to give them an in- 
cident that came under my observation 
years ago, stripped of all verbiage, and re- 
duced to a matter-of-fact narrative. 

Caleb Armstrong used to command a 
whaler out of Nantucket about the year 
1821, and would have continued to do so 
for many voyages, in all probability, but for 
one thing—his wife! Another chance to 
moralize, if I were not resolved to stick to 
the point. 

Caleb was a royal whaler, had good disci- 


, Pline aboard for those days, made short 
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voyages, whaling good ones, in fact, and 
was in demand among the Quaker factors 
on thr island. But he had the luck to hold 
a mate’s berth only when at home; and, 
what was worse, his feminine captain used 
to spend his lay long before his return, so, 
in settling with his creditors at the end of a 
voyage, he was astern every time. 

That sort of thing was discouraging, but 
Caleb, being in mortal fear of his spouse, 
dared not even remonstrate; so, after his 
last voyage, he got to loafing his time away 
in Jack Shaw’s West India grocery, spend- 
ing what little change he had for Jamaica 
and Santa Cruz rum, Ile soon began to 
run down at the heel, and the steady pre- 
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cise Quaker factors refused to trust him 
with another ship, and thus he was stranded. 

The tide commenced to turn from an ep- 
isode in Shaw’s one night. Flip and grog 
were passing around lively, Caleb taking his 
dose every time any one treated, for Shaw 
had long since refused to trust him for liq- 
our, as his money had gone long before his 
eredit did, when one of the crowd (a snap- 
py-looking, saucy-eyed sa‘lor) said: 

“T say, Cale, what is the reason you are 
such a devil alongside of an ugly whale, 
while you are an infernal coward under the 
lee of the old woman?” 

Caleb gave a sickly smile, being too much 
demoralized to resent the insult, and 


replicd: 
‘“‘Tam no more afraid of my wife than 
you are.”’ 


As he answered, a silence came over the 
erowd, all of whom appeared to be inter- 
ested in something Shaw was telling, while 
Caleb, surprised at their inattention to him, 
looked hastily around to find the cause of 
it, meeting the irate vision of his dame, 
who had come in for groceries, and over- 
heard the question and answer, 

“You good-for-nothing shellbacks!?’ she 
eried in loud tones. ‘‘Ilere is where my 
shiftless husband comes to get drunk, and 
then be led into abusing me, his own wife, 
for you to laugh at, is it? Jack Shaw, if 
you sell him another drop of your poison, 
V’ll pound you to jelly! Caleb, take my 
arm, and come home this minute.”’ And 
before the poor man recovered his senses, 
he was tucked up under her wing, and 
walked to the door, where she paused, said 
all manner of ugly things to the crowd, 
then led her husband off, he going like a 
lamb to the slaughter. 

“Yar! her voice goes through me like a 
knife,’’ said Jack, after they were gone. 

All felt ashamed of themselves, for, with 
all her failings, she had told them some se- 
vere truths, and sorry for Caleb to be united 
to such a wife, and it was a relicf when the 
one who had forced the tinfortunate man 
into the awkward position said: 

“Tl tell you what we’lldo, boys. Caleb 
is in a stew this time; now let’s get him 
out of it.’ 

**Tlow?” all demanded. 

“We will get up@ ship for him. Ill 
take two thousand dollars of the stock if I 

ean go his mate and keep him to weather o’ 
iquor.”’ 
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There was a dead silence for a few mo- 
ments, and then Jack got up onachair and 
began to relieve himself, as he always did, 
by a speech, 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “ you hear the 
proposition of Mr., Knowles. Caleb owes 
me five hundred dollars, and there isn’t the 
ghost of «chance for me to get it unless he 
goes whaling again. Le is poor and drunk- 
en, but he is honest. Get him away from 
the influence he is under, with a prudent 
man like Mr. Knowles for a mate, and he’ll 
do well enough. I will go three thousand 
dollars more on him.’? 

Loud wpplause came from the crowd, and 
then Jack, preparing a paper to the effect 
that the subscribers pledged the amount 
against their names to fit a whaling-ship, 
Caleb Armstrong to be master, aflixed his 
own signature with the sum he stated, 
called on Mr. Knowles for his promise to be 
made good, which readily was given, then 
went to work in the crowd, 

Being done on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, it took but a short time to raisea 
sufficient amount for the purpose, and then 
it was voted by the stockholders that Shaw 
act as their agent in buying and fitting a 
ship, which he agreed to do at once. 

Shaw went up to Armstrong’s house the 
next day, found him in the kitchen with 
rather a subdued look, and noticing the 
scared air that came over his face as he saw 
his visitor, said, cheerily: 

Tlow are you to-day, Caleb?” 

Mrs. Armstrong bounced in so suddenly 
as he spoke as to convince Jack that she 
had been peering through a keyhole at 


him, so, - nodding unceremoniously, he 
opened his business. 

“Do you want to go another voyage, 
captain?’ 


** Of course he does, you gawk! But he 
can’t get a ship, owing to his getting drunk 
so often in your store; and he shan’t goa 
mate as long as I’ve got a word to say!’ 
said the would-be head of the house. 

*“You shut up! I called to see Caleb, 
and not you; and if you put in your oar 
again, I'll put your husband in jail for his 
debts,” was Shaw’s savage remark, in a 
tone that rather frightened her, 

‘Be a man, Caleb, and answer me. Do 
you want to go another voyage?”’ 

“TI do,” he faltered, appalled at his te- 
merity in answering without consent of his 
boss. 


“Who has?” hastily inquired Caleb. 


or hair of you again.”’ 


breeches himself. 


he used to wear before his marriage, and, 
moreover, wore his best suit of clothes. 

“TIave a snifter?” asked Jack, just to 
see how the land lay. 

“No, I thank you,’”’ was the decided an- 
swer. came to arrange the voyage.” 

** How did you leave your wife?” inquired 
a youngster, with considerable sarcasm in 
his tone and a smile on his lips. 

“Knocked down as you are,’? was the 
unexpected answer from Caleb, who struck 
outas he spoke, lent the saucebox a hot 
one between the eyes that sent him over a 
flour barrel into a pile of salt cod, then 
marched into Shaw's counting-room, leay- 
ing the youth to regain his equilibrium in a 
whimpering condition. 

All present saw plainly that a new leaf in 
Caleb’s family logbook had been turned, 
and acted accordingly. 

The takers of the stock felt strong in their 
venture as they adjourned to the office to 
discuss the impending voyage; but whether 
he knocked his wife down or not, no one 
ever knew, for a wicked gleam in his eye 
warned them he was not to be trifled with, 
and no one was rash enough, or wanting in 
delicacy, to make the attempt. 

It is sufficient to say that in due time the 
Tuscan was bought by Shaw, fitted rapidly, 
acrew shipped, and Captain Armstrong, 
with Mr. Knowles for mate, was afloat in 
short order. 

Caleb evidently rowed it with his wife 
before he sailed, for a neighbor heard her 
shriek in defiant tones as he left the house, 
“Tf you go in a parish ship against my con- 

sent, Caleb Armstrong, don’t come back!’ 

Ile went, however, and in a parish ship. 


“Very well, we have got a ship for you.” 


“Why, the folks in the store last night 
raised one for you as soon as you had left 
to escort your wife home,”’ explained Jack. 

* Look here, Caleb Armstrong,” said his 
wife, ‘‘it is a parish ship, and you have al- 
ways been trusted by a respectable set of 
men with a vessel; and now I say if you 
take this one, never let me set sight on hide 


Iler vituperation here became so strong 
that Shaw fled, telling Caleb to come to the 
store whenever he felt inclined to arrange 
matters, and, at any rate, to wear the 


That evening Caleb walked in with some- 
thing of the resolution in his manner that 
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After he had sailed, Shaw sent up word 
that Mrs. Armstrong would be allowed te 
draw on him for, thirty dollars a month in 
cash, and thirty in groceries; and if she did 
attempt to run her husband in debt during 
his absence, that a notice forbidding the 
public to trust her, which was left in his 
hands by Caleb, to be used if necessary, 
would be published. How the woman 
raved! 

She had always managed to worry through 
with his voyages while he was afloat, but 
now she was brought up with a round turn; 
and the threat of publication touched her 
pride and scared her more than any other 
measure that could be adopted. 

Six months passed away, apd the Crite- 
rion arrived home, reporting the Tuscan 
‘‘off Flores, with eight hundred barrels 
sperm, and boiling.’? A year passed, and 
the Atlas came, bringing a letter to Shaw 
from Caleb, who wrote, succinctly s 

“*T have shipped home thirty thousand 
gallons of oil. lave one thousand barrels 
aboard. All well.” 

Drunk or sober, he is knocking things 
right and left,” was the general comment 
on the island; while Mrs. Armstrong de- 
clared as stoutly as ever that she never 
wanted to set eyes on him again, and drew 
her monthly allowance with commendable 
regularity. 

The ship was not heard from again for 
some time, and ugly rumors of her loss were 
reported, when suddenly she arrived at the 
bar in Nantucket harbor. She was full, 
for she floated deep, and Shaw was soon 
aboard. Mr. Knowles met him and ex- 
changed greetings. 

“Where is the captain?’’ was the first 
question from Jack. 

“Here he is,’’ replied Knowles, calmly. 

**] don’t see Caleb,’”’ returned Shaw, 
after looking around. 

* O, Captain Armstrong. He left us on 
the coast. Sent me home with the ship and 
a letter to you,” explained the new com- 
mander. 

“Eh? left? Well, well. Sorry. How 
much oil you got?’’ 

“Armstrong took out what he was enti- 
tled to at Valparaiso, after leaving enough 
for you to veer and haul on in paying his 
debts, but I have filed her chock ablock 
coming home,”’ Knowles replied, with some 
pride in his voice. 

“Well, well. This beats the Dutch! 
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Why, I’m a rich man! Get your papers 
and letters, captain, and let’s go ashore,’’ 
ejaculated the agent. 

‘First, how are my wife and family?” 
inquired Mr. Knowles, his voice this time 
showing some agitation. 

‘Excuse me; they are all well, as are the 
relations of all the people in the ship,’’ re- 
turned Jack. “TI ought to have told you 
before.” 

Obtaining your first news from home 
after a long absence will bring tears to the 
eyes of most men, and Captain Knowles 
concealed his emotion by going at once to 
the cabin to “shift, shirt, shave, and go 
ashore,” as the Nantucket whalers, in 
homely phrase, used to express themselves, 

The Tuscan had arrived, but none dared 
to, or cared to face the abuse they were 
sure to receive from Mrs, Armstrong, if 
they told her that her husband had re- 
mained behind, although every one on the 
island but herself knew he had not come; 
while she, aware of the arrival of the ship, 
having given the customary dollar to the 
first boy who brought the news, busied her- 
self getting dinner ready for him. 

Dinner time came, but though the bell in 
the church tower that the Unitarians, in a 
spirit of innovation, had placed there a few 
years before, pealed forth high noon, no 
Caleb came. Disappointed in his dilatory 
actions, she determined to give him a good 
wigging when he did come, assert her com- 
mand over him at once, and pour on his de- 
voted head the vials of wrath she had been 

accumulating during his past voyage. 

Notwithstanding she was disappointed at 
his non-appearance, she knew that supper 
was sure to bring him home, and though 
her revenge was delayed a little, she could 
have itthen. But supper came and went 
without Caleb, for, at her regular hour, she 
sat down alone, not waiting a moment for 
him. She began to worry after tea, and, as 

‘the shades of night began to fall, went 

down to Shaw’s to hunt her truant lord, ° 

*“* Where’s my husband loafing now?” she 
demanded, as she entered the store. 

“That is more than I can tell you,” re- 
plied the proprietor. 

“*Where’d he go to from here last?” . 

“ Whaling, in the Tuscan?” 

“Whaling! Hasn’t he arrived to-day?” 

“The Tuscan has, but Captain Arm- 
strong left her t/other side,’? Shaw said, 
wondering at the sudden paleness that over- 
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came his caller, whom he expected to rave 
like a lunatic, instead of showing symptoms 
of fainting, when she learned that she was 
deserted. 

‘Did he send me any word?’ she man- 
aged to murmur. 

‘* Tie wrote me a letter that I will read 
you, if you wish,’’ Shaw said, with consid- 
erable stern solemnity in his face. 

Upon expressing a desire to hear it, she . 
was led to the inner office, where the fol- 
lowing extract was read: 


**T do not purpose coming back, because 
my wife made my home a hell on earth, and 
told me if I went ina parish ship never to 
show myself again. I went in the vessel 
she scorned, because I thought it right for 
me to do so, and because I see no reason 
why many poor men should not combine, 
and do what a few rich ones can—fit a ship, 
even if the whole parish, town or county 
owns it. She, from her lofty feelings, does 
not require or need my assistance. Sell 
what oil of mine there is aboard, and, after 
paying my debts, under my power of attor- 
ney which you hold, should there be any 
balance, you can give it to Mrs, Armstrong, 
and tell her she will never be troubled by 
me again. Captain Knowles has account of 
what oil I have sold here in Valparaiso for 
my own credit, and will deliver a statement 
to you signed by me and attested by our 
consul, Good-by. AL” 


That was all, and the deserted wife faint- 
ed dead away. Shaw soused her soundly, 
and then escorted her home, a thoroughly 
humbled and penitent woman, 

She wanted her husband, after all, but 
had held such high notions of her own im- 
portance, that he had dwindled into insig- 
nificance in her eyes; and so she had ac- 
quired spendthrift habits, in her desire to 
keep pace with people above her station in 
life, considering that all he was good for 
was to furnish money for her to waste; and 
then, when he remonstrated, tried to stop 
his reproaches and stifle her own conscience 
with the actions of a shrew. Now, having 
sown the wind, she was reaping the gale of 
misfortune. 

Caleb had left her for good, and what was 
worse, left her poor. Ile had calculated for 
her to receive a thousand dollars when his 
business was settled up; but by a decline 
in oil that he could not foresee and plan for, 
she only got a little over a hundred! 
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She frequently had spent more in a week! 
Ay, and keep it up, too, when Caleb was 
stewing away on the equator to earn that 
selfsame money, that was swimming when 
it was squandered. 

Of course the news went like wildfire, 
and every one expected terrible outbreaks 
from the dame; but this time they were 
mistaken. The blow was too severe, and 


- had crushed her pride and broken her spirit. 


She cast about for something to do to 
support herself by, humbly confessed her 
failings with great remorse, and opened a 
little store where she sold thread, needles, 
pins, tape and other smal! wares, became as 
prudent and saving as she had heretofore 
been lavish, showed every intention of re- 
form, was seized with religious convictions, 
declared herself a Quaker, and in due time 
was accepted as a member of the Society of 
Friends, and except for her matrimonial 
mistake, was considered a good woman 
though bigoted in-church affairs, 

She it was of whom it was said one day, 
that a boy who was about to go his first 
voyage, strayed into her store and asked for 
“a couple o’ dozen o’ sailor buttons (those 
large horn buttons for reefing jackets). 

“Tam all out of mariner’s buttons, but 
have got some thimbles,”’ she said. 

The boy didn’t want thimbles, but 
guessed he’d take a few jewsharps. 

With something of her old fire she said: 

“I keep nothing an Israelite would use, 
either for deversion or divotion.”’ 

- I never believed the latter, for cousin 
Elizabeth Black said the same. 

She did say, however, to a peddler who 
tried to trade with her one day, and by the 
advice of some mischievous boys offered her 
pantaloons, ‘‘ the Jews have been in the re- 
tail clothing trade ever since they crucified 
Christ and divided his raiment;”’ which re- 
mark caused the irate Hebrew to leave. 

I declared I would stick to my point when 
I started to spin this yarn, and have failed 
to do so; but my readers will excuse me 
when 1 say that I have written the preced- 
ing to explain Bow Caleb Armstrong came 
to expatriate himself. 

Where the missing captain had gone to 
was a mystery fora number of years, for 
the last thing heard of him was, that he had 
purchased a small vessel in Valparaiso, and 
never having returned after he sailed, it was 
currently supposed was lost. 

I found him! 


In 1829, I was cruising off the Gallipagos, 
and decided to run down to the Marquesas, 
and try my luck in that vicinity. Ihad the 
Alhambra of Salem that voyage. 

We made Madison’s Island, and stood in 
for the point forming the east side of the 
weather bay, the harbor being called Comp- 
troller’s Bay. 

The point of land at the entrance of the 
bay is steep and inaccessible to the north, 
appearing iron-bound; butin the interior 
bays, of which there are a number, there 
are gon landing-places, while the valleys 
are thickly settled and in a high state of 
cultivation of the bread fruit and plantain, 
As we squared away into the harbor, 
countless canoes came alongside, filling us 
with native men and women. 

In this day, or since the islands of the South 
Pacific have been colonized with mission- 
aries, we can scarcely belicve that fifty years 
would create the revolution among the 
habits of the natives that it has; but at that 
time everything was free and unrestrained, 
and of course my men were soon tenderly 
engaged with the wyenas that came aboard, 
Morality among them, in the light which 
we view it, was, at the time I write, un- 
known. 

At home, the Marquesans show every 
sign of affection for their wives and daugh- 
ters, who fully reciprocate the love bestowed 
by the husband and father; but when on 
ships, they meet as strangers, every wo- 
man being fully capable of taking care of 
herself. Of course our sailors began their 
harmless flirtations at once. 

I wish to give you an idea of these women, 
whoare truly children of nature. They are 
of a copper color, good teeth and fine eyes, 
with much vivacity of manner; but from 
their habit of going without shoes they have 
wretched-looking feet, and a clumsy style 
of walking that detracts from their charms, 
Their dress is a white grass cloth robe 
which they wear with considerable grace,, 
while their hair, loose and flowing, gives 
them an attractive look—at a distance. 

They do one thing that is repulsive; use 
cocoanut oil for a cosmetic, and when that 
gets rancid, the perfume is loud, to say the 
least; and when I saw a sailor kiss one of 
those oleaginous beauties, as I did one day 
—whew! 

We had hardly dropped anchor, before a 
more comely-looking native woman thaa 
the rest, and what was far better, a wyena, 
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free from oil, was asking in fair English for 
the captain of the ship. 

‘She knows what she’s about, when she 
wants the old man for a friend,’”? muttered 
the mate, «s the steward, after much urging, 
brought her into the cabin to me, 

To my surprise, she said: 

“My husban’ he white man, he sick, 
S’pose you see him he lib, S’pose you no 
see him he die.”’ 

Ilaving uttered this she looked me in the 
face with a confidence that plainly showed 
her trust. 

“T will go to see him at once,” I replied, 
her black eyes snapping vith delight, as she 
heard iny answer. 

The ship was all snug, so calling my 
boat’s crew I soon had them land the wo- 
man and myself, following the latter into a 
superior-looking hut. 

A man lay ona couch, groaning as though 
in severe pain. 

* What is the matter, shipmate?”’ I asked, 

“Broke my leg last night.” 

Tlow?”’ 

* Fell from a cocoanut tree.” 

I examined the limb carcfully, and then 
said: “My mate is a natural bonesetter, 
and he will have you all right in no time, 
for it’s only a simple fracture, and you'll 
soon be about if you have the patience to 
keep still and let the bone knit together after 
he sets it.” 

He gave his assent to the mate’s taking 
it in hand, and soon Mr. Sterne, in answer 
to the note I sent aboard to him, appeared 
with a hastily improvised box, splints, ban- 
dages and other requisite material, and set 
the limb properly, leaving the unfortunate 
enjoying a moderate degree of comfort. 

The man’s face seemed familiar to me 
despite the lines in black tattooed across 
his cheeks, and after danger of fever had 
passed away, I endeavored to ascertain how 
he had come to forsake his home to amalga- 
mate himself with the islanders. 

He utterly refused to give his reasons for 
his self-expatriation, and I should have 
failed to discover who he was, but for his 
insatiate desire to hear from Nantucket 
after he learned I belonged there, thus ex- 
citing my own curiosity to learn his person- 
ality. While giving him news of my town, 
it suddenly flashed over me that the man 
before me was—Caleb Armstrong! 

Concealing my thoughts at first, I told 
about every one I could think of. I finally 
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brought up Mrs. Armstrong’s case, informed 
him of everything I could remember about 
her and her change in disposition, saw he 
was greatly interested, then charged him 
plumply with being Caleb. Ie attempted 
to deny it at first, but finally admitted I was 
correct in my conclusion, and told me what 
he was doing on the Marquesas, 

“*T came here,” he said, “with a little 
schooner that is now in a creek, bringinga 
Sandwich Islander and a cholo for a crew, 
after I gave up my ship to my mate. The 
native left in a whaler two years ago, while 
the cholo was killed a year after he came 
here. I have taken a wife, raised a family, 
and have got plenty of money by supplying 
whalers with fruit, vegetables and pork. 
This is my history.” 

“Do you ever intend going home again?” 
I inguired. 

“*Tlome! this is my home.” 

**T mean your native home.” 

“No. I have severed all connection with 
Nantucket, and I know no home, relations 
or friends but what I have here, and never 
mean to, either.’’ 

I failed to make any impression on him 
after a conference of several hours, and 
also failed to get him to send any message 
to his wife, who, he declared, would not 
care to hear from him again, those being 
the last words he had ever heard her utter. 

I kept at him, however, until he finally 
admitted that he had loved her when he 
left her, despite her abuse of him, but now 
he had a wife who obeyed him, and he would 
never leave her and their children for his 
former spouse, although nothing but his 
pride kept him from sending her some 
money. 

He wanted it kept secret from Mrs. Arm- 
strong that I had seen him, but that I would 
not promise, telling him that if I did con- 
clude to inform her I had seen him, I would 
run in there next voyage and let him know 
how she received the news, and that I sin- 
cerely hoped to see them reunited in time, 
and he restored to his home. 

* You needn’t trouble yourself,” he 
grunted out. ‘I have all I want here, and 
yet I may conclude to take my whole fami- 
ly to Europe and educate them like civilized 
beings long before you can come again,” 
were his last words to me. 

Whaling was remarkably good that sea- 
son, forI filled my ship in three months, 

sheeted away for home at once, and eight 
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months from the time I left Armstrong was 
in port, meeting owners all smiles and 
graces at my success, while a week later I 
called on the deserted wife. I told her 
about Caleb as delicately as I could, and 
though she was somewhat overcome at the 
intelligence, she begged me to keep it pri- 
vate until I had returned from another voy- 
age, requesting me to tell her when I sailed 
again, as she had something for me to take 
to him, which I promised. 

My business called me back to Salem 
shortly afterward, and as the parties I sailed 
for before offered me superior inducements 
to go again, with but little delay I agreed, 
and wrote Mrs. Armstrong that I should 
leave very soon to cruise around the Mar- 
quesas, and if she had anything to send to 
Madison’s Island, she had better forward it 
at once, 

I received a short note saying if she de- 
cided to send anything, she would bring it. 

Having heard nothing more up to the day 
of my sailing, I concluded she had changed 
her mind, and that it was all over on eack 
side. Going up from the ship to the agent's, 
to get him togo with me to the custom 
house for a clearance, | found, to my sur- 
prise, Mrs. Armstrong seated in the office. 
Greeting her I remarked that she Was just 
in time, for an hour later, if the wind held, 
Ishould be standing down Massachusetts 
Bay. 

“T have bcen here three days,’’ she 
replied. 

“Yes, captain,’’ said my agent, *‘ she has 
told me her story, and arranged for a pas- 
sage with you, so you will have to land her 
at the Marquesas; then, if she concludes not 
to stop, carry her to the coast when the sea- 
son is over.”’ 

There was no time to waste in explana- 
tions, so finding her dunnage was on a team 
at the door, I sent a note down to the mate 
to get.a spare stateroom, which we fortu- 
nately had, ready, and started my passenger 
aboard. 

When I got back I found her in posses- 
sion of her room, saw she was well provided 
for the voyage—she had seen much of get- 
ting ready for whaling in her life—so got the 
old Alhambra underway with as little de- 
lay as possible. It was fully three weeks be- 
fore Mrs. Armstrong was able to be about, 
but she finally came round all right. 

As she was rather reticent in her manner, 
I forbore pestering her with questions, for 
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I knew that she had decision of character 
enough to carry through any plan she had 
without my interference. 

It was ten months before we made Comp- 
troller’s Bay again, and as we ran into the 
harbor, Mrs. Armstrong said she would like 
to go ashore as soon as she possibly could. 

I told her that I thought it better for me 
to find out whether Caleb was alive or not, 


and if he was I would land her at onee. 

She assented to this, and the first man [ 
met ashore was her husband. Ie appeared 
glad to see me again. 

** How is the limb since left you?” I 
asked. 

“Tolerable; I don’t limpa bit. But I 
have met with a great loss lately.” 

“* What is it?” 

“My wife died a few months ago. My 
native one, I mean.”’ 

** Taken another yet?” I asked, my heart 
bounding with delight at knowing his first 
one would be in better position if he had 
not married again. 

“No. I think, however, [ shall marry a 
wyena up in the mountains in a little while, 
one of the Huppah tribe,” he replied, after 
deliberating with himself for a few mo- 
ments. 

**You certainly will, if you like,’’? was 
my remark; ‘‘ but come aboard in half an 
hour, and I will be there to give you some- 
thing from Nantucket.” 

His face fell at first, then regained its 
usual air, and he finally agreed to; so I 
promised tu send the boat for Lim in a little 
while, if he would come, as he said, which 
he vowed faithfully to do. I knew he 
would, for I plainly saw that he was curi- 
ous to find out what I had for him, although 
he did not betray his feelings by his speech. 

Going back, I informed his wife exactly 
how matters were, advised her of his com- 
ing off immediately, and that she must ex- 
pect abuse and scorn, be prepared to be re- 
jected, and also remember that her hus- 
band, from being tattooed, was greatly 
changed in appearance, 

Although considerably agitated, she ac- 
cepted my advice and suggestions with 
humble thanks; and, as the boat was now 
coming off with the deserter, I directed the 
officers to keep away from the cabin fora 
little while, and, leaving Mrs, Armstrong 
trembling, went on deck to receive Caleb. 

Welcoming my visitor aboard, I invited 
him below. Requesting him to step into 
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the cabin while I attended to a few things, 


I saw him disappear down the gangway. 
As he entered the door, I heard his wife 
pay, in much calmer tones than I thought 
she could assume: 

** Caleb, is it thee?’ 

Some broken exclamation followed, the 


door slammed violently, and the two were 


together, where they remained for two long 
hours. 

Pacing the deck, I anxiously wondered 
how the affair would end. My ruminations 
came to an end by being called below by 
Caleb. 

“Captain, we are reconciled,” said the 
wife. ‘* Everything is explained, and I am 
going ashore to live with him, each trying 
to forget and forgive.” 

“ What about his children?” I asked. 

“T know he has two girls and two boys, 
but I will try to be a mother to them,” she 
replied. 

**T am glad this has come about,’’ I said. 
“And may God in his wondrous mercy en- 
able you two to cherish the noble resolves 
you have this day formed.” 

There was an awkward pause for a little 
while, it being broken at last by Caleb, 
who asked me not to say much about the 
affair at home; and, as 1 had no Nantuck- 
eters among iy officers or crew, I agreed 
willingly to keep it private, sent the re- 
united ones on shore, took fresh fruit, 
wood and water aboard, and sailed with as 
little delay as possible on a cruise. 

At the end of the season 1 found that Ca- 
leb, wife and children had gone in a trader 
to Canton, and so for years I lost all run of 
them. 


1 found when I got to Nantucket that it 
was supposed that Mrs. Armstrong, tired of 
being an object of pity and comment, had 
gone to Pennsylvania to reside; and, as she 
was fading away from their memories, I did 
not revive it, 

Years afterward, in command of a Black 
Ball packet from New York, while in Liv- 
erpool, I took up a London paper and read 
the following: 

TASSO—ARMSTRONG. By the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop, yesterday forenoon, Sir Richard 
Tasso to Miss Kitty, daughter of Ion. Ca- 
leb Armstrong, M. P. for Mistborough.” 

Turning the paper hastily to the Court 
News, I found an extended notice of the 
wedding, from which I give the following 
abstract: 
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“Sir Richard Tasso espoused yesterday 
the beautiful brunette daughter of Hon. 
C. Armstrong, M. P.” 

Then followed a long account of recep-~ 
tions and balls that were to be given at the 
family estates. And, although I was not 
an invited guest, I determined to call on the 
Member of Parliament, and see if 1 was 
inistaken or not as to his identity. 

With this idea I went to London that day, 
called on the honorable law-inaker the next 


‘morning, and found that my suspicions 


were correct, for it was the Caleb I knew, 
tattoo and all. 

Ile told me that shortly after 1 left him 
he chartered a vessel which came to Madi- 
son’s Island, filled her with sandal wood 
and the plumage of birds of paradise, put 
aboard what money he had made by sup- 
plying whalers, and then sailed with his 
family for Canton; sold out, found himself 
immensely rich, then proceeded to Austra- 
lia, where he greatly augmented his wealth 
on a sheep run he bought and stocked; fin- 
ally, going to London, where the baronet, 
having: become enamored of his daughter, 
proposed him for Parliament from Mistber- 
ough; and that every one supposed he was 
an Englishman who was wrecked on a 
savage island when a boy, but who had es- 
caped to Australia years and years ago. 

Lis wife had renounced Quakerism, and 
was now a leader in fashion, but took great 
care not to exceed any limits he set upon 
her. 

Ilis youngest daughter was engaged to an 
officer of the navy, where both of his sons 
were, and from photographs of the latter 
which he showed me, none would ever mis- 
trust their Kanaka origin from their looks, 

I saw Mrs. Armstrong, who welcomed 
me cordially. And, although invited by 
both to attend the nuptial festivities, it was 
apparent to me that they were ill at ease 
while I was there. So I decided to leave 
without trespassing on their hospitality, 
although Caleb urged me strongly to stay. 

Caleb and his wife are both dead now, 
but some of the oldest blood in England, on 
the male side, is mingled with the newer 
blvod of a Kanaka girl. And I think the 
blue blood of a noble race is decidedly im- 
proved with Caleb Armstrong’s, who, by 
his determination, sacrificed home and 
country, aud became expatriated. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“FEMME VARIE.”’ 


BERNARD CLIVE did not say the suspi- 

cion aloud. It pained him even to think it, 
liking and respecting Mrs. Grey as he did, 
and knowing full well how hopeless to 
remedy such a sorrow, if he were right, 
must needs be in the life of any honorable 
‘woman, more especially of a woman as proud 
as Lady Vanborough’s companion. It were 
little matter, then, whether she loved or did 
not love his brother, in so far as the futility 
of that love was concerned. Bernard him- 
self, a man ultra-particular in all things 
connected with womanly delicacy, felt that 
however kindly he might feel towards Mrs. 
Grey, he could never wish to see her his 
brother’s wife—never give her as a sister to 
his own wife under such circumstances. It 
would not be well to link her name with the 
old one of Clive. He thought of her hasty 
yet determined flight from Woodleigh, and 
the suspicion strengthened. He thought of 
the sudden vehemence, so unlike her usu- 
ally calm manner, with which she had de- 
clared that she would not take the post of 
governess to any motherless child; and it 
grewintoacertainty. Yet withal remained 
his original conviction that she did not love 
Philip—that her love was indeed where she 
stated it to be—in the grave of another; and 
on a hint he spoke. As to the suspicion, 
which pained and disappointed him to think 
of, he would not have uttered it in words to 
save his own life. 

**Look here, Philip,’’ he said, sitting 
down, and laying his hand affectionately on 
this brother’s kmee; ‘‘ you’ve had your say, 
and have suggested a new idea as to the 
cause of Averil Grey’s flight from Wood- 
deigh—an idea which I grant you is not im- 
possible, and which may be—mind I only 
say may be—the facta@ Still, and granting 
all this, listen to me for one minute. Is it 
fair—is it kind or manly, to insist on pur- 
suing a lady who has given up a comfortable 

giome, friends who valued her, and the 
peace and respect so dear to every womanly 
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woman, simply to escape from a love she 
could not return, and would not have 
thought it right to accept if she could? 
Would she have taken the trouble to leave 
the rectory and seek out a new home, cut- 
ting off every clue that would trace her, as 
she did, unless she had good reason for it, 
and unless it were her fervent desire to be 
left unmolested? Surely, if you care for 
her, her wishes and her will should count 
for something even against your ownl 
Philip, 1 am disappointed in you.” 

‘Care for her! Care for Averil Grey!’ 
cried the curate, unheeding his last words. 
Why, man, if you knew what love was, 
you would never use so cold a word in speak- 
ing of my feelings with regard to her. I 
love her, I tell you. I love heras never 
man loved woman before!’ 

* You tell me so. Yes, and I do not be- 
lieve you! Now, Philip, please not to fly 
out. I believe that you think you do; but 
you are wrong. What you do love, and 
love as men have often loved before, is your- 
self, and your own gratification. That is 
centered at present in the possession of 
Averil Grey; and to satisfy that, you put 
her feelings, her wishes, and even her hap- 
piness entirely on one side.”’ 

** Excuse me,’’ Philip said haughtily, an 
offended flush upon his fair proud face, * 1 
am vain enough to hope that her happiness 
would be increased, not diminished, as my 
wife.”’ 

**You hope so, and she thinks the con- 
trary. It may be unflattering; but which 
is the older and more experienced of the 
two? Philip, if you do love this woman, 
be unselfish. Believe me, she is old enough 
and wise enough to know what is best for 
her happiness, and herself. Granted even 
that her husband was unworthy of her, have 
not women loved unworthy men before 
now? Ay, and loved them more warmly 
and faithfully than if they had been angels 
of light!” 

**She told me that she loved him,” said 
Philip Clive, sulkily, “‘and I believe her; 
but—” 


**And she also told you that she did not 
Jove you,’’ putin Bernard. ‘ Why don’t 
you believe her then?” 

‘* Because she had not had time,’”’ Philip 
said, excitedly. ‘‘If I could only find her, 
I would soon teach her to—make her love 
me.”’ 

‘*Make her! Philip, if I were not so sorry 
for you, you would make me laugh. Do you 
think women can be driven to love like 
cattle to water, and forced to drink of it? 
Do you think a woman like Averil Grey is 
to be coerced into affection which her own 
heart does not prompt? You can make her 
despise you if you like; and you will do it. 
You can make her hate you if you like; and 
you will do that also; but love—” 

**] wont listen to you,’’ Philip broke in, 
passionately. ‘‘I wonder I have stood so 
much and so patiently already. Love! 
What do you lawyers know about it? That 
itis a word of four letters, and indirectly 
connected with breaches of promise and 
divorce cases, I suppose! I forgot that it 
was not in you to know what love or passion 
meant. Bah! I don’tblame you. There 
are men who can’t go beyond a certain 
mild, well-regulated, warm-watery affection ; 
and it’s not your fault if you’re éne of them. 
I ought never to have spoken of Averil to 
you; but I thought you might at least feel 
sufficiently with me to help me. It seems 
that you don’t.” 

“*T am afraid not,’’ said Bernard. 

He did not speak angrily; but Philip 
sprang up in indignation. 

‘Then you refuse!’’ 

“*To help you to follow a lady who has 
set me the example of refusal? Yes. Iam 
sorry to be obliged to do so; but—’”’ 

**T believe that you are in love with her 
yourself,’ exclaimed Philip, white with 
anger, and tossing about the papers on the 
table with a quivering hand, on which the 
veins stood out like blue cords. 

“You forget that it is not in me to know 
what love is,” retorted his brother as coolly 
as before; but then he got up and laid his 
hand persuasively on Philip’s arm. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, and about a wo- 
man,” he said. « ‘If Iam not a sentimen- 
tal fellow, and don’t.understand what pas- 
sion and that sort of thing méans, make 
allowances for meas I do for you. You 
think one thing, andtry to persuade me into 
it; I think another, and try to persuade you 
into that. You wont givein to me, because 
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your feelings are too strong for you; I wont 
give in to you, because my opinions are too 
strong for me. I don’t quarrel with you; 
don’t quarrel with me. Sit down and shake 
hands.” 

**Thank you,” said Philip, smiling bitter- 
ly, his hand trembling still as he hastily 
thrust them into his gloves. ‘If my feel- 
ings were as cold-blooded as your opinions, 
I might sit down. As it is—But quarrel! 
O dear! no. Why should we? I asked a 
brotherly kindness of you, and you refuse 
it. Idon’t mean to quarrel with you; but 
if you expect me to feel the same—” 

“T don’t,”’ Clive answered, still speaking 
with perfect good-humor, but in the easy 
bantering way which (unconsciously) was 
adding fuel to the flame of Philip’s wrath. 
**T expect you to feel very sore and awfully 
aggrieved, and to make yourself as disagree- 
able as the best of men are liable to do un- 
der the circumstances, fora time. What! 
Are you going?” 

“To leave you to enjoy your joke in 
peace!’ Philip said, fiercely. Yes, I am! 
How does this door open? O! And so 
he went out of it without a word of farewell, 
and letting it clang-to with a noisy bang as 
he passed down stairs, 

*“*Mild, warm-watery affection,’ he re- 
peated, slowly. “And from one of them! 
Well, well, the lad was in a passion, and— 
But I did think he would have understood 
me better.”’ 

The sunshine fell upon his bent head 
with a kindly touch, and rested on the 
papers tossed here and there by Philip’s 
hasty hand. With an old-bachelor-like 
hatred of untidiness, he got up, and began 
rearranging them in their former neat piles; 
then turned to get his hat, with the mut- 
tered remark, ‘I suppose I ought to let 
Mrs. Grey know that he is in town,”’ fast- 
ened the door behind him, and was just 
sallying forth, when he encountered at the 
bottom of the steps a very pretty girl ina 
very bright pink bonnet, and with the stamp 
provincial”? written imMeach frill of her 
lilac gown, and each stitch of her brand-new 
primrose-colored gloves. 

*“*Can you tell me which are Mr. Clive’s 
rooms?” she said, looking up to him with 
a smile naturally @weet and artificially shy, 
and which brought prominently into view a 
double row of teeth white and even enough 
to turn the head of—a dentist! 

‘*No. 14, first floor up. May I ask what 
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you want with him?” inquired Clive, the 
while his eye, skilled in varieties of woman- 
kind, was mentally pronouncing its verdict 
on his visitor’s appearance, 

* Country — bourgeoise — respectable.— 
Thinks herself a beauty,” thought the law- 
yer. ‘Never saw her before. Ergo—law 
business, Query—breach of promise?”’ 

Not much to his surprise—after the last 
idea suggested—the young woman faltered, 
blushed, and even showed a slight inclina- 
tion to tear the tassel off her piuk-lined 
parasol, 

she stammered. “Do you 
know if I can go up—if he’s at home? 
or—”’ 

“T am Mr. Clive,”’ said Bernard, sharply. 
**If you wish to see me on business now, I 
am at your service fuor’’—looking at his 
watch—‘“‘ten minutes. After that I have 
an appointment.” 

The blushing and faltering recommenced, 
and the young woman’s bonnet-strings 
were nervously tightened, 

“QO, thank you. It wasn’t that, but— 
mother knows—” 

**She has the advantage of me, then,” 
said Clive patiently, and in nowise im- 
pressed by the combination of sidelong eyes, 
white teeth and rosy cheeks. For himself, 
he would far have preferred to have to do 
with the mother. “Pray go on. You 
wanted—?”’ 

*O! I beg your pardon. It—it wasn’t 
you; but—haven’t you a friend staying 
with you?” 

“No, I have not,” said Clive, shortly. 
Ile was surprised now, but did not care to 
waste time in showing it. ‘‘ Good-morn- 

” 

““Not Mr. Bellew?’ She had stopped 
him, startled by his abruptness eut of her 
little airs and graces, and laying her hand 
on his coatsleeve with a grasp unconscious- 
ly strong enough to surprise him. ‘* He 
mentioned in a letter that he was coming 
to stay with his friend Clive at the Temple, 
because there wa#8ickness in his own house. 
If you are Mr. Clive, you'll know about 
him—or perhaps there are two of the 
name!’’ 

“There is no other of my name,” said 
Clive, gravely; tough I know Mr. 
Bellew, he is certainly not staying with me, 
or in London at all.” 

His surprise had passed away now ina 
faint shrug of the shoulders at the name of 
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his friend—a faint sense of disgust at the 
thought, “So this is the sort of thing Mas- 
ter Dick’s visit would have entailed! Lucky 
for me he went elsewhere;’ and he would 
have gone on with a nod; but the girl was 
not to be so easily left. 

*Do you know where he is, then?” she 
asked; and Clive answered, ‘‘ Somewhere 
in the country, I believe.”’ 

Ile had not the slightest intention of giv- 
ing his address, 

The visitor’s eyes sparkled. Ter timidity 
was quite forgotten now. 

“The country! Can he have gone down 
to us? Good gracious! How unfortunate 
if we've come all this way up here, and he 
be at home after all!” 

** Tf you could tell me where ‘ home’ is?” 
suggested Clive. 

** Market Gosling, Loamshire,”’ the young 
woman put in quickly, and with a hopeless- 
ness in her face which Clive’s shake of the 
head dispelled. 

“No,” he said, slowly; “I only saw him 
for a few minutes before he left, but I am 
pretty sure he never mentioned Market 
Gosling; nor did I think of asking him if 
he were goingthere, Yourown name is—?” 

“ Fanny Greypole,’’ responded the visitor, 
promptly. ‘Miss Greypole, that is. I 
dare say he has spoken to you—”’ 

‘Often,’ said Clive, keeping, 1 am 
afraid, more to the letter than the spirit of 
the truth. ‘Well, Miss Greypole, I am 
sorry not to be able to give you-any infor- 
mation about Mr. Bellew. I hope you have 
not come up to London on purpose to see 
him.” 

** Indeed we did,” said the girl, her black 
eyes very doleful. ‘‘ Mother would have 
come before, only I persuaded her not, for 
he said it would be bad for it to be known 
at home; though, if he means to act like a 
gentleman, it must be known sooner or 
later; and as he’s not coming back to Ox- 
ford for a year, mother said she wouldn’t 
wait any longer, for there was nothing to 
keep him from going off on the continent, 
or somewhere without letting us know, or 
settling anything at all.” 

“ Settling?”’ repeated Clive, inquiringly, 
and then checked himself. ‘I beg your 
pardon, but I ought to tell you that 1 know 
very little of Mr. Bellew’s private affairs. 
If he has any business to settle with you, I 

have no doubt that by writing to his usual 
address you will receive an answer.” 
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Miss Greypole nodded angrily. 

“If I don’t, mother says she will go to 
law, and mother's not a woman to be played 
with. She says her daughters shan’t be 
left to go a-begging through any one’s non- 
sense; and, you know, a man really ought 
to stand to what he says.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Clive. Ie looked 
at her more narrowly as he spoke. Despite 
the over-fine clothes and dubious presenta- 
tion, instinct told him that his first idea 
was the correct one, and that the young wo- 
man was as “ respectable” as she was ple- 
beian; and told him likewise that under the 
yanitics and affectations incidental to her 
age and position, there lurked a certain 
amount of slirewdness and determination 
which made her somewhat interesting to a 
student of human nature. If Dick, among 
his numerous little games, had chosen to 
play with the affections of this young wo- 
man, she was not one, Clive thought, to let 
him go scot-free and rejoicing, as other girls 


had done, and hid their broken hearts in: 


shame and silence. A sort of presentiment 
of evil to Mr. Bellew, and through him to 
Kate and the rest of the family, came over 
Clive as he stood looking down on the gor- 
geous bonnet and primrose gloves, and made 
him, despite his impatience to get to Lady 
Vanborough’s, delay to ask: 

“If I can get his address, would you like 
me to write and tell him of your call?”’ 

“T’d rather you sent me the address, and 
write to him myself. I think he’d mind me 
better,”’ was the frank answer. 

Clive smiled. 

“ Very likely; but I am afraid I can’t do 
that,” hesaid. ‘ To giveaperson’s address 
to a stranger without authority to do so 
would be taking a liberty which, if taken 
with me, I should certainly resent.” 

Miss Greypole pouted. 

“It seems to me,” she sald, looking up 
with an odd mixture of bashful sauciness 
and the shrewdness Clive had detected, 
“that mother is right when she says men 
always resent straightforward dealings 
where a woman is concerned.” 

“In iudividual cases I've no doubt your 
mother is perfectly right,’”’ Clive answered, 
composedly. 

“And Dick's afraid of mother. She 
knows it, too,” Miss Greypole went on. 

“T have no doubt of that cither,” said 
Clive. “Your mother is evidently a re- 
markable woman. Now, as my time is pre- 
eious ’’—he made another movement to go, 


841 
and @t the same time Fanny Greypole came 


nearer, 

“Tell him then,”’ she said, low and hur- 
riedly, “* that we are at No, 11 Praed Street; 
overa china shop it is; and tell him mother’s 
set on speaking to a lawyer, without he 
writes or comes up to settle something nice 
and fairly. I’m not sure she wont see one 
if he delays the least. Tell him so, please.” 

“Most certainly I will,” said Clive. 
“Now, good-morning, Miss Greypole, and 
allow me, as a lawyer myself, to suggest one 
thing to you as a sensible woman. Don’t 
take any rash steps inanger. Lawisa tick- 
lish thing, very easy to set in motion, very 
difficult to stop again; and given at times 
to rebounding on those who play with it.” 

Iie lifted his hat as he spoke, and went 
away swiftly. Looking back after he had 
gone some distance, he saw the pink bonnet 
and primrose gloves in close juxtaposition 
with an older, more soberly attired woman. 

** Tlow has he got into that girl’s hands?” 
Clive thought. ‘And what can she be?— 


lodging-house keeper’s daughter, or lady’s- 
maid? Too blunt for the latter, I fancy. 
Surely he can’t have been fool or mad 


enough to marry her privately; or is it my 
first thought, after all—a breach of promise 
case? Itseems incredible even forhim, with 
a widowed mother and all those young sis- 
ters; but it doesn’t look like anything worse. 
Ter manner is too honest and confident of 
being in the right. Upon my word, that 
young scamp deserves tu be horsewhipped. 
Fancy Kate’s family name dragged through 
the law-courts! and yet the alternative of 
such a sister would be almost as bad. Weil, 
I can but write and warn him. It seems to 
me that everybody’s affuirs are crowded on 
my head.” 

Ile had jumped into a hansom, and was at 
Lady Vanborough’s door by now; so dis 
missing the man, he inquired if she were at 
home; aud being answered in the aflirma- 
tive, was shown up stairs to the drawing- 
room, where Lady Vanborough was at that 
moment engaged in a desperate struggle be- 
tween the piano, two professional violins, 
and an amateur flute. The babel of moans, 
wails, squeaks and crashes proceeding from 
the tortured chamber might be better imag- 
ined than described; and in the middle of 
the infernal din, calm and serene as usual,sat 
Mrs. Grey, the white border of her widow’s 
cap and line of golden hair bent over some 
work, on which her mind appeared to be 
concentrated to the exclusion of all else. 


** Don’t speak to me,” said Lady Vanbor- 
ough, spasmodically. Her head was almost 
level with the keys, and her arms going 
spread-eaglewise, like a galvanic windmill. 
‘*Don’t come near me for your life. One, 
two, three. One, two, three—three. For 
goodness’ sake, Mr. Whistleboy, keep some 
time! We are bars behind, and it’s all your 
fault. Can’t we begin again, signor?—this 
passage, I mean. Now, Mr. Whistleboy, 
one minute first. Hum it before we com- 
meénce. Please hum it.”’ 

** La—l’-la, lee,” began the flute-player, a 
lanky fair-haired youth with expansively 
knobby brows, which extended almost to the 
back of his head, and which became violent- 
ly pink from nerves and bashfulness the 
moment he opened his lips. Lady Vanbor- 

ough interrupted him with a shriek. 

' “Quite wrong! There. I told you so. 
That's where we were out. Now, do listen 
—La, |’, I’, lee, lee, lee—”’ 

“Mais, madame, pas si vite, pas si vite!’’ 
remonstrated the first violin, a greasy little 
man, with spectacles and a blue chin, and 
with a close-cropped head like a blacking- 
brush. 

Halle plays it a great deal quicker,’ 
said Lady Vanborough, obstinately. “‘ How- 
ever, if we crawl, perhaps Mr. Whistleboy 
will manage to krep up. Callita dirge, 
signor—call it a dirge, that’s all, and go on. 
One, two, three.” 

“How are you, and how do you feel?” 
said Clive, stepping up to Mrs. Grey, and 
speaking low, so as not to distract the per- 
formers. ‘* You look as if—” 

“She were enacting the Christian mar- 
tyr!’ broke in Lady Vanborough, who pos- 
sessed the most marvellous capacity for mak- 
ing unlimited noise herself, and yet hearing 
the lowest whisper from those about her, 
and was averse at all times to hiding her 
talents under a bushel. Now and then this 
particular one had been the means of put- 

ting certain of her friends to considerable 
confusion; but on the present occasion it 
had no such effect, as Mrs. Grey merely look- 
ing up with her calm grave smile, as though 
a playful child had said something saucy; 
while Clive (who was slightly disconcerted) 

__ preserved a greater appearance of sang-froid 

than usual, and answered, coolly: 

“ Exactly ; for the Christian martyrs loved 
their martyrdom better than all worldly de- 
lights. Thanks for the suggestion. It 
hadn’t occurred to me before.’’ 

“Hold your tongue, and go away, right 
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away, out of the room,” retorted Lady Bee. 
“You want to make me laugh, and disgrace 

myself by playing as many false notes as 

Mr. Whistleboy is doing. Averil, take him 

away into my snuggery. He’d a great deal 

rather talk to you than to me; and when I’ve 

got through this I’llcome to you. Now, 

Signor Bolis, once again, and give us a lead 

over the first fence. One, two, three!’’ 

** Do you often have these sort of things?” 
said Clive, as Mrs. Grey led the way into 
the pretty boudoir before described. ‘I 
wonder you can stand it; but I suppose 
music is one of her weaknesses.”’ 

“At present; but fortunately they don’t 
last. Music is the rage this week. The 
last was horses, and the next may be the 
stage. Sensation in any form is the real 
weakuness.”’ 

She said it so kindly and so easily that 
Clive, looking into her eyes, thought within 
himself: 

“Surely this woman could never have 
brought any trouble on herself by weakness, 
at any rate.” 

Aloud he answered, ‘* You take it coolly. 
It would drive me mad.”’ 

**You are a man, and can carve out your 
own niche in life. Iam grateful fora home; 
and so long as Lady Bee is content with mak- 
ing me practise with her in private, and ex- 
empts me from all public share of her vaga- 
ries, I should be the last person to complain 
of them.” 

“You are right,” said Clive, gravely. 
‘** There are many worse things in life than 
a musical mania in a friend; and though 
that is bad enough, I should be glad if you 
need never know anything beyond.” 

There was a decided shade of what the 
French call intention in his tone; and Mrs, 
Grey recognized it atonce. A faint shade 
of alarm came over her face; but she looked 
full at him, and asked directly: 

**T fancied that you had come to see me 
this afternoon, Bernard. Have you any 
bad news for me?” 

“* Not much,” he answered, glad that she 
had led the way, and yet feeling an embar- 
rassment in touching on her affairs which 
he had never felt before; ‘‘ a little worry per- 
haps; but I thought I had better mention it 
to you so as to put youon your guard. I 
have had a visitor to-day.” 

Her color faded a little; but she only 
looked athim. Oddly enough, it came back 
with a half-look of relief, when he added: 

‘* My brother.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
COMBE REGIS. 


news, young people!’ said Kate, 
looking up from her letter with a bright 
dimpling smile; ‘‘ Eve is better—quite out 
of danger, mamma says. Dottie, you may 
give three cheers, if you like; but don’t 
throw your teacup over the back of your 
ehair, my child, for we’ve got to pay for all 
we break; and enthusiasm becomes expen- 
sive under such cireumstances,”’ 

They were all seated at breakfast in the 
little parlor of Bloom Cottage, Combe Regis, 
far from London sights and London sounds, 
from fog, and smoke, and bustle, away in 
the green wave-washed country, and fat- 
tening upon fresh air and sea-breezes as 
only young Londoners can fatten in such 
circumstances: even Dick sporting a soup- 
con of tan in his pale cheeks, 

The parlor in which they sat was long 
and low, the ceiling painted white, and 
crossed by heavy brown rafters, against 
which Dick always looked as if he were go- 
ing to knock his head; and the walls one- 
half wainscot, terminating in a shelf broad 
enough to hold ‘‘no end of things,” as 
Madge said, and the other half papered with 
a vivid pea-green representation in small 
squares of the sacrifice of Abel. One breadth 
of this, having got put in upside down, gave 
you at times an odd impression of being at 
sea in a gale; and this nautical element was 
carried out by the pictures on the wall, 
being chiefly highly-colored prints from the 
illustrated News of vessels in full sail over 
a cobalt sea, or stranded upon a burnt sien- 
na beach, 

There were cases of stuffed gulls, squirrels, 
ete., so unlike life that it was difficult to 
imagine that they had ever figured in the 
flesh, that ornamented the pea-green walls; 
and opposite to them was a window, long 
and low, like the room, lattice-paned, and 
looking out upon a patch of garden, a flicker 
of almond blossoms, and a broad expanse 
vf tumbling, tossing sea. The fireplace was 
very original, having a broad black wooden 
mantel-shelf, adorned with a concave mir- 
ror in an antique carved frame, stacks of 
peacocks’ feathers, and hecatombs of shells, 
and an oven big enough to bake a good- 
sized loaf, and which was the special joy 
and delight of Madge Bellew for cooking 
limpets and other peculiar marine abom- 
inations, 
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Madge only sighed for George. Dottie was 
but a baby, and Kate was grown up, and 
didn’t enjoy limpet-pies and doughnuts 
with the zest of George and Tom. The lit- 
tle girl never looked at the oven without an 
impatient exclamation at Mr. M’Kenzie for 
having carried off her playfellow. In one 
corner by the fireplace was a funny little 
window about two feet square, across which 
a Portugal laurel had grown, and blocked 
out all but a glimmer of green light; and 
in the other stood a funnier little chiffonier 
of some black wood inlaid with brass, and 
always loaded with jugs and bowls of wild 
flowers, books and workboxes. Of flowers, 
indeed, there was no lack in the room; a 
large soup-plate full of primroses, looking 
like a heap of pale sunshine, set round with 
dark crinkly leaves, standing in the middle 
of the round breakfast-table, on which hot 
scones, fried bacon, Melton pie, toast and 
marmalade made a goodly display, and con- 
trasted amusingly with the infinitesimally 
small plates, black-handled knives and Bri- 
tannia metal forks. 

““You must really write to my mother for 
some silver to-day,’’ Dick was saying; 
“everything one eats tastes of these con- 
founded knives. O bother! one can’t be 
always remembering the children. Men are 
not expected to talk like schoolgirls,” 

‘* What would you do if you heard Dottie 
say it?” said Kate, in French, that Dottie 
might not understand, 

“Do! whip her, of course,” replied Dick 
in English; and Dottie, who had caught 
her own name with infantine quickness, 
lifted up her innocent daisy-like face and 
round blue eyes to Kate, and asked 
anxiously: 

“Nobody’s doin’ to whip me, is dey, 
Katie? Me’s not done nuttin naughty, has 
me?” 

‘*No, my darling; you’re the goodest of 
the good,”’ said Kate, kissing her; and Dot- 
tie, looking across at Dick with a sort of 
doubtful confidence, repeated: 

“Me twite dood, Dick; doodest of dood 
—Katie says so.” 

Dick’s favorite dog, a beautiful browm 
and white setter, was lying on the wide 
chintz-covered settee which nearly fille? up 
one side of the wall, keeping guard over his 
master’s hat and fishing-rod, which had 
been thrown down among the cushions; 
and opposite to the fireplace stood a shabby 
little cottage piano, which had been hired, 
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with some difficulty, from the nearest town, 
and was at present encumbered by a great 
heap of tangled ivy, ferns and convolvuli, 
gathered during an early ramble in the 
woods, The window stood open to let in 
the sunshine and fresh morning air, and 
the chintz curtains fluttering in the breeze, 
and bulging inwards, half hid, half revealed, 
the panorama of blue foam-frayed sea and 
greenish-gray headlands. There was a 
strange sthell of salt about everything, salt 
and seaweeds, wild flowers and tar, which 
pervaded the whole atmosphere; and down 
upon the beach below, four or five stalwart 
fellows, in blue guernsey shirts and red 
caps, were singing, Yo, heave in 
rough melody as they hauled a great brown 
boat, flecked with foam and dripping with 
wet seaweed, up from the sun-flooded wa- 
ters of the bay to the sun-flooded yellow 
sands above them. 

Little Dottie, with her golden hair and 
rosy face, sat eating her bread and milk 
with solemn and somewhat sloppy energy, 
which diffused itself over her cheeks and 
pinafore in the process; but the elders had 
finished, and Dick, tossing the Times on the 
piano, gave the signal for a move by going 
to the window and shouting to some one on 
the beach to know if the “‘ boat was ready.” 

“Ay, ay, zur. Gwine to bring her down 
now,” was shouted in answer; and Dick 
eaught up his hat and whistled to Floss the 
setter. Kate gave him his rod, and knotted 
the string of his hat securely to his button- 
hole, ‘It wont do to lose two in a week,” 
she said, laughing; and Dick laughed too, 
and pulled her ear. 

“That's a good girl! I say, Kittie, wont 
you come along too? I'm going to try Wa- 
ters’s new boat, and sail round Deadiman’s 
Ilead, and see if there’s any fishing to be 
got in the cove. Run and put on your hat, 
It’s a glorious day, and she’s the prettiest 
craft going. If she only sails as well as she 
looks, I've a good mind to hire her for all 
the time we are here.”’ 

“O Dick!’ broke in impetuous Madge, 
knocking over her chair in her haste to get 
tohim. “Let me gotoo, Will you? I've 
got a rod now, you know, and—”’ 

“No, no, Madge. Now dou’t you bother. 
There isn’t room, and I hate going fishing 
with more than one girl—they do chatter so 

“But, Dick, I wont open my mouth once, 
I promise.” 
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“Take Madge tnstead of me,” said Kate, 
good-humoredly. “I ought to write to 
mamma, and she wants to go. Get your 
hat, Mudge, and do, for goodness’ sake, tales 
an umbrella, child. You're getting as 
brown as a beefsteak.”’ 

“I like being brown; it’s healthy. O 
Katie, what a delicious old trump you are?? 
criod Madge, tearing up stairs in frantic 
haste, while Kate turned to her brother and 
asked, “‘ You’re sure that boat is safe, Dick? 
Have you been out in it before?’ 

“No; but Waters has, five or six times, 
Safe! of course it’s safe. Is that why you 
backed out, Miss Kitty Coward?” 

“Nonsense! Bat I am a coward for 
Madge, Iacknowledge. Don’t let her spring 
about in the boat, Dick.’’ 

“All right. Don’t bother.” And Kate 
ran after Madge to warn her that if she 
were not quicscent in the boat, Dick might 
not take her out again—a politic suggestion 
which she knew would have more effect 
than any entreaties on the score of the girl’s 
own safety. 

Left alone with Dottie, Miss Bellew sat 
down to write to her mother, while la ca- 
dette washed her doll in a soapdish and ad- 
ministered dirt pills to it with maternal so- 
licitude. It is curious to watch how early 
the philoprogenitive instinct commences to 
act in some girls, while others have grown 
to be wives, and even mothers, without pos- 
sessing it at all. In the middle of the oper- 
ation, however, the maid came in to take 
Miss Dottie for a walk, and the little lady, 
flinging her doll upon the floor, rushed to 
Kate’s side with: 

** Katie, tate me. Do, pease, Katie tar- 
ling. Me lites to do out wis oo so mush.” 

“Do you, little one?” said Kate, good- 
naturedly. ‘All right, so you shall. Get 
her realy, Martin.’”?> And Dottie departed 
frisking with triumph, while Kate fastened 
her letter and ran up stairs for her own hat, 

They had not gone far before Kate sat 
down to rest upon a heap of dry dead brack- 
en, and sending Dottie to go and pick prim- 
roses, took a couple of letters out of her 
pocket, and unfolded them for a fresh peru- 
sal. The first was the one she had received 
that morning from her mother; and she 
read over again all the discursive little home 
details and invalid accounts, with a sigh of 
relief for the improvement mentioned in the 
latter. The other was from George, writ- 
ten some days previously—a mere school- 
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Dboy’s scrayl, mentioning a horse-show to 
which he had been with Mr. M' Kenzie, and 
a new play to which the same gentleman 
had taken him. Beneath were a couple of 
lines, very frankly and cordially expressive 
of his pleasure in Master George's company, 
from the host himself; and Kate turned to 
these and read them over again with the 
same smile her mother’s letter hud evoked, 
and something like a blush into the bargain. 

“What a nice hand he writes!’ she 
thought, ‘‘so firm, and yet so neat and 
clear. I wish Dick or I could write like tt; 
and how kind he is, taking George about 
everywhere, and pretending that it is a plea- 
sure to himself! It is very odd, the way in 
which we have grown to know him better 
in three weeks than hosts of men whom we 
have known for three years and more.”” 

And Kate closed the letter, and leaning 
her head against the trunk of a tree, gave 
herself up to dreamy musings on the pecu- 
liarities of life as exemplified in the recent 
wcyuaintanceship. 

Kate had begun to think a good deal 
about Dallas M’Kenzie of late, more than 
she was in the habit of thinking of any man 
iu particular, and her thoughts were not 
unpleasant ones, She had admired him, 
admired him quite unaccountably, the first 
moment her eyes fell on him at Mrs, de 
Ponsonby’s ball. She had met him and 
talked to him when she and her mother 
called on that lady two days later, and again 
in the park on the following day, with Petre 
de Ponsonby, when both gentlemen found 
their way to the side of the carriage; and 
Mr. M’Kenzie received a general invitation 
to call from Lady Margaret. 

Tam afraid Lady Margaret was hardly a 
prudent woman to be the guardian of so 
many daughters; but there was something 
quiet yet fascinating—uumistakable good 
looks, yet joined with an unmistakably 
middle-aged air—which made the mother 
{cel safe and at home after a few minutes’ 
chat with this traveller. Besides, as every 
one knows, M’ Kenzie ia a very respectable 
iame in the north of Scotland. Ie himself 
spoke of having been in the Royal Engineers 
«hen he first went abroad; and every word 
and tone spoke a man of education and re- 
finement. Kate did not think her mother 
imprudent at all, and felt quite a litle glow 
of indignation when Lady Bee remarked on 
the suddenness of thix friendship with a gen- 
tleman who had dropped so lately out of 
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nowhere, For it was a friendship, and no 
one could deny it. Mr. M’ Kenzie was con- 
tinually coming to the house—once and 
sometimes twice a week; and then there 
were chance meetings in the park, and he 
had dined with them, and got them tickets 
for concerts and private picture views. Kate 
thonght it was very pleasant, and said so 
openly. 

“And why should I not say what I 
think?” she had said, when remonstrated 
with by a young lady friend. ‘“ There is 
no harm in speaking the truth as to whether 
one likes a person or not.” . 

“You will be falling in love with him 
next,” the friend said, and then Kate fired 
up. 

“T wish you would not be always talking 
of falling in love. Surely a woman can like 
afew people without—and it is so ridicu- 
lous, as if people were not to be frank in 
their friendships, and proud to own and be 
thankful for them. Surely even if I were 
to—fall in love,’’ cried Kate, growing furi- 
ously scarlet at the bare sound of her own 
words, *“* would there be anything sinful or 
disgraceful in it, that I should affect to deny 
the very merits of the person beforchand 
and—but all this is such utter nonsense; 
and indeed, please forgive me, but I think 
it is worse taste to suggest such things as 
falling in love with a person one knows so 
very slightly as Mr. M’Kenzie, than to 
praise him because he is pleasant and gen- 
tlemanly, and not exactly the same as other 
peuple.” 

After this the conversation dropped, and 
the friend quarrelled with Kate, which was 
not wholly uncatural, as forone young lady 
to tell another that what she says is not 
“enol taste,’’ is impolite, to say the least, 
and less easy to forgive than many an accu- 
sation involving much deeper wickedness, 
But this result remained, the usual one in 
such cases—Katie was a little shy with Mr, 
M’ Kenzie the next time she saw him, and 
afterwards thought more of him than she 
had done before, and in a different manner. 
Previously her liking had been purely cen- 
tred in certain qualities of the man, not the 
man himself; and it had never crossed her 
mind to inquire whether he were single, 
married or engaged, Now a personal ele- 
ment had entered into her admiration, and 
not content with liking him, she began to 
care for his liking her, and to be sorry for 
his faults, as well as appreciative of his 
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merits. Also she took more interest in the 
things he said to her of himself than all he 
could say on other subjects. 

This was a symptom, and a dangerous 
one. 

“Do not laugh at me: I know I am old- 
fashioned and backwoodsman enough to 
feel things more strongly than London 
men,”’ Mr. M’ Kenzie had said to her once; 
but Kate felt no temptation to laugh at 
him, and her eyes said so with the most un- 
affected candor. He apologized also to her 
on another occasion for his temper, having 
lost it altogether in a gust of perfectly un- 
controlled wrath at the opera, when some 
man, who had evidently partaken too freely 
at dinner, had shown a tendency to make 
impertinent remarks ou the ladies passing 
along the lobby. 

‘It has been the curse of wy life,’’ he 
said to Kate, later. “I was a spoilt child, 
and allowed to fly into passions for any or 
every cause—sometimes none at all; and 
see the result! A hasty temper and a hasty 
judgment have ruined my whole happiness, 
and that of those about me, and made my 
life desolate before I was thirty.” 

“But, Mr. M’Kenzie,”’ said Kate, the 


sad remorseful tone waking a world of pity 
in her brown eyes, ‘‘you are very seldom 
angry; and sometimes it is right to be vexed 
with people. You thought those men were 
speaking of us.”° 

“Ah!” he said, smiling, ‘you are young 


and tender-hearted, and would find excuses 


where none are. I seem very seldom angry, 
because too late—years too late—I have 
learnt to strive for self-command and cooler 
judgment. If you knew me as I am, or 
rather as I was—”’ 

And there he broke off, while Kate looked 
in wonder and sympathy at the careworn look 
which spread over his face, the great lines, 
never wholly absent, which came out deeper 
than ever on his brow. Certainly Mr. 
M’ Kenzie was not like the other young men. 
They never talked to her about their tem- 
per, or told her of faults which had ruined 
their lives, 

It might be that Mr. M’Kenzie was in the 
habit of making confidences about himself; 
but neither did this idea occur to Kate, who 
took it as a great compliment to herself to 
be thus trusted with the inner feelings of a 
man’s life; and began to feel as if, in some 
sort, Mr, M’Kenzie were belonging to her 
in virtue of such trust; and to feel that 
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warm interest and sympathy for him which 
it was her nature to feel for all things con- 
nected with her home circle. 

“T am afraid you have gone through a 
great deal of trouble,’’ she said to him at 
once, a little fount of pity shining in her 
honest brown eyes; “but it is all over now, 
isn’t it?” 

“Over!” he repeated, a sort of harsh bit- 
terness in his tone, which would have re- 
pelled her if she had not seen it was not di- 
rected at herself. ‘Is pain and wrong ever 
over while memory lasts and life remains? 
Only a child like you—” THe checked him- 
self there, and added, with that quick tran- 
sition to gentleness which made one of the 
charms of his variable nature, ‘‘ Dut it is 
like the innocent child you are, sweet and 
loving enough to care for even a stranger’s 
troubles—troubles you could not understand 
if you knew them.” 

Now, it does not often happen in society 
that young ladies of the period ave told in 
sv many words, and without compliment or 
jest, by their male acquaintauces, that they 
are sweet, and loving, and innocent. If 
men think it, they are sufliciently prudent 
w keep such thoughts to themselves, And 
therefore, though Kate was ulways inun- 
dated with compliments, the worth and 
meaning of which she knew too well to pay 
any heed to them, these simple words, 
spoken with such caudid graviiy Ly a man 
so much older than herself, sounded like 
the sweetest flattery in her ears, and were 
dwelt on with a pleasure which derived its 
source from the unspoken thought, ‘‘ He 
must think it, or he would not say it, he is 
so frank; and if he thinks so well of me, he 
must like me.”’ 

He did. Kate was right. He liked her 
very much, but not in the way in which she 
was beginning to like him. Ile had ouve 
loved a woman passionately—had been, as 
he considered, bitterly wronged—and had 
shunned and avoided all womankind fo: 
years after for her sake. But the man’s 
nature was not misanthropical or morose. 
His temper might be passionate, and hi 
judgment hasty; but the heart behind was 
warm, and the inclination to love and trust 
indestructibly vivid. 

It was Kate’s frankly-shown liking for 
him which won him to like her. He ad- 
mired her fresh young beauty, as was only 
natural, He felt towards her, in her owu 
words, as towards an innocent loving child, 
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and found rest and pleasure in her girlish 
friendship. No other thought had ever oc- 
curred to him, else perhaps he had made an 
effort to deny himself the free enjoyment of 
her society and sympathy, and, for her own 
sake, left her to forget him and his troubled 
life among younger and easier-minded men. 
But Kate knew nothing of this; and it was 
with a violent and joyous start that she was 
suddenly roused from her musings by two 
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hands clapped on her shoulders; and, turn- 
ing quickly round, found George at her 
back, and Dallas M’Kenzie standing at a 
little distance, smiling at her bewildered 
expression. 

“Why, Katie, you nearly jumped out of 
your skin,” cried George, going off into a 
peal of delighted laughter at the success of 
his grand surprise. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A SNUFF-BOX, 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Hap Philip Van Brun been a wise man 
and sent his own soft heart to the wall, and 
married in accordance with the wishes of 
the family, Philip, truth to tell, would have 
gained much thereby. He need never have 
worn frayed linen then, nor dined off a cold 
joint on Sundays, nor gathered crow’ s-feet 
so rapidly at the corners of his eyes—nor, in 
short, have fallen an early victim to the 
wear and tear of that most trying strait of 
human existence—aristocratic poverty. - 


But Philip was not wise—on the contrary, 
he was a remarkably silly fellow, and, strug- 


gle as he would, he could never conquer— 
the world, nor the family pride, nor, hard- 
est of all, the family spleen. So he died, 
and was buried and forgotten. 

In a shabby little breakfast-room, a month 
after the burial of the dead man, Sandy Van 
Brun sat, vaguely interrogating the depths 
of his coffee-cup, and sighing: 

**So I must have done with painting now, 
and take the clerkship—confound it! I hate 
law! Confound Gaylord’s musty office! I 
shall never be an artist now.” 

“‘Aweel,’’ murmured Affry, housekeeper 
and servant in one, as she gathered up the 
forks, with the mourning rows upon her 
eap flapping. ‘‘Puirladdie! Puirladdie!”’ 

Bess,’ said the boy, ‘‘ what will 
Bess do? Go out governessing, or some- 
thing of that sort, I'll be bound.’’ 

Yes, Sandy.” 

She answered for herself, for she was 
standing near, leaning against the mantel, 
and twirling her mourning handkerchief 
nervously round her fingers. <A girl some 
two or three years the senior of the lad, 
with a low forehead, and long straight nose, 
and large eyes of a neutral tint somewhere 


between brown and gray. 


Sandy pushed his chair back from the 
table. 

wonder,” he said, they know of 
this at Longford? There is Corney Van 
Brun, driving his four-in-hand, and living 
on an allowance of twenty thousand per 
year; and Madge—what do you suppose 
that handsome Madge pays for the lace she 
wears? Humph! We come of one stock.’’ 

“*Sandy!’ with a little deprecatory look 
from the neutral eyes. 


“And blood is thicker than water,” grum- 


bled Sandy. 

Bess dropped her hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“What is this?’”? she began, in a chir- 
rupy voice, which had, however, a hint of 
tears in it, “you and I are not afraid of 


work, Sandy? Poor papa was not, He 


drudged for us early and late, his life long. 
Neither do we sigh for Corney’s four-in- 
hand, nor Madge’s laces.’’ 

“Bess, it’s very hard for me to give up 
painting.”’ 

Yes.”’ 

“And our birthright is our birthright! 
Why shouldn’t that old ogress at Longford 
do something for us, as well as for them? 
Papa was her son, and we are his children.” 

Some little fine wrinkles showed for a 
moment along Bess's smooth forehead. 

**It is better to do for ourselves, if only 
for the sake of poor papa’s memory,” she 


said. 

Sandy twisted his shoulders. 

“‘Aweel,’’ murmured Affry, who began to 
feel herself impelled in opposite currents 
betwixt the two dear children of her dead 
master, ‘J dinna ken, but there’s a ring at 
the bell, bairns, and I’ll e’en gae down.” 

Bess dropped her hand from Sandy’s 


shoulder, and walked away to the window. 
It is noticeable that persons in misfortune 
have always an air of expectancy. An early 
ring at tho bell was not uncommon, and yet 
Bess leaned her brows against the pane, 
and listened with bated breath to Affry’s re- 
ceeding step on the stair, and the opening of 
the door below. 

Nobody there but a tall footman in livery, 
holding a letter in his white-gloved hand, 
and asking for Miss Van Brun. Presently 
the letter came up stairs, borne gravely by 
Affry. 

* Lengford!” gasped Dess, staring at the 
pompous seal. 

*“ Longford!’ echoed Sandy, leaping from 
his chair. ‘“‘A letter from Longford! What 
can it mean?” 

Bess trembled a little as she broke the 
seal. It was a brief letter, however—too 
brief, by far, for the expectation it had ex- 
cited—acting with peculiar dampness on the 
bold and half-formed hopes springing up 
like lightning in Sandy’s brain. It ran 
something in this wise: 

“Miss Van Brun is requested to make 
one of a small dinner-party at Longford this 
day. She will meet three of her late fa- 
ther’s family, as well as her paternal grand- 
mother, whose carriage, if agreeable, will be 
sent for her at four.” 

Could anything have been more curt? 
Affry, héwever, beamed. 

now!’ she cried, “that comes o’ 
the name, Iam sure. I mind me weel, las- 
sie, as how your puir mither wa'd ha’ ye 
christened Elizabeth, just to saften the 
dame’s heart; and you the redidest baby 
ever seen, done up in white flannel; and it 
was I as embroidered the dress, though, 
puir dear,” sighing, ‘‘’twas no use, after 
all, for the dame never came to the chiris- 
tening.”’ 

Bess, half crushing the letter in her two 
pink palms, glanced askant at Sandy, with 
a perplexed and questioning face. 

“Shall you go?’ he muttered. 

“Shall 1 not?” she answered him. 

“It is odd they do not mention me,” he 
grumbled; “go? of course! Who knows 
what will come of it?” 

Less put on her mourning dress like one 
in a dream that day, smoothing out her 
braids with unuseal care before the little 
mirror in her attic room, and fastening at 
her throat a brooch of her dead father’s hair. 
Then, with ashy backward glance, cast over 
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her glass, Bess went gravely down; and lol 
punctual at four, there rolled into the court 
an elegant brougham, drawn by a pair of 
sleek bay horses, with silver-mounted hag- 
nesses glittering brightly in the sun, 

“Don't let them snub you, Bess,” was 
Sandy’s parting injunction, as he went with 
her down the stifling stairway—she freeh as 
a daisy in her sober black, hea trifle flushed 
and excited, “They have never forgiven 
us,” he continued, ‘‘they never will forgive 
us, for being our mother’s children, you 
know.”’ 

Hess, pausing at the door, looked at him 
wistfully. 

“Sandy,” she began, “would you mind 
if I should tell this grand-lame of ours a 
little about yourself—how talented you are, 
how hard it is for you to go into that law 
office—how much you long to become a 
painter? Iam quite determined about my- 
self, you know, but you—”’ 

Me interrupted her, half angry, half 
amused, 

*You precious little goose! She would 
eat you! No, I'll have none of that! You 
shall not go begging for me! I ask for my 
birthright, not charity.” 

“But, Sandy—? 

Tle chafed. 

“Come, come! That coachman is tired 
of waiting. See him stare! Kiss me, Bess, 
Much good may your stately name do you 
this day; only if Corney Van Brun ogles 
you, or Madge chaffs you with those hand- 
some eyes of hers—”’ 

She was in the brougham before he had 
finished. Sandy nodded to her, the coach- 
man climbed to his seat, and, in a state of 
mind half surprise and half bewilderment, 
Bess found herself rolling away in the Vaa 
Brun earriage. 

Alone, fighting with a rising phantom of 
fear and misgiving that seemed to spring 
out of the corners of the carriage—out of its 
velvet, its plate-glass and French varnish, 
perhaps. She knew nothing of Longford, 
no, nor the dwellers thereof, except, indeed, 
that they had hated her mother always, and 
broken her father’s heart, which was quite 
enough to know. Only once she had seen 
Gran Van Brun, Jt was of aSabbath morn- 
ing, long and Jong ago, when she was walk- 
ing with poor deur papa past a church, 
through whose doors richly-dressed men and 
women were pouring in to divine worship; 
and there had alighted near them from an 
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elegant carriage a little wrinkled old lady, 
in lace and velvet, and a prayer-book in her 
hand, and this old luly had given them a 
long hard look, and frowned grimly; and 
then poor papa had held her litle hand in 
such a sad, close, loving way! That was 
Gran Vau Brun. 

Bess trembled at the memory for a mo- 
ment; then her good little heart warmed 
with a theught of Sandy and his wifortu- 
nate painting, and then she grew quite calm 
and brave again, She looked from the car- 
riage window, a charming white road, lined 
with suburban villas, and filled with scents 
of white lilac and hawthorn, and blossoming 
shrubs; and lo! before she was aware, the 
brougham had rolled up a long avenue of 
trees, and stopped. 

This was her father’s home—this was 
Longford—this great rambling stone house, 
with its ivied gables and broad casements, 
and lawns and terraces—his fond lips had 
familiarized her with them all years before. 
She was quite sure she would have known 
the place anywhere. With a faint mist of 
tears before her eyes, she alighted and went 
up the steps. 

A sleek old footman opened the door to 
her, and then Bess heard a sudden rustle of 
silk, and a little clatter of high-heeled slip- 
pers; and some one came sweeping down 
thé broad oak stairs—broad enough to have 
driven up a coach-and-four—meeting Bess 
almost upon the threshold. It was a young 
girl afew years her senior, shimmering in 
lace, and violet silk, and pearls—a rare 
queenly blonde, pale as a snowdrift, with 
yellow hair, and eyes like lapis lazuli. She 
recoiled a step at the sight of that other fig- 
ure in mourning; then she held out the tips 
of her jewelled fingers. 

“Ah, it is you then?” with a flitting 
smile. ‘Miss Elizabeth Van Brun? So 
you have really come! Jeanette will take 
your shawl, May I&sk you to wait in the 
drawing-room? Grandma is not down yet.” 

“And you are?” began Bess, looking at 
the beauty in blank admiration. 

“J—O, a cousin of the house—Madge 
Van Brun, at your service,” dropping her a 
mocking courtesy, that made the violet silk 
rustle again through all its long bright folds. 
‘Jeanette, open the door! You will not 
mind my leaving you? LIlere are books and 
music—pray amuse yourself till grandma 
comes.”’ 

Back swung the door on its silver hinges. 


“‘Allons, mademoiselle,” murmured the 
French maid, and Bess stood in the draw- 
ing-room of Longford, half stifled for the 
moment with its grandeur and gloom, 

Gloom was just the word for it. All the 
purple and gold there—all the afternoon 
sunshine filtered in through the scarlet- 
flowered casement vines, could never relieve 
the black oak panelling, or the grim family 
portraits, hanging in their tarnished frames 
on the walls, or the massive old furniture, 
that looked as if it had come down un- 
touched from the days of Peter Stuyvesant, 
No cheer, no welcome anywhere—every- 
thing grand and forbidding. 

Droppiug down into a purple gulf of a 
chair, and looking therein much like a 
frightened child, Bess waited, Doors opened 
and shut somewhere above her—she hears 
voices in distant parts of the house—an or 
mulu clock near by cut the air with its 
fine sweet silvery strokes. The portraits 
upon the wall, Van Brun faces, such as Van 
Dyke liked to paint, and remarkably like 
each other, stared gravely down upon her— 
the alien daughter of the house, but with 
the same lustrous hair and the same red lip 
that the painter had given to those haughty 
dames in powder and brocade. Bess began 
to weary. She turned in her great purple 
chair with a sigh. 

A sigh so low and soft, that one would 
hardly have thought it could reach to that 
curtained window down the whole length of 
the room; and yet, Bess heard a book drop 
there, and directly the curtains parted, and 
under their two massive folds a tall figure 
stood, looking out at her, with dark quizzi- 
cal eyes, 

“Alone,”’ said a voice; “so they have de- 
serted you, Miss Van Brun. This is dull.’ 

Ife had read the secret of her sigh. Bess 
rose up, flushing faintly. 

“I did not know,” she said, “that any 
one was here—I am waiting for Madam Van 
Brun.” 

The tall gentleman shrugged his shoulders, 

“Exactly; and you are the granddaughter 
of whom she told us to-day. I had only to 
look at these family portraits to recognize 
you.” 

Bess bowed stiflly. 

“My grandmother is, I trust, quite well,” 
she said. 

“Yes. At present I suspect she is nap- 
ping. She does not dine till six. Pardon 
this intrusion, I beg you. Possibly I migkt 
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have been asleep myself in the window 
yonder.” 

What had awakened him?—her sigh, or 
the dropping of his book? Both together, 
perhaps. Bess regarded him gravely. A 
haughty, broad-shouldered fellow, brown as 
a nut. 

**O,” she said, quickly, “you are my 
Cousin Corney.” Up went his strongly- 
marked brows, in a grimace which he im- 
mediately checked. 

Unfortunately, no,”’ replied he, am 
only a—that is, a distant relative’’—of 
which little fib, provoked by her tone, let 
me say he at once repented—“‘ Mr. Corney 
is still in town. His sister is here, how- 
ever, and the younger brood. Perhaps you 
have seen her?” 

“Yes,’’ answered Bess. 

“In the name of all that’s courteous, why 
isn’t she here entertaining you?” thought 
he, yawning; “clearly some one ought to 
do it—it looks as if the task had fallen upon 
me.” 

But how to begin. This audacious nut- 
brown fellow looked at the little maiden, 
vaguely troubled. 

“What a peach-blossom of a girl!’ he 
was saying to himself; “shall I try her 
with books? Bah! what has a woman with 
such a face got to do with books? Music? 
No, she is in black, and her eyes are full of 
unwritten dirges. I know of something 
better still.” 

Then he spoke aloud. 

‘**Miss Van Brun, have you been at Long- 
ford before?’’ 

Never.”’ 

“Then,”’ smiling, “perhaps you will al- 
low me to show you what a charming place 
itis. You find it dreary sitting here, and 
it wants a full hour to dinner.” 

Bess’s eyes brightened. He had opened 
the door while speaking, through which 
sweet scents came floating, spicy and warm, 
as if a flask of eastern perfumes had been 
spilled near by. Beyond this door Bess saw 
a long low corridor winding away in a pur- 
plish shadow, and heard the voices of chil- 
dren. There was no gainsaying the look he 
gave her. 

** Come,” he urged, gently, ‘‘ the juvenile 
Van Bruns are already before us—they will 
be glad to make your acquaintance.” 

Bess, pausing in the doorway, flashed a 
sudden look upon him, that was full of shy 


dignity. 
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**T think,”’ she said, “ that you have for- 
gotten to tell me your name.”’ 

“* Pardon me—I am John Essex, quite at 
your service, now and always;’’ and Mr. Es- 
sex bowed gravely. 

** You are a guest at Longford?” 

“Yes,”’ he answered her. 

And then they walked on again. Up the 
corridor, and into a wilderness of powdery 
bloom, and honeyed parasites, and damp in- 
toxicating odors, Mr. Essex darted up wa 
stony Undine, standing in her marble basin, 
all in a web of glistening spray, which the 
wind was flaunting in scarfs of finest lace 
across her desolate face, and caught up, in 
a sudden whirl, a bundle of muslin and blue 
ribbons, and yellow hair, laughing, as he 
cried: 

““What have we here? Grandma Van’s 
aloe plants, and grandma’s precious progeny 
drowning themselves in a fountain! Fie, 
Flossie, see what I have brought you.” 

They came trooping around Bess—wild, 
golden-haired children, loose in a frolic 
among the grass and trellises. First shyly, 
then boldly, then uproariously they came. 
Flossie alone was content to kiss her dim- 
pled hand to this new-comer from over Mr. 
Essex's shoulder. 

** Who is it?’ whispered the little voice, 
timidly. 

“Your cousin,” answered Essex, grave 
to excess; ‘‘be sure that you treat her 
well.” 

**She’s not so pretty as Madge,”’ said the 
child, doubtfully. 

“ Really!” 

“And nobody wears black at grandma's 
dinner parties.”’ 

Here Mr. Essex fled suddenly with the 
child, and Julia and Jack were fain to fol- 
low after. As this did not quite assimilate 
with Mr. Essex’s views, Jack returned after 
a time, quite staid and manly, to show his 
new-found relative Grandma Van’s century 
plant in bloom, and sundry other glories of 
a like nature, until Mr. Essex’s voice was 
heard calling to them from the terrace out- 
side. There he stood, with Flossie clinging 
to his neck, and Julie to his hand. 

“Well, Miss Van Brun,”’ he said, drop- 
ping Julie’s little digits to help her down 
the steps, ‘‘do you know all about the air- 
plants, and the japonicas, and that last 
thrush’s nest Jack pilfered? I suspect this 
is a day of leisure at Longford—I have not 
seen Madam True.” 
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“0,” answered Julie, with her ringlets 
all in a toss, “‘Madam True is dismissed— 
we are to have a new governess. She was 
too forward, mamma said—she did not 
know her place.” 

“Come and show Cousin Bess the swans!” 
clamored Jack, proudly. 

Essex cast her alook. She stood in the 
sun, a veritable child among children, with 
her delicious color and happy laughing 
eyes—lost to all troubles, he was sure, and 
to everything else but the flowers and the 
sunshine. He fell into place beside her, 
and walked on beside her after that, infi- 
nitely amused. 

Was there ever such a short happy half 
hour, lost in such mazes of spice and bloom? 
They walked the broad grounds over; they 
loitered along the stone balustrade, with 
scents of heliotrope and honeysuckle cling- 
ing about them, and talked to the wolf- 
mastiffs, and the great gorgeous peacocks; 
and though Jack would smear his white 
trousers in feeding swans, and Julie’s hair 
would blow out of curl, and Flossie’s blue 
ribbons get rumpled, the dignity of the oc- 
casion was hardly surpassed by its pleasure. 
Mr. Essex drew forth his watch at last. 

**Come,”’ he said, smiling, first upon the 
children, and last upon Miss Van Brun; 
“it is time that we were paying our court 
in the drawing-room. If I mistake not 
there is a courier abroad for us already.” 

So they went in. 

Madge Van Brun, standing tall and white, 
like a day-lily in one of the broad windows, 
looked wickedly at Essex from ‘behind the 
bars of her fan. 

** How good of you,” she began, her sleek 
lids drooping as he came towards her; “do 
you find her interesting?” 

Very.” 

“And pray what is required of me? Must 
I present her to grandma?” 

“T think you must.” 

She made a little grimace; then Bess felt 
the tap of a Spanish fan upon her arm, and 
she was moving down the room in Madge’s 
footsteps, with a s¢ore of eyes upon her, 
and hearing, mid the rustle and the bustle 
all around, some such whispers as these: 

**Who is it?” 

**One of Philip’s children.” 

“He made a low marriage.” 

“And was disinherited.” 

‘*No hope for her then.” 

**Good eyes.” 


Madge, meantime, had stopped short be- 
fore an easy-chair wherein some one was 
sitting bolt upright, watching their approach 
from under a pair of gray uncompromising 
brows. Yes, the selfsame old woman that 
Bess remembered so well at the church 
door, with the same frown and the same 
wrinkles—there she sat, in her dress of stiff 
black satin, holding in one hand a handker- 
chief bordered with Alencon point, and in 
the other an enamelled snuff-box. 

The girl’s heart gave a great bound, and 
grew still. 

‘““Who is that?” queried Madam Van, 
sharply, eyeing the sweet face and black- 
robed figure. 

“One of the lost sheep of the house of 
Brun,” said Madge, maliciously. ‘‘Do you 
not recognize her?” 

“Come here!’ cried madam; “so it is 
you? and you got tired waiting for me, and 
John Essex carried you off to the children? 
Very good of John. Kiss me.” 

Bess, in some inward trepidation, bent 
and touched her lips to the withered cheek. 

‘*Dearmadam,”’ she faltered, ‘‘ Iam very, 
very glad to see you!” 

Madge, give her a chair,’ said madam. 

The chair was set with ill grace. 

‘*Now,” said madam, spitefully, as she 
motioned Bess into it, ‘‘my guests know 
who you are, and I’m sure they wont stare 
at you—they are too well bred.” 

“Gardez bien!” laughed Madge, under 
her breath. 

** Madge,” said Grandma Van, “ you have 
puffed your hair too high, and your dress is 
ugly.” 

The crisp silken folds were smoothed 
down by two mocking white hands. 

“Thank you, grandma.” 

** You look badly in violet,” said the old 
lady. 

** How good of you to tell me!” 

“Go away!”’ cried Grandma Van, with a 
whimsical shrug of her high shoulders. 

Round whirled the snow-white beauty, 
that stiff violet figure all in a flutter against 
the easy-chair. 

“**There was an old woman, and what do you 
think! 
She lived upon nothing but—’”’ 

Grandma Van raised a sudden shrill cry. 

‘My snuff-box! Madge, how dare you! 
Catch it, quick! it is rolling away!” 

**O dear!” cried "Madge, in great conster- 
nation, 


Withont waiting to be bidden, Bess drop- 
ped down upon the tnfted floor, searching 
it, quite breathless, with those small flexile 
hands of hers. 

“Tt will be broken—it will, indeed,” cried 
Grandma Van. 

“What?” said John Essex, coming up 
beside her. 

Madge pressed a scofling white finger to 
her lip. 

“Only a snuff-box,” she laughed. 

“Pray allow me to find it,” said Essex, 
to the kneeling figure on the carpet. 

But Gran Van Lrun waved him grimly 
off, 

Let her alone,” she said. 

So he stood, and watched the search de- 
murely. The box had rolled across the 
room, and was lying in a corner, with its lid 
cracked straight across—that bright shining 
lid, whereon a crest was painted in the black 
enamel, Flushed and breathless, LDess 
brought it, at last. 

* Madam, it is injured,’ she said, ‘‘ and 
the snuff is spilled.” 

For answer, madam only dropped the box 
into the pocket of her satin gown, and rising 
briskly up, took Bess’s arm. 

* Now,”’ she announced, curtly, “ we will 
go out to dinner.” 

So, leaning thus on poor discarded Phil- 
ip’s daughter, Grandma Van Brun led the 
way into the great dining-saloon, magnifi- 
cent with plate and Sevres, and carved oak, 
and purple and fine linen generally, while 
Madge followed after, with John Essex, 
shrugging her blonde shoulders, yet pos- 
sessed of some vague uneasiness at seeing 
the old dame at the head of the board seat- 
ing Philip’s daughter on her right hand. 

“Mr, Essex,” she murmured, with a side- 
long look, ‘‘do you think her beautiful?” 

Aplain query. Ie answered it evasively. 

She has fine eyes.” 

Madge caught upon her jewelled wrist a 
rose, falling, faint with its own sweets, from 
the loops of her pale hair. 

“You know the story, of course,’’ she 
said; “ her father married out of his sphere. 
Grandma has never forgiven him. The 
children are disinherited.” 

After the grand dinner was over, and 
they were all back again in the drawing- 
room, and Madge sat diseoursing such mu- 
sic as the angels themselves might bend to 
listen to, John Essex stood beside her, and 
turned the music leaves, and Grandma Van 
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beckoned twice and thrice to a slight dark 
figure huddling apart, with a rapturons 
mist on her lashes, Straightway the little 
maid arose and went to her side. 

“You have a brother,” said Grandma 
Van. 

Bess’s heart leaped. 

*O yes!’ she cried, eagerly, “‘ Sandy!” 

“A dawdling fellow, I hear,” frowned the 
okl lady, ** wasting his silly time in idle 
drawings, Gaylord las offered him a clerk- 
ship, he tells me—has he accepted it?” 

* Yes,” faltered Bess, but this time with 
a sinking heart. ° 

“Tam glad,” remarked Grandma Van, 
grimly tapping the snuff-box, which she 
liad again resumed, “And you—what will 
you do, my dear?” 

**T shall be a governess,” answered Besa, 
meekly. 

“That is good,” with a nod, 

“But, dear madam, Sandy does not daw- 
dle his time away—he is very talented—he 
is indeed! Ile can paint and draw—O, so 
many beautiful things!’ 

said Grandma Van, 

“And we love cach other very dearly—he 
is like poor papa—so much like him!’ sighed 
Bess. 

“TIumph!” again. 

The dame’s high shoulders turned com- 
pletely on the poor child—they, and a pinch 
of Scotch snuff, quite extinguished the con- 
versation, only Grandma Van turned back 
to say, curtly, ‘‘ I have ordered the brough- 
am at nine.” 

At nine it came, 


Bess was only too glad 
to go. She was aching with such a sense of 
weariness and disappointment that she 
could hardly keep the silly tears from her 


eyes. There was no hope for Sandy, she 
saw—no, none whatever, 

She tied on her bonnet in Miss Van 
LBrun’s elegant dressing-room. The party 
below were fast dispersing, and as she came 
down the stairs Mr. Essex crossed quickly 
at their foot, and drew her hand through 
his arm. 

It was aclear moonlit night. The brough- 
am was waiting at the hall door, and Mrs. 
Van Brun’s coachman sat on the box, with 
his sleepy head lolling forward on his breast, 
the reins idly hanging in his hand, the 
horses fretting impatiently. Mr, Essex, 
just in the act of handing Bess to her place, 
paused. 

“* What ails the man?” he cried. 


Some long flashing folds of silk, violet- 
tinted, and exhaling sandal-wood odors, 
went rustling past them. 

has been drinking,’ answered a 
careless voice. 

“Ts he quite safe?”’ 

“«T presume so—at least, there is no one 
else to go.” 

Mr. Essex lifted Bess into the carriage. 

“* Good-night,” he said, soothingly; ‘‘do 
not hg alarmed—some one will be near 
you.’ 

Off through the moonlight and the silent 
night, swiftly, recklessly, the brougham 
drove away. But for that whispered prom- 
ise, the way would have been terrible. As 
it was, Mrs. Van Brun’s carriage had an 
out-rider, galloping swift and steady at the 
wheel, even into the dingy court wherein 
Affry’s lamp was burning brightly at a 
closed shutter. Bess, meeting Sandy half 
way up the stair, sprang into his arms, sob- 
bing and laughing with over-excitement, as 
the last of her great grand visit, in the 
shape of that brougham, with its drunken 
coachman and silent attendant, went van- 
ishing altogether, like Cinderella’s fairy 
equipage, into the night. 

There was no question about Gaylord’s 
clerkship after that. Through the Red Sea 
of rage and despondency, Sandy came forth 
duly resigned, having buried his pet ambi- 
tion, never to revive it, alas! except in 
charcoal-sketches on his battered old desk 
at the office, or in some smothered sigh, 
perhaps, when nobody was by to hear, 

Consequently, when Grandma Van Brun 
shuffled off her mortal coil, as she did at 
last, in the natural course of things, Sandy 
heard of the event, and of the old dame’s 
will, and, more particularly, of a certain 
legacy therein for Bess, and only smiled 
faintly, and set himself down to work 
again. 

“Ah,”? murmured the lad, “it is as I once 
said—she could never forgive us for being 
our mother’s children.”’ 

“Unto Elizabeth, daughter of my late 
son Philip, I give and bequeath one snuff- 
box, the same to remain in charge of my 
executor, until such a time as it may be 
called for by the said Elizabeth. ’ 

That was Bess’s legacy. Half-laughing 
and half-crying, the poor lad thought of 
her, far away at some little seaside water- 
ing-place, pent up in the Van Brun nursery, 
with such diminutive tyrants as Jack and 
22 
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Julie and Flossie, and doing there all sorts 
of drudgery under the name of governess. 
Bess’s situation had come to her long before 
—one, in sooth, that she had found far 
easier to obtain than to endure. 

He fancied Madge scornful and haughty ; 
he fancied Corney ogling her through his 
gold-rimmed glass, much as he might have 
done some favorite horse; he saw her tor- 
mented in a thousand ways, and growing 
thin, and sorrowful, and pale. Not that 
Sandy ever gleaned aught of this from 
Bess, or from her dear cheery letters; but 
some bird in the air must have whispered it, 
and it was very hard—it was, indeed! 

“IT wonder,”’ said Madge Van Brun, sit- 
ting at her toilet, while Bess stood dressing 
her blonde hair, ‘‘I do wonder whatever 
became of Grandma Van’s diamonds. 
Nothing has been seen of them since her 
death.” 

Bess turned to the dressing-table. She 
did not care to talk. Her head ached, and 
she was tired. 

‘*What jewels will you wear?” sbe said. 

“*Spiteful old thing!”” murmured Madge, 
intent upon her own cogitations; ‘“‘ she 
always knew how I coveted that set! They 
were brought from Amsterdam a hundred 
years ago—real Indian diamonds! Do you 
think she could have swallowed them before 
dying? I will wear the emeralds John Es- 
sex admired last night.” 

Bess smiled faintly. 

** Cleopatra drank moight 
have eaten diamonds,” 

“‘Fancy the sensation they would have 
created here,”’ pursued: Madge, enviously; 
**there was a tiara and necklace, and brace- 
lets and brooches—O dear! Their loss is as 
great a disappointment to me as Longford 
isto mamma. Just to think that nobody 
yet knows who is to have Longford! Bah! 
the absurd old woman!” 

Bess gave the last touch to the royal hair. 

“* Perhaps you would call Jeanette now,” 
she said, wearily; ‘‘the children are wait- 
ing to go down to the shore.” 

Madge regarded herself in the mirror op- 
posite, 

“Really your taste is exquisite, Bess. 
When I am Mrs. John Essex, you shall be 
my first maid of honor. How those chil- 
dren worry you—don’t they? Mamma has 
quite spoiled Flossie, and Jack is a Cossack. 
There—you can go.”’ 

The sun was going down behind the des- 


olate sandhills of Long Beach, with allthe 
pomp of his royalty flaunting—scarlet, and 
purple, and gold, streaking sky, and shore, 
and sea. The tide was coming in, in long, 
lazy, undulating swells, its small waves 
curling crisply up the beach, kissed by a 
languid south wind, full of sweet marshy 
odors. Where were the children? 

Neither in the house nor about it. Bess 
peered furtively down the long halls, the 
broad piazzas, and into the bowling-alleys, 
but in vain. They had gone down to the 
shore before her, and there was nothing to 
do but follow after. 

She made the circuit of the beach, pant- 
ing and breathless. Nothing there, either, 
except Flossie’s hat flung upon the sands, 
and a fortress, half-completed, of pretty 
pebbles, Vaguely wondering, Bess paused, 
in sheer exhaustion, to take breath against 
a jag of rocks facing toward the sea. ‘There 
was a little pallor upon her face, beautiful 
with its wide cool forchead and scarlet lips. 
The laslies, too, had a weary droop. She 
steod there a long time, watching sky and 
surf, and the trailing smoke of the steam- 
ers on the low purple horizon. A snatch 
of song quivered faintly on her tongue: 


**O galleys, bound for Tunis, 
Spread out your wings of oars, 

And bear me to my captive love 
‘Who lies among the Moors.” 

Whir, went a plover over Bess’s head; 
then there was a dip of oars near by, and a 
wherry came dancing round the point, like 
an enchanted thing, to the sound of child- 
ish laughter, and small voices, and the tiny 
clapping of hands. Bess saw a flutter of 
Fiossie’s long curls, and heard her own 
name shouted like a bugle-blast in Jack’s 
resonant voice; then the wherry grated 
against the shore, and the rocks swarmed. 

**We’ve been down to Shipping Point,’’ 
announced Jack, swelling with importance, 
as he came clambering to her; “‘ we couldn’t 
wait for you, you were toolong. Mr. Essex 
rowed 

In a breath something dropped into Bess’s 
hands—a great cluster of cardinal flowers, 
the smooth velvet of their petals as ruby 
and rich as if cut from a king’s garment. 
They dripped their dew upon her as they 
fell. 


“The tide would have soon carried these 
nixies off,’’ laughed the voice of John Es- 
sex; ‘*I only forestalled it.’’ 

Bess sprang down from her rock, flushing. 
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“Let us find the nixie’s hats, if you 
please; ‘“‘Aunt Kate objects to sunburn.” 

*T don’t want to go home now,’’ said 
Jack, stoutly. 

“It will soon be dark,’’ replied Bess, 

John Essex looked annoyed. 

**Do not go because of me,’’ he said; “I 
shall deem myself very unfortunate if I am 
the means of driving you away.” 

“Why should I go because of you?” 
was Miss Van Brun’s tart query. 

“*Why, indeed?’ he answered, watching 
her with bright quizzical eyes. 

There was no confusion in her face; 
nothing but a wrinkling of her smooth 
forehead. Ile was Madze’s lover—the best + 
match in her set, Mrs. Grundy said—a gen- 
tleman of leisure, and wealth, and cultiva- 
tion; a remarkably agreeable companion, 
to be sure, but revolving in an orbit very 
far removed from Bess Van Brun. Mean- 
while, Mr. Essex stood poking crabs and 
sprawling starfish industriously with the 
tip of her parasolette. 

** May I ask,”’ he said, at last, “‘ Miss Van 
Brun, in what labyrinth of the hotel you 
are so completely hidden that one would 
never know of your existence here were it 
not for these children?” 

Bess raised her eyes. 

“Mr. Essex, I am sure, forgets my posi- 
tion,” she said, with quiet dignity. 

*O,” cried Jack, ‘‘ mamma says Bess is 
too pretty—says she wishes she’d leave off 
black—says gentlemen take notice of ber. 

Mr. Essex turned quickly toward the sea. 

“What a lurid sunset!’’ he exclaimed; 
“and see the gulls; it is going to storm.” 

“ Says servants ought to know their places 
better,”’ cried Jack. 

**Come here, Jack,” called Mr. Essex, 
solemnly, ‘‘and look at the lights on Red 
Rock.”’ 

** No,” refused Jack, “‘ we can’t stay now, 
Bess and Flossie are gone.” 

And lo! Miss Van Brun had flitted past, 
like a spirit, and was walking quietly away 
up the beach. He overtook her as they 
were crossing the long hotel piazza. She 
heard a firm step, an earnest whisper. It 
said: 

**T wish you would allow me to be your 
friend, Miss Van Brun—I do, indeed!”’ 

And Bess, answering nothing, but very 
pale and composed, swept strait on up the 
broad staireasee—up to her own room, 
where, once alone, the foolish child flung 


herself into a chair and burst into a most 
extraordinary storm of sobs and tears, 

Magnificent was the hop at the great hall 
that night, and the lights and music and 
beauty thereof, and Madge Van Brun 
reigned belle, looking like an empress born 
in her high-throated velvet dress, with a 
line of seagreen emeralds in her pale hair. 

But there was one casement in the great 
house, up to which the sweet waltz-music 
caine floating, where a slender, black-robed 
figure sat in darkness, with her arms crossed 
on the sill, and her wide cyes fixed on a 
crescent moon, shining sike a broken ring of 
fire in the dark purple west. A few cardi- 
nal Mowers were drvoping in a glass beside 
her. She sat quite as still a3 a figure in 
stonc. 

“What, broke out a sudden 
voice somewhere ona balcony below. Not 
dancing?” 

““"No, thank you,” answered another 
voic', languidly. 

Man alive! And the Van Brun carry- 
ing all hearts by storm! What do you 
mean, sitting here smoking away like a 
grand Turk who has only to throw the 
handkerchief—’’ 

“Is Miss Van Brun enjoying herself?”’ 

“A trifle.’ 

“Tam very glad. Pray have a cigar.” 

“Chacun a son guut! Well, well!’ 

Then all grew still again. 

After that, September came and went, in 
sunset and gold and purple, and there was 
a flutter among the gay birds of passage 
congregated at Long Deach—a spreading of 
migratory wings, until the broad piazzas 
were quite deserted, and the house began 
to assume its sober autumn look. A few, 
however, still lingered—among these the 
Van Bruns. Madge still walked the long 
halls regally, but with dark discontented 
eyes, John Essex still smoked his cigar on 
the western piazza, watchful of red Sep- 
tember sunsets, and the blight of frosts in 
the low marshlands, There Jack Van 
Brun came to tell him, in confidence, that 
Bess was pining and ill, and that the Van 
Brun departure had been delayed because 
of her, and mamma was cross, and Madge 
also, and he wished Bess would hurry and 
get well. There Madge herself sat beside 
him on still moon-lighted nights, wrapped 
in some regal Indian shawl, all the discon- 
tent gone from her eyes, leaving them ten- 
der; and there, at last, John Essex saw, at 
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a window above, a pale sweet saddened face, 
looking dreamily down one day, and knew 
that Jack’s desire was gratified, and the 
drudging little governess had already re- 
sumed her post. 

Late that afternoon, Mr. Essex pushed 
his bamboo chair back to the wall, and step- 
ping through the low window, found the 
parlor beyond quite deserted, except fora 
tiny figure in cashmere and ribbon, perched 
upon a sofa playing witha Chinadoll. She 
looked up gravely. 

Madge is away, Mr. Essex.’’ 

** Indeed!’ 

“She went away in the carriage with 
mamma, Less and I are alone.”’ 

Cssex bent suddenly, and filled the child's 
hands with bonbons, 

Flossie,” he said, “go and tell Miss 
Bess I am waiting to see her.” 

The child laid down her doll, and looked 
up with knit brows. 

** What for?”’ 

“You could never guess,” 

“She will want to know what for,’’ per- 
sistently. 

“IT will tell her when she comes,’’ said 
Mr. Essex. 

Flossie stuffed the bonbons into the 
pockets of her apron, and darted away. 
Standing at the window, with hands clasped 
behind him, and a singular agitation in his 
haughty brown face, Mr. Essex waited for 
Miss Van Brun. She came at last, pale and 
wondering, a little thinner, a little frailer, 
perhaps, but ah, with such a sweet face! 
He placed a chair for her, but she declined 
it, and stood irresolute, with her hand on 
the door-knob. 

**Miss Van Brun has gone out,”’ she said. 

“*Yes,”’ answered Dssex. 

The large eyes were raised inquiringly. 

“Did you send for me?” she said. 

“Yes,” again. 

A sudden scarlet flashed out on her cheek, 
like a blossom of fire, and then faded. 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
explain.” 

Gently he drew her into the seat she had 
refused, There was something in his face 
that made herown droop before it, ina 
white breathless heat, like a lily in the sun. 

‘*Miss Van Brun,” he began, his strong 
voice quivering through and through, “1 
have been waiting here, week after week— 
such restless, weary weeks!—just for one 
glimpse of your face, until patience has 
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ceased to be a virtue. Can you guess why 
I have called youto menow? Is thereneed 
for me to say? Look in my eyes and see.” 

She could not, dared not, but her voice 
was quite calm and clear, and she rose up 
from her chair with a little gesture full of 
dignity and grace. 

“Mr. Essex, do not forget yourself!’ 

He stepped before her. 

“Bess, I love you! I want you for my 
wife.” 

‘“*T—I! she gasped. 

Four” 

She raised her eyes slowly, and saw the 
strong arms extended toward her, and the 
stroug face above them grown pale and 
tremulous before the momentary wavering 
of a girl. 

**Madge?”’ broke from her lips in a little 
choking cry. 

He caught her to him, he held her fast; 
his kisses rained down on her bright hair. 

“And what of Madge?” he said; “ have 
I not loved you long enough?—ever since 
that first day at Longford !—and well enough 
—you have given me no peace since!—that 
you must talk of Madge now? What is she 
to you or me? Nothing! Lie still upon 
my heart!” 

She clung to him one moment, like a child; 
the next she had broken abruptly away. 
There was a step in the hall; the door un- 
closed very softly, and Madge Van Brun 
stood upon the threshold. 

If there was aught of agitation visible in 
the manner of either party, Miss Madge did 
not deign to notice it. She came in witha 
magnificent sweep, her rich carriage-dress 
trailing after her, her eyelids lowered, and 
smiling, gave her hand to Essex. He took 
it, but with an ominous face, and when she 
had sent her scornful stare around the room 
for Bess, she found that the little governess 
had already disappeared. 

‘Were you waiting for me, Mr. Essex?” 
asked the blonde beauty, graciously. 

Mr. Essex assured her he was not. His 
business had been strictly with Miss Eliza- 
beth. Then the lapis lazuli eyes glowed. 

*“T returned in haste,” said Madge, soft- 
ly, “‘ because mamma was pressed to take 
tea at the Layton cottage, and wanted Flos- 
sie sent down. You pass that way some- 
times, I am sure, in your afternoon row.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Essex, “‘ frequently.” 

_Miss Van Brun gave him a look. 
“Would it be too much to ask you to 
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take Flossie? She will give you no trouble, 
and I shall deem it a great favor.” 

However Mr. Essex might have felt, he 
betrayed no annoyance. 

**T will take her with pleasure,’’ he said. 

* Are you going at once?”’ 

** Tf you desire it.” 

“T do, indeed. Mamma will be impa- 
tient.” 

It was Jeanette who brought the child, 
and not Bess. Inwardly chafing, Essex 
went away to his row. With the last echo 
of his retreating footstep, Madge sprang up 
from her chair, white and breathless, and 
rang the bell for Bess, Angry, disappoint- 
ed, jealous mortals are invariably cruel. 
Bess appeared directly, very quiet, but noth- 
ing more. 

“Go,” began Madge, stabbing her 
through with those scornful eyes of hers, 
‘you have been amusing yourself more 
agreeably than in teaching the children. 
You to angle openly for a gentleman like 
John Essex! It is conduct such as no per- 
son can tolerate.” 

The indignant blood leaped fierce and hot 
to Bess’s cheek, She crested her head. 

Madgel’’ she warned. 

Out broke Madge’s white anger. 

‘* How dare you!’’ she cried, stamping. 
‘Don’t speak to me—I hate and despise 
you! John Essex, indeed! The New York 
train passes the station at seven o’clock.’’ 

Yes.” 

‘*And the carriage stands below waiting. 
You understand?”’ 

“ Yes,” again. 

‘Then go! You daring to think of him! 
—you—a mere beggar, with nothing but 
your baby face to recommend you! Bah! 
it is too much!’ 

Bess went up stairs. To resist this‘sum- 
mary dismissal—to do aught, in fact, but 
obey it—never once entered her head, 
Madge was queen—here, as elsewhere, 

The night was falling drearily. A white 
fog came creeping in from sea. The wind 
moaned around the corners of the house 
like a lost spirit. Bess listened to it with a 
blank bewildered face, as she packed her 
little travelling-bag, and donned bonnet and 
shawl for the last time. The children were 
absent, consequently she had no adieus to 
make. She drew her veil closely, and went 
down to the carriage. 

Up to the way-station, the evening train 
came whirling, like some mighty monster, 


but half-defined in the dusk. Bess crossed 
the platform, and took her place mechani- 
cally among the passengers. There was, 
somehow, a Hagar-liké aspect about her that 
made one’s heart ache as they looked upon 
her. She was going home to Sandy, with 
her situation lost, her little purse quite 
emptied by her illness at Long Beach, and, 
worse than that, with a sad despairing pain 
gnawing at her foolish young heart—a weary 
cruel pain, born altogether of two simple 
questions which she repeatedly asked her- 
self: Where was John Essex? Had he 
known of her departure? 

It was raining fast before the train 
reached its destination. Bess sat staring 
from the car window into the night beyond. 
She was very still. An old lady in Quaker 
drab leaned forward and touched her, 
quietly. 

‘My dear,” she said, “‘is thee asleep? 
Thee is in New York.” 

No, not asleep, very farfrom it. The old 
Jady thought what a sweet face the child 
had, and wondered where her attendant 
could be; then the crowd pushed and jostled, 
the kind eyes lost sight of her, and Bess 
was left standing on the platform in a state 
of painful hesitation. 

Should she take a carriage? She thought 
of her empty purse, and said no. There 
was nothing to do but to venture forth into 
the streets on foot. Then a great fear 
stabbed her. What if she could not find 
Sandy? He had taken cheap lodgings in an 
obscure street near the law-office. She did 
not know the place, but the address was in 
her pocket. Something like a prayer rose 
to Bess’s lips, 

It was a brave heart, strong to the core, 
even while it beat so loudly. People crowd- 
ed against her, stared at her, met her in 
throngs at every turn. A few raindrops fell 
softly. The pavement was reeking wet; 
the lamps stood out, like Cyclops’s eyes, 
against the gloom. Overhead, a pale hag- 
gard moon glided in and out of the ragged 
clouds, 

Suddenly on the pavement behind her 
Bess heard a ringing step. She quickened 


her pace. The step came on rapidly. 
Thrilling with an indefinable dread, the 
poor child was just breaking into absolute 
flight, when a voice, calling out of the shad- 
ow of a blue cotton umbrella, simultaneous 
with the footstep, brought her to a sudden 
stand, 
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Sandy!” 

“Bess! Is it possible?” 

She flung herself upon his shoulder with 
a dry sob. 

** What are you doing here?” he cried, in 
wild atnaze; ‘* what has happened?” 

“I was looking for you; are you going 
home?” 

“To be sure. Why, Bess! Why, my 
dear child, you are drenched !—you are white 
asaghost! Pray take my arm—it is but a 
step further—we are almost there!’’ 

And Bess, taking refuge under the blue 
umbrella, told her story brokenly in Sandy’s 
ear, as they walked home to his lodgings, 
not omitting any part, unless, perhaps, a 
few foolish words of John Essex’s. They 
had reached the door ere it was done, and 
entering, Sandy, flushed and angry, led the 
way up some steep flights of stairs, and into 
the meagre lodging-room, where Bess found 
herself directly ensconsed in his one easy- 
chair, and he kneeling on the hearth beside 
her, raking a few coals to light in the smoul- 
dering grate. 

“There’s another room adjoining this 
that you can have, I’m sure,” Sandy said, 
cheerily. ‘‘I’ll go down and see the land- 
lady, and furthermore, bargain for a change 
of clothes for you. Why did you never 
write me that you were ill?’’ 

And after these matters had been satis- 
factorily arranged, and Bess had exchanged 
her wet garments for dry ones, she came 
back to him, with a flush on ber cheek, and 
standing before him on the hearth, shook 
out the folds of her funny old dress with a 
low mocking courtesy. 

“Sandy, have you any supper?” 

“Crackers, and herring, and black tea,” 
said Sandy. 

“ Very good.” 

“And a bit of butter.” 

“Permit me to spread the board at once. 
I am hungry.” 

Out from the mysteries of Sandy’s cup- 
board there was drawn a little cracked tea- 
pot, wherein the tea was put steeping upon 
the glowing coals; then Bess laid the cloth, 
with a plate or two, and some cups without 
saucers, and Sandy roasted the herring to a 
turn; and, really, it was a sumptuous sup- 
per, for the weak black tea was drank as if 
it had been ambrosia, and the herring and 
crackers eaten like a feast for the gods. 
Suddenly Bess paused, and reflectively 

counting the crumbs upon her plate: 


“Sandy,” said she, “how much money 
have you?” 

He drew forth his purse with great gravi- 
ty, and emptied upon the table beside her 
its contents—two shillings. 

that all?”’ she cried, aghast. 

“‘All at present,’’ said Sandy. 

Bess looked hard at the remnants of the 
supper. 

**J don’t see how I can stay here then.” 

But-you will!’ cried Sandy. 

“ How can you keep me?”’ 

** You shall have half my crust.”’ 

Bess shook her head, smiling but tearful. 

“Sandy, we've been treated badly, 
haven’t we?” 

“Deuced shabby!’ said Sandy. 

Then their hands crept together, and they 
sat silent for a long time. Presently he 
felt her start. Her slight fingers tightened 
around his own. 

“Sandy!’ she cried out, with sudden 
eager emphasis. 

** Bess!’ 

**T am going for my snuff-box!”’ 

Snuff-box?”’ vaguely. 

“ For Grandma Van’s legacy. Don’t you 
know? Gaylord has it. I will go with you 
to the office in themorning. I will indeed!” 

He was quite startled by her vehemence. 

“And pray what earthly good is a snuff- 
box going to do you, Bess?” 

cannot tell,”’ she cried, soberly; ‘it 
may be of value—who knows?” 

* It may,” said Sandy, ‘‘ humph!”’ 

** But this is such a strait—”’ 

* And small favors should be thankfully 
received—”’ 

**She could hardly have bequeathed me 
such a thing for actual use, I am sure,’’ 
murmured Bess. 

Sandy laughed outright. 

“‘T should think not! Did she leave the 
snuff inside, I wonder?” 

Hiowever, Bess was not to be laughed out 
of her project. Going to sleep that night in 
her bare dingy room, she thought long and 
unaccountably of snuff-boxes. Sleeping, 
she dreamed cf them—dazzling circles of 
precious metal, with the Van Bran crest on 
the lids, and snuff falling therefrom in show- 
ers of powdered gold. Such snuff! It sifted 
into her hair—she wore it crusted inch deep 
into her garments—she trod it, bright and 
shining, beneath her feet—in fact, she had 
been securely shut down beneath an enor- 
mous lid, and was turning rapidly to snuff, 
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when the morning light beneficently awoke 
her, and Bess sprang into consciousness 
with agreat sigh of relief. 

She dressed for her walk to the law-office 


with unusual care. She was going with 
Sandy to unearth her legacy, and her fair 
face, purified by pain and sickness, looked 
like a lily under its soft luxuriant hair. 

“Sandy, is my shawl on even?” she said, 
gayly; “‘and do I really look like an adven- 
turess going to seck my fortune?’’ 

. *“* Wonderfully like one.” 

Then they started away. 

Well,” said Sandy, with a shrug, as he 
tucked her under his arm, “ shall we dine 
to-day on herbs or a stalled ox?” 

* Wait until I have seen my snuff-box.” 

** Tlere is the office, and there’s Gaylord 
at the window. You can soon make your 
decision. Pray who is that fellow staring 
at you over the way?” 

Bess, already half inside the door, turned, 
and over the rampart of Sandy’s shoulder, 
saw standing upon the opposite pavement, 
Mr. John Essex, tall and haughty, and re- 
garding her like one under the influence of 
a spell. 

“© Sandy!’ gasped Bess, red to the tem- 
ples; but Sandy, all unconscious, was draw- 
her, relentless, up the stairs. 

“‘ Now, do be calm, Bess,” he implored; 
“Gaylord is such a sharp one—he looks 
right through you. Don’t make a guy of 
us.” 

Not she. Sandy had quite mistaken the 
cause of her emotion. Gaylord, nice and 
gentlemanly, looked up as his clerk entered, 
and then, seeing Bess, came forward to re- 
ceive her, his eyes twinkling a little when 
her errand was made known to him. 

*©O yes,” he said, briskly taking up his 
keys, he remembered the lezacy quite well. 
It had been waiting at the office a long time 
for Miss Van Brun. He would bring it at 
onee,”” 

Sandy sat gravely down to hisdesk. Evi- 
dently he was not interested—no-more was 
Bess. Dear me! she was thinking of John 
Es-ex’s eyes, not of snuff-boxes, Suddenly 
she heard Gaylord’s voice. 

**My dear young lady,” he said, “ will 
you turn and look?” 

He had laid the legacy down close at her 
elbow; he was leaning upon the desk above 
it, with some wrappers in his hand, Bess 
turned. O, had a shaft of daazling light 
swooped down into her eyes that she re- 


Southward. 


colled so suddenly, and with that sharp cry 


on her lips, before the sight of Grandma. 


Van’s snuff-box? There it was, the ugly 
enamelled thing, with its lid cracked straight 
across, just as she remembered it, lying on 
the carpet at Longford. She rubbed her 
eyes—she looked again, and all round that 
lid, huddling rough and thick together in 
imperial fellowship, Bess saw row after row 
of sparkling diamonds, blinking weirdly at 
her asshe gazed. Was she dreaming again? 
She caught up the box. Diamonds every- 
where, dripping down its shallow sides, 
blazing like eyes of fire as they clung around 
itsedge! Quite wild for a moment, Bess 
dashed off the gorgeous lid, Then it was 
Sandy’s turn to cry out. No snuff there, 
neither of the Scotch name, nor yet the 
powdered gold of Bess’s dream—only a bun- 
die of papers, crammed c'ose into the nar- 
row space, and rising faintly, as if instinct 
with life, when the bright lid fell. Mr. 
Gaylord picked them up. 

“These, my dear young lady,” said he, 
“are a few bank accounts and the deeds of 
Longford; they go along with yourbox! It 
was Mrs. Van LBrun’s particular desire that 
you should have Longford.” 

“‘ Bess,” whispered Sandy, “will it be 
stalled ox for dinner?” 

She answered him with her eyes. Then 
there was silence. 

Some one stood waiting for Bess at the 
foot of the stairs when shecame down—a 
tall masculine figure, who advanced boldly 
and drew her hand through hisarm., Le 


looked at her with dark reproachful eyes. 
“* Bess, how could you run away from me 


so?” asked Mr, John Essex. 


Do you not know?” answered Bess. 

““T know what Madge was pleased to tell 
me—that you had been seized with some 
unaccountable whim, and gone without a 
word.” 

“ That was very good of Madge.” 

*O, but I did not believe it!’ answered 
John Essex. 

It was all made plain to him before the 
walk was over. Lovers, in general, have a 
way of smoothing out difficulties that is 
quite refreshing. So it came to pass that 
Mr. Essex made a third party at Sandy’s 
wonderful dinner, and Gaylord was there, 
also, beaming a genial delight at the fair- 
faced little heiress over his glass of purple 
port. Once Bess, leaning toward him, 
whispered softly, with her eyes on Sandy, 
** You have lost your clerk, Mr. Gaylord.” 

For the wild craving of the lad’s heart 
was to be eased at last. Far-off, in sight of 
Italian sunsets, he was to begin life and 
fame in earnest, at his chosen calling. Out 
of Grandma Van’s snuff-box sprang somany 
wonderful things, but the greatest of them 
all was that rare painter which it gave to 
the world. 

Meanwhile, Bess went home to the grand 
shadows of Longford, a lovely woman, a 
great heiress, and better yet, a happy bride. 
More than all this, Madge Van Brun knew, 
at last, what had become of Grandma Van’s 
lost diamonds. 


SOUTUWARD. 
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In the South, where repose is, And a whip-poor-will chanted 
There’s a garden I love; lis song from the tree, 


Neath the pines with their masses 
Of Spanish moss, passes 

Slow fragrance of roses 

Through importunate grasses; 
And warm skies above! 


In the far southern corner, 
On a green moss bed, 
Under hanging gray mosses, 
- With their crowns and their crosses, 

I dreamed—a safe scorner 
At shadows and losses— 
Till the sunset red; 

Norwood, Mass. Nov., 1875, 


When my radiant dreaming 
Found end, with the gleaming 
Of pale stars that slanted 

A sorrowful beaming 

Down upon me. 


I am sad, I am restless! 

Far distant am I 

From my South where repose is, 
*Mong marvellous roses! 

Ah, friends, resistless 

The power that encloses 

And leads me—Good-by! 
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HINTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


BY DR. CHARLES 0. CAMPBELL. 


WHEN a woman thinks of making delib- 
erate choice of the profession of a sick- 
nurse, she can of course take into careful 
consideration if her character and tempera- 
ment are or are not suited for so arduous 
and trying anavocation. If she is a person 
of excitable nature, and possessed of but 
little self-control, she can be wisely coun- 
selled to give up the idea of a life for which 
she is so thoroughly unfit; but no peculiar- 
ities of character or temperament can ex- 
empt a woman from being called upon by 
the plain voice of duty, at one time or other 
of her life, to take her stand by the bedside 
of one dear to her, and soothe as best she 
may many a weary hour of restlessness 
and pain. 

“Very few, indeed, are the women who 
escape this rule—most have to take upon 
themselves the burden of attendance in a 
sick-room—and perhaps there are few sub- 
jects upon which the generality of women 
are so well intentioned, and yet so ignorant. 
With the very best and kindest meaning in 
the world, attention bestowed upon a suf- 
fering person may be productive of more 
discomfort than comfort to the patient, and 
endless annoyance to the physician, just 
because the zealous, but alas! untrained 
and undisciplined volunteer does every- 
thing the wrong way. 

Again, from a mistaken and unreal idea 
of true delicacy and refinement, many wo- 
men shrink from ever seeing or learning 
anything about suffering or sorrow; and so, 
when the inevitable fate brings the sights 
and sounds of pain, the dreadful realities 
of death, cruelly home to them, they are 
paralyzed by terror, and useless, nay, worse 
than useless to those most dear to them. 
Even as I write, sad instances rise before 
my mind of a lack of moral courage, an ut- 
ter impossibility of self-command, that has 
led the mother to flee from the bedside of 
her dying child, the wife to turn away from 
the failing sight that yearns to gaze upon 
her face while life yet lingers! The con- 
templation of pain could not be borne, be- 
cause the mind was weakened and ener- 
vated by a selfish habit of yielding to the 
dislike of bravely facing anything disagree- 


able. Let all true women train themselves 
to possess self-control, calmness and patient 
courage; let them strive to acquire a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge of the cares and 
duties of a sick-room; let them not shrink 
from hearing the details of this or that 
form of suffering and disease, and gladly 
and readily offer help (when they rightly 
and safely can) outside the bounds of her 
own immediate home circle. Let them re- 
joice in any fitting opportunity that may 
come in their way of perfecting themselves 
in this, the highest and holiest of woman’s 
duties, so that when their own time of trial 
comes they may not fail! 

Taking it for granted that there are many 
who will gladly take a few plain and prac- 
tical hints on this subject, I shall condense 
the result of a somewhat long and wide ex- 
perience into a short space. 

And first: It is in things which of them- 
selves appear trifling, and even insignificant, 
that the comfort of a sick-room is made or 
marred. For instance, an energetic and 
amiably intentioned person places a cold 
pillow beneath the shoulders of a patient 
suffering from pneumonia, that is, inflam- 
mation of the lungs; a fit of coughing, per- 
haps a restless night, is the result. Five 
minutes’ warming of the pillow at the fire 
would have prevented all this mischief, and 
even conduced to sleep. 

Dress, again, is a matter of great impor- 
tance in a sick-room, and here I must enter 
a protest against that very common practice 
of the amateur sick-nurse making a “ guy”’ 
of herself. I really have seen such start- 
ling and unpleasant costumes donned “ for 
the occasion,” as seemed to me enough to 
cause delirium in the patient, if long con- 
templated — shawls, and dressing-gowns, 
and wraps of such an obsolete and awful 
character, that the shadow of the watcher 
cast upon the wall by the dim light of the 
night-lamp, must form a horrible “ old 
granny,’ and be by no means a pleasing re- 

flection to meet a sick man’s eyes, as he 
wakes weak and confused from an opiate- 
won sleep! 

The best dress for a sick-room is plain 
black—for the simple reason that no stain 


shows upon it—an old silk is the most 
economical, but silk rustles, and is therefore 
objectionable. Black lustre is very service- 
able—not made long enough to trail, upset 
chairs, and get under the doctor’s feet; and 
not having hanging sleeves, but fitting close 
and neat at the wrist, so as to be finished 
off by nice white linen cuffs. (I have seen 
a hanging sleeve catch on some projecting 
point of chair or table, and convert a glass 
of egg-flip into a douche ”’ externally ap- 
plied, swamping the patient in a yellow 
sea, besides sending her into hysterics.) A 
habit of moving quietly about the room, 
and yet not treading “ on tiptoe” and mak- 
ing every board in the floor creak its loud- 
est, is also very advisable; and nothing can 
be better by way of ‘“‘chaussure”’ than 
those soft warm felt boots now so common; 
they both keep the nurse’s feet from being 
cold, and make the least possible sound in 
moving about. Of course the manner of 
speaking in a sick-room is all-important. 
O, the horror of that dreadful ‘‘ pig’s whis- 
per,’’ which penetrates to the inmost re- 
cesses of the room, and wakes the sleeping 
patient as surely as the banging of a door! 

I call to mind a case of fever—a very bad 
case, in which sleep was the one desidera- 
tum—almost the only hope. The sufferer 
had fallen into a doze—the terrible throb- 
bing of the arteries in the bared throat 
seemed a little less rapid—the fire that was 
burning life away raged a little less fiercely 
—but, some idiot peeped in through a half- 
closed door, and with horrible contortions 
of the visage, intended to express extreme 
caution, whispered in blood-chilling tones, 
How—is—he—getting—on—now?” 

In an instatit, the patient had raised him- 
self in bed, the poor hot hands were thrown 
out to ward off he knew not what—the 
filmy eyes stared wildly round—the parched 
tongue faltered, ‘‘ What is it? Where is 
it?” And for hours the weary head tossed 
from side to side, and the meaningless 
words fell on the ears of those who watched 
and waited, aud almost feared to hope. 
And yet it was meant in kindness! 

In some of the most severe diseases, 
such as cholera and diphtheria, the patient 
is often intensely conscious of all that is 
passing around him. The wish to know 
everything that is said and done is extreme, 
and nothing excites a patient so much as 
anything like whispering and mystery. 
The natural voice, only so much lowered as 
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to be perfectly distinct, is then the proper 
tone for a sick-room. If silence is needed, 
let it be complete, and no whispering per- 
mitted either in the room, or, worse still, 
outside the door. 

And now I must say a few words on a 
disagreeable, but yet most important sub- 
ject. In any case where operative surgery 
is necessary, it cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon, that no one shall remain pres- . 
ent whose calmness and self-control are not 
a certainty. I remember well a delicate 
and difficult operation having to be per- 
formed—not a painful one, but where suc- 
cess mainly depended on the perfect still- 
ness of the patient. Scarcely had the first 
slight incision been made, when the room 
resounded with the moans and cries, not of 
the sufferer, but the friend who had kindly 
come to support her through the ordeal! 
With many a sob, and choke, and gurgle, 
the friend was assisted from the room, and 
then all went well enough; but great delay, 
and much increase of nervousness on the 
part of the patient, naturally resulted. 

One of the many very eminent surgeons 
of whom America can boast, once told me 
that on the occasion of performing a most 
formidable operation, in which promptitude 
was a vital necessity, he saw, at a moment 
when seconds were precious, a friend who 
had insisted on remaining present, sudden- 
ly turn deadly pale, and fall fainting on the 
floor, in uncomfortably close proximity to 
the chloroformed patient. Dr. B—— stoop- 
ed down, and sans facon, quietly rolled the 
insensible individual into a corner of the 
room, where he enjoyed undisturbed repose, 
until such time as some one had time to 
“bring him to,” 

Thus it may be seen that any one who is 
in the least nervous, and cannot be certain 
of their own powers of self-command, acts 
with truer kindness in remaining absent 
from such scenes, than by becoming an 
added source of anxiety, where there is so 
much already of the gravest character. If, 
however, a woman has the moral courage 
to face such trials calmly, and without 
flurry—if she can do simply what she is 
told, and nothing more—if she can hold her 
tongue—wholly dismiss herself from her 
own mind, concentrating all her attention 
on the patient, she may be of untold help 
and comfort. On the other hand, a sick- 
nurse who asks the doctor endless questions 
—who presumes in her ignorance to criti- 


cise his treatment—who is spasmodic in her 
sympathy, and ejaculatory in her lamenta- 
tions, is pestilent in a sick-room, and should, 
if possible, be got rid cf at any cost. 

But as well as the nervous and excitable 
nurse, there is another species of the genus 
against whom I would warn any one who 
in the least values his own comfort, and 
that is, the person who insists on ‘* helping 

you’’ to nurse some very severe case, and 
' mever ceases assuring you that she “‘ keeps 
up splendidly at the time, but afterwards 
—;’’ and then comes an ominous shake 
of the head, which is a ghastly intimation 
of what a time you will have of it with her, 
when what she is pleased to call the “‘ reac- 
tion”? sets in. Nothing can be more aggra- 
vating than to contemplate such an indi- 
vidual, and look forward to the *‘ breaking- 
down” which she assures you is inevitable, 
and which you feel assured will come just 
when you and everybody else are tired out 
with nursing the real sufferer, and when 
you want to go to bed, and sleep your sleep 
out. The very idea of having to put hot- 
water bottles to her fect, and mustard poul- 
tices to her side, and cooling lotions to her 
aching brow, and watch her se posant en 
martyr (the while you are wishing her at 
Jericho, or some other equally hard-to-get- 
back-from place), is not a pleasant antici- 
pation, as you sit opposite to her through a 
long night of watching, and she tells you, 
with a melancholy yet vainglorious counte- 
nance, how she shall ‘‘ pay for this after- 
wards.” But she treats with scorn your 
suggestion that she should go to bed—in- 
deed, she would be bitterly disappointed if 
she might not immolate herself—and you. 
This sort of thing is what I call ‘selfish 
unselfishness,’”’ a kind of self-sacrifice that 
is always acting as its own bill-poster. 

But there is one kind of nervousness 
which I do not think meets with sufficient 
consideration, and that is the unconquera- 
ble fear which you will find some people 
have of any disease that is infectious. Now, 
I think this sort of fear is far more consti- 
tutional than mental, and it appears to me 
most uncharitable to speak of those who 
are thus nervous by temperament as ‘‘so 
frightened,’”’ etc. Depend upon it, if any 
one has a great dread of infection, he is far 
better away from the chance of it. If 1 
heard a person express a great and over- 
powering dread of small-pox, cholera, diph- 
theria, I should do all in my power to pre- 
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vent that person going near any case of the 
kind, because I should be morally certain 
of the result. As a rule, I believe that 
those who are perfectly fearless are com- 
paratively safe; and there is no truer test 
of perfect freedom from nervous dread than 
the fact of being able to sleep at once, qui- 
etly and naturally, and without the mind 
being obliged to dwell upon the work of the 
day. The best cholera nurse I ever saw 
used to tell me that she often sat down in 
the corner of a room, on the floor, and 
“slept right off” for half an hour at a 
time, either day or night, just as such op- 
portunity for rest presented itself. But of 
course there are exceptions to all rules; and 
one of the most devoted and the most fear- 
less in attendance on the sick, during a ter- 
rible epidernic, died just when the worst of 
the battle seemed over. ; 

When active personal care of a sick per- 
son is undertaken, the finger-nails should be 
kept very short. I have seen a long nail 
tear open a blister, and expose a raw sur- 
face, causing great pain. For the same rea- 
son, all removable rings should be taken off; 
and any loose-hanging ornaments that make 
a jingling noise, are best dispensed with, as 
they irritate and annoy a sensitive patient. 

It seems to me that this very unpretend- 
ing paper will be hardly complete without 
a few words as to diet that is best for any 
one acting as sick-nurse in a long and try- 
ing case. 

One great point is, to let no silly notions 
of sentiment prevent you making a practice 
of taking substantial and regular meals; 
and when you have to sit up all night, be 
sure and have food at hand, and never go 
more than three hours without eating. 
Now, I am going to say what I know many 
will highly disapprove of—and it is this: 
when you are nursing a long and anxious 
case, and you want to be able to “stay”’ to 
the end, avoid all stimulants. There is 
nothing you can do such hard work upon, 
there is nothing that will support you in 
long-continued watching and fatigue, like 
good, well-made coffee. Stimulants only 
give a temporary excitement, that passes 
itself off as strength. They injure that 
clearness of thought, that perfect quietude 
and recollectedness which are so essential 
to the good sick-nurse; and they tend more 
than anything else to that miserable 
‘breaking down afterwards’? of which I 
already spoken. 
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“ ASIIES,” 
BY M. A. TAINTOR. 


Only a handful of ashes, 

Is the past of my life evermore; 
The fire has burnt out on the hearthstone, 
And turned is the key in the door, 


Without I can hear the rain falling, 
And it sounds like the dropping of tears 7 

Over this grave in the ashes, 

Where lie buried the beautiful years. 


I knock at the house called ‘“‘ Memory,” 
Then silently open the door, 

And I, with my handful of ashes, 

Stand alone on the dusty floor. 


No laughter rings out in the hallway, 
No footstep falls light on the stair, 

Only I, poor, old and forsaken, 

Alone in my bitter despair. 


I wait here alone for his coming, 
But I've watched and I’ve waited in vain. 
Though the roses bloom bright at the gateway, 
I never shal] see him again. 


Did he think that I loved him too fondly? 
Does he know what ‘Fidelity’? means? 

A sweeter and fairer face claims him, 

While for me there remain but lost dreams, 


Ile held both my hands when he left me, 
While he whispered, ‘‘ Be tender and true; 

The May-flowers bloom at our parting— 

With the roses I’m coming to you.” 


The red roses blush by the roadside, 
And the violets bloom by the walks, 
And the lilies all heavy with fragrance, 
Bend low on their slender green stalks, 


But his promises, they are forgotten, 

Her witch-face has kept us apart; 
God alone in his mercy can pity 
The woe of a passionate heart. 


No more will his fond arms enfold me, 

And call me his “ sweet passion-flower,” 
For he careth no more for the blossom— 
He plucked it,—and it died in an hour, 
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For him I have kept myself faithful, 
No other shall share in my heart; 

I gave him the best of my lifetime, 
From the world I walk ever apart. 


No other has entered my heart-thoughts, 
Or sullied my lips with a kiss; 

He never can claim if I meet him 
That I have been faithless in this, 


“ Exacting,” he deemed me. 


I loved him 


With a love that was mingled with pain. 
When he left me the world was a shadow, 
When he came then it blossomed again. 


But he gave in return only “‘ashes,’”’ 
While I offered him all that was sweet; 

But he cared not for lcve freely proffered, 
And he trampled it under his feet. 


Clinton, Conn., June, 1875. 


PRUDY’S “‘COMING OUT.” 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Prupy had lived in the country all her 
life. And I suppose you would have known 
it by her looks; at all events, the girls at 
Madame Polisheur’s did. It was not that 
she didn’t dress like the others; her Aunt 
Haughton took the greatest pains about 
that, and had Madame Merveilleuse, just 
from Paris, to make all her dresses; and 
you may be sure that her cousin Genevieve 
Haughton would not have gone to school 
with her if she had not been dressed in the 
latest fashion! But the trouble was that 
she “‘ hadn’t a bit of style;’’? and when one 
is fourteen, and beginning, or ought to be 
beginning to look ‘‘ young ladyish,’’ that is 
a dreadful thing, you know. 

That last sentence is a quotation from 
‘all the girls’? at Madame Polisheur’s. I 
consider that they know, if anybody does. 
Moreover, the same verdict was rendered at 
Monsieur Pirouette’s dancing school, and 
they were not all the same girls, by any 
means. 

Her Cousin Genevieve said: 

** You haven’t the least bit of an air, and 
I really don’t see how you will ever get 
along in society unless you eultivate one!’’ 

Genevieve was almost fifteen. 

“T don’t know, the least bit in the world, 
how to cultivate one! And I’!l never, never 
go into society! I think it is horrid!” cried 
poor Prudy, with tears in her eyes.. 


**O nonsense! you’ll be crazy for parties, 
and flirting away, like the rest of us, ina 
little while,”’ said Miss Genevieve. ‘And 
that makes me think that I am to havea 
party for you next month. Mamma says so 
—it will be your ‘coming out.’ ” 

Prudy’s ruddy little cheeks actually grew 
pale. 

**O Genevieve! I thought people didn’t 
have to come out till they were eighteen,” 
she said. 

“Why, of course they don’t, into grown- 
up society; but you don’t suppose I never 
went to any parties, did you? Where did 
you suppose I acquired my manner?” asked 
Genevieve, grandly. 

**You have got beautiful manners—O, if 
I could only doit! But I didn’t think that 
you had to learn at parties. I thought you 
were a great deal smarter than I, and it 
came to you sort of disconsolately,” said 
Prudy. 

“You have to learn—but it’s very easy. 
You have only to toss your head a little bit, 
and speak very softly, and drawl a little, 
and look as if you didn’t care for anybody 
or anything; and never blush and look bash- 
ful, as youdo, It’s because you have al- 
ways lived in the country, and never been 
into society, that you are so funny.” 

“Do you think it is that?” said Prudy, 
humbly. I know I am not like you, and 
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the other girls at school. I feel just as if I 
were Cinderella, and you were the proud 
sisters! But I don’t think I shall ever learn. 
O Genevieve, I think I had better go back 
to Kysdale!”’ 

But the next moment something made 
Prudy dry her eyes, and resolve to stay and 
make the best of things. That something 
was a Great Purpose. I begin those two 
words with capitals, because that was the 
way they looked in Prudy’s mind. 

She had not left her invalid mother in the 
great lonely house at Kysdale, with nobody 
but servants to care for her, just for the 
sake of “‘ being educated, and mingling with 
girls of her own age.” Noindeed! That 
was her mother’s object in sending her to 
Aunt Haughton—dear unselfish mamma, to 
whom it was banishing the very light of her 
eyes !|—but Prudy never would have consent- 
ed tocome; she would have coaxed, and 
coaxed, and cried her eyes out, and forced 
her mother to give up the project, if it had 
not been for her Purpose. 

This was the way in which it first came 
into her mind: more than a year ago, before 
her grandfather died, she had one morning 
followed Dr. Saunders down from her moth- 
er’s chamber to the library, whither he al- 
ways went to see her grandfather before 
leaving the house, They were talking about 


her mother, and Dr. Saunders said some- ‘ 


thing about “ministering to a mind dis- 
eased,”’ and her grandfather said Pshaw!”’ 
contemptuously, and grew red in the face; 
and then Dr. Saunders burst out impet- 
nously: 

“Tt is of no use to talk, Dr. Norton! You 
know what ails her as well as Ido. She is 
fretting her life away for her husband, and 
until he is restored to her, or she knows 
something of his whereabouts, all the med- 
icines in the universe will not bring her 
back to health.”’ 

And then her grandfather had grown very 
angry, and slammed the door in Prudy’s 
very face, so that she could not hear any 
more—only very angry tones, as if they were 
quarrelling; though her grandfather and 
Dr. Saunders were very old friends, and had 
taken their degrees together. 

Prudy knew the whole sad story; her 
mother had told it to her many times. She 
had married a poor German musician, 
against the will of her father, who disowned 
her. For a year or two they had lived hap- 
pily togéther, and then sickness and poverty 
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had overtaken them, and after a long strug- 
gle she had been obliged, to save her child’s 
life, to go back to her father, who received 
her, but shut his doors against her husband 
—which was unnecessary, for the poor mu- 
sician’s pride was too great to allow him 
ever to enter them, He went away to seek 
his fortune, and no word from him had 
ever come to the poor wife who watched 
and waited. Prudy had felt for years a 
vague desire to get into the world and seek 
for her father, but it had never taken any 
real shape until the day when she heard 
that conversation between her grandfather 
and Dr. Saunders. Not long after that her 
grandfather died. He left all his large for- 
tune to her mother (Aunt Haughton having 
so rich a husband that she did not need any 
of it), and now it seemed to Prudy that 
there was no reason why she should not set 
out on her pilgrimage. She was not very 
practical, you see; she had lived on fairy 
stories and her own daydreams too much 
for that. The only thing that prevented 
her from going was the knowledge that her 
mother would never consent, and that if 
she should steal away without her knowl- 
edge it would break her heart. 

But when her mother proposed her going 
to Aunt Haughton’s for the winter, Prudy 
seized upon the project with an eager joy 
that surprised and saddened her mother, 
who had not thought it would be possible to 
persuade her to leave her. 

Once in the great city, Prudy speedily re- 
alized how little likelihood there was that 
she would ever find her father. She did not 
know before how big the world was! 

But though the Purpose was crowded 
aside sometimes by the small trials—O, such 
big ones to Prudy!—that assailed her, she 
never abandoned it. It held her back when- 
ever she began to feel that she must go back 
to Kysdale and her mother. 

Prudy was very diffident and very sensi- 
tive. She had lived a very secluded life, 
never mingling at all with girls of her own 
age, and she never had been able to feel at 
her ease among Madame Polisheur’s young 
ladies. But O! Monsieur Pirouette’s danc- 


ing school was worse. For there all the 
other pupils already knew how to dance 
very well, and Prudy had never learned a 
step. She did not want to go into a begin- 
ner’s class, because they were all little chil- 
dren there, and she could not stay away al- 
together, because Aunt Haughton would 


not jet her. But O, how she dreaded danc- 
ing-school days! for Monsieur Pirouette 
scolded her for being awkward, and the 
young gentlemen never asked her to dance 
—though of that she was glad, if it was 
mortifying. She used to think very often 
that she was like the ugly little duck in 
Hans Christian Andersen’s story—but she 
never expected to be transformed as he was, 

And now there was to be a “‘coming-out”’ 
party for her! That was more dreadful 
than anything that she had ever expected. 
She knew that Aunt Haughton meant it as 
a kindness to her, and she was grateful; 
but O, if there were only no such thing in 
the world as “ society!’ She had thought 
herself a little girl when she left Kysdale, 
but now she felt as if there were no little 
girls in the world. Genevieve and her 
“set,” as she called them, were all young 
ladies. 

Prudy had been invited, with Genevieve, 
to two or three parties already, but had 
begged and coaxed to be allowed to remain 
at home, until Aunt Haughton had yield- 
ed; but now that lady had begun to feel 
that she was not doing her duty by Prudy; 
she, as well as Genevieve, thought it was of 
great importance to acquire a ‘‘manner”’ 
and “style.” 

So the ‘coming-out’ party was an evil 
that Prudy could not avert; though the 
dread of it haunted her thoughts by day 
and her dreams by night. She even dreamed 
one night, that, in the midst of the festivi- 
ties, she had turned into a top, and Mon- 
sieur Pirouette, in the shape of a Hugger- 
mugger giant, was spinning her on his hand 
for the edification of the company! 

But her dress came home Prudy 
could not help feeling a thrill of delight; for 
it wasone of Madame Merveilleuse’s most 
marvellous efforts; though it was all white, 
and very simple, Aunt Haughton thought. 

The dress had an “‘air,’’? but someway it 
wouldn’t give Prudy one. That was what 
Genevieve said. 

It was a “regular party.’’ The carpet 
was taken up in the great drawing-room, 
and the floor prepared for dancing. The 
musicians were stationed in the little music- 
room, at the end of the drawing-room. It 
seemed like a fairy scene to Prudy’s unac- 
-eustomed eyes; she was fairly dazzled with 
the lights, and the flowers, and the gay 
dresses. How she could have enjoyed it if 
only she had not felt so bashful, so awk- 
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ward, soforiorn! Shecould not dance, even 
a square dance, yet, without making so 
many blunders; and as for the German or 
amazurka, they were too dreadful to be 
thought of. 

A very fine young gentleman, with white 
gloves, a white necktie, and a white rosebud 
in his buttonhole, asked her to dance the 
first dance; and, as it was a simple quad- 
rille, Prudy got along pretty well. She got 
through two or three dances very well, 
though one very old young gentleman—as 
much as nineteen, and with a mustache— 
with whom she danced, kept complimenting 
her in a way that was very disagreeable, 
He pressed her hand, too, and kept gazing 
at her in such an admiring way, that poor 
little Prudy was very much embarrassed, 
and so confused that she ‘‘ crossed over,” 
all alone, when it wasn’t her turn, and put 
the whole sect wrong. 

Genevieve told per that the young gentle- 
man was “perfectly splendid,’’ and an 
“awful flirt.” But Prudy didn’t think ho 
was splendid at all! 

When she heard that the German was 
coming next, Prudy’s heart was in her 
mouth. She could not get through it, she 
knew, and they would think her so awfully 
ignorant and stupid if she said so. 

There was the “‘splendid’”’ young man 


‘who was a “‘flirt’’ coming towards her, 


too! Prudy’s courage all forsook her, and 
she ran away. She slipped out unobserved 
save by the ‘flirt,’ who consoled himself 
at once with another young lady, and into 
the little room now occupied by the musi- 
cians, and hid herself behind the heavy cur- 
tains of a window. Nobody came to seek 
her, and by-and-by she grew brave enough 
to peep out of her hiding-place. The music 
was still going on, and the musicians were 
apparently not observing her at all; prob- 
ably they had not seen her, as she had 
stolen in at another door while they were 
all looking through the one which led into 
the drawing-room. The dancers had evi- 
dently forgotten her. Prudy perched her- 
self on the broad window-seat, and drew 
the curtains aside, so that her face, with its 
coronal of yellow locks, was framed by the 
blue satin draperies, forming a more strik-~ 
ing picture than she knew. ; 

She felt secure now, and rustled the cur- 
tains heedlessly as she drew them aside; 
and at the sound the musicians turned to- 
wards her—all save one. He was watching 
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the dancers eagerly, almost breathlessly, as 
if in search of some one, 

An old man who sat close beside Prudy 
looked up at her, with a pleased smile, as if 
she were indeed a picture; and Prudy, feel- 
ing as if some explanation of her sudden ap- 

ce were needed, said: 

“JT didn’t want to dance, so I am hiding 
here. If any one comes to look for me, I 
shall draw the curtains, and you need not 
say that I am here, please.” 

“*Not vish to dance? Dat is wonderful!” 
said the old musician. ‘Und vy is dis?” 

Prudy hesitated, for she was shy; but he 
had such a kindly face, such a pleasant 
twinkle in his eye, that she was moved to 
open her heart to him frankly. 

“I don’t know how. I am only just 
learning—and then, I don’t like boys so 
very much!” 

Tlow much further she might have gone 
in her confeeions will never.be known, for 
just then the face of one of the musicians 
struck her. It was the one who was look- 
ing so eagerly at the dancers, [is earnest 
look attracted Prudy at first, then she fan- 
cied there was something familiar in his 
face. 

“Who is that gentleman who looks so 
pale and thin? the one with the gray hair 
and black eyes?”’ she inquired of the old 
musician. 

“Dat one? O, he belongs not mit us, 
He dake mein son Carl’s place for dis night. 
He is shoost now from Chermany come. 
He vas vild to come to dis house. I know 
not vy. Heis poor, und he haf been very 
ill. Helodge mitus. I tink he haf friends, 
but he is too proud to seek dem because he 
haf no money. Ach! it is a cold vorid for 
vun vich is poor!” 

“*Is he all alone in the world? Poorman! 
that is very sad!’ said Prudy, whose sym- 
pathy was so aroused that she forgot her 
own troubles, 

At that moment the man turned, and saw 
Prudy’s face, in its framework of blue satin. 
He started to his feet, dropping his violin. 

“*Mary!’ he gasped out, as if all his heart 
were in his voice. 

_ “What does he mean? My name is not 

Mary!” said Prudy; but already the man 
had seated himself, and taken hi. violin 
quietly up again; but he was very pale, and 
very much agitated, though he seemed to 
wish to conceal his emotion. 

“Pardon me, miss! I haf dreamed,” he 
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said; and turned his eyes again toward the 
dancers in the drawing-room. But he looked 
no longer eager, or as if he were seeking 
some one, 

Prudy was very much astonished, and a 
little frightened. He had looked at her so 
strangely; his eyes looked almost wild. Her 
mother’s name was Mary; and she was said 
to look very much like her; could he ever 
have known her? 

She was so lost in thonght that she did 
not observe her Cousin Genevieve, upon the 
arm of the “ flirt,’ coming to seek her, un- 
til it was too late to hide. 

They drew her back into the midst of the 
dancers with great haste, Genevieve being 
anxious not to lose even one dance; the 
‘flirt’? reproached her for causing him so 
much suffering as she had by withdrawing 
her presence from him, and Genevieve whis- 
pered that it “looked very odd,” and “‘mam- 
ma didn’t like it at all.” 

Prudy passed the rest of the evening in 
such a dazed and bewildered state that she 
almost forgot to feel shy and awkward. It 
had flashed across her mind that her father 
was a musician, and a German; she had 
never thought of him as being a musician 
like these, who played for dancing at parties, 
but still this man might have known him 
and her mother. : 

She could see him watching her intently 
through the door; yet when she looked to- 
ward him he instantly turned away his eyes, 

Prudy went out to supper on the arm of a 
very nice boy, not so manly as the flirt; the 
latter had become discouraged, and given 
her up to her own devices, and was devot- 
ing himself assiduously to Genevieve, to 
Prudy’s great relief; but the pale face of the 
musician who had called her ‘‘ Mary” 
haunted her; she felt as if she were ina 
dream, and could scarcely listen to what 
people said to her enough to say “‘ yes” and 
“no” in the right places. 

When she reached her own room the first 
thing Prudy did was to take her father’s 
picture from her drawer, and look at it. 
She had done it every night since she could 
remember, but now she did it with a haste 
and eagerness for which she herself could 
hardly account. 

She wanted to see if it was to his face 
that the musician’s bore the resemblance 
that puzzled her. ‘ 

Strange as it may seem, Prudy had not 
yet thought for an instant that this man 
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might be her father; in her thoughts he was 
still the same young man that his picture 
showed; she had never taken the lapse of 
years into account, 

What likeness could there be between 
this bright, strong, happy-faced young man 
and the gray-haired, hollow-cheeked man, 
with his expression of almost utter despair, 
who had shown such interest in her? 

And yet there was a resemblance. Prudy 
saw it. The possibility flashed upon her 
mind. She remembered tbat the years 
might have wrought this grievous change; 
and she grew faint with the swift thrill of 
joy and hope that shot over her. 


Prudy slept but little that night, and the 


next morning she started out, while Gene- 
vieve was still in béd. It was Saturday, 
fortunately, and there was no school to in- 
terfere with her undertaking. The old mu- 
sician with whom she had held such friendly 
intercourse had told her where he lived, 
and that the one she sought “lodged mit” 
him. , 

It was not a very nice part of the city 
Prudy found, when, after some difficulty, 
she reached the street, but it looked clean 
and respectable. 

Prudy did not know whom to ask for, but 


she made the motherly old German woman 


who came to the door understand, at last. 

“Ach! he is ill, the poor man,”’ she said. 
** He was not able to go out last night, but 
he would go, and now he cannot sit up. He 
is in a fever, too, and not quite right in his 
head.” 

Prudy insisted upon seeing him, and, 
after some delay, the old woman admitted 
her. 
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Prudy’s heart thrilled at sight of his face 
—so wan and wasted! Yes, it was the face 
of the picture, only changed by time and 
illness—her father’s face! 

The sick man started at sight of her, and 
cried “‘Mary! Mary!’ in an entreating 
tone. 

** Mamma is Mary,” said Prudy, in trem- 
bling tones. ‘I am Prudy—the little baby 
you left solongago! Papa, don’t you know 
me?”’ 

It seemed to Prudy that there was a 
gleam of intelligence in his eyes, but he 
turned away from her with a disappointed 
sigh, and murmured “ Mary!’’ again. 

Fired by a sudden resolve, Prudy ran out 
of the house, leaving the old German wo- 
man dumb with astonishment. She made 
her way alone to the telegraph office, and 
sent this despatch to her mother: 

**Mamma, come as quick as youcan. I 
have found papa,”’ 

I need not tell that “mamma” came by 
the first train, or of the joyful meeting that 
followed—I could not do justice to that— 
nor how the poor musician was restored to 
health and strength by joy—the best medi- 
cine in the world. 

And so Prudy accomplished her Great 


Purpose by means of the “coming-out” 
party which she dreaded so much. 

She lives in the city now, with her father 
and mother, and has parties of her own; 
but Genevieve says they are “dreadfully 
childish affairs,’ and that Prudy “‘hasn’t a 
bit of style’ yet, and she is afraid she never 
will have, 

For my part, I hope she never will be as 
“stylish”? as her cousin Genevieve. 
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COURTING BY PROXY. 
BY N. P. DARLING. 


Ir there is any man in this world whom 
Ladmire, it is my cousin, Simpson Plumper, 
of New York. And I admire him simply 
for his excessive coolness and sang-/roid, a 
quality which I am entirely destitute of. I 
have always looked upon my cousin with a 
sort of reverence, notwithstanding he is five 
years iny junior. 1 have tried in vain to 


imitate him, but I find it impossible. 

I am constitutionally bashful. I have 
blushed—a sort of chronic blush—ever since 
I came into the world, If there is any- 
thing that I feel sensitively, it is my inferi- 
ority to mankind in general, and Cousin 
Sim Plumper in particular. I never go into 
society, but 1 feel that all eyes are upon me. 
Of course that confuses me, and the conse- 
quence is, I make a blunder every time I 
attempt to move, if I feel that any one is 
looking at me. 

But Cousin Sim never knew what it was 
to be bashful, It does my heart good to see 


him enter a room filled with young ladies, 
You would not suppose that he was aware 
of the presence of any one; and if any one 
speaks to him, he has an answer all ready 
upon his tongue’s end, Alas! how differ- 
ent it is with me. 

It is unnecessary for me to inform you 
that, at the age of thirty, I still remained a 
bachelor. I had never looked but one 
woian in the face in my life, and that was 
my mother. I had been into society some, 
of course. I did so—in fact, I forced my- 
self to go—thinking by that means to over- 
come my bashfulness; but as I never ap- 
peared at a party without making at least 
a dozen blunders, you will easily understand 
that this did not have the desired effect. 

Meantime, my cousin, who was but twen- 
ty-five, had been engaged in at least a score 
of flirtations, and had gained an enviable 
reputation among the fair sex. Every sum- 
mer he came out to Riggleby, with the in- 
tention, as he said, of curing me of my 
weakness; but in spite of all he could do, I 
still remained the same bashful mortal that 
I was in my sixteenth year. I never learned 
what to do with my feet and hands while 
in company; and I must confess that I ex- 
perienced a feeling of envy, when 1 saw a 
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soldier who had suffered the loss of both 
legs and arms, 

When | attained my thirtieth year, I gave 
up all hope of ever looking a woman in the 
face, and of course all the dreams that I 
had ever entertained of wedded joys van- 
ished. ‘It is of nouse,”’ Isaid. ‘I know 
I never gan gain the courage to ask a 
woman to marry me, And even if I did, 1 
could not survive the wedding ceremony. 
I should probably faint away at the altar. 
I should be as apt, in my confusion, to put 
the ring upon the bride’s toe as upon her 
finger. But 1 know that I never could go 
through with it.” 

I was walking down the main street of 
Riggleby at the time these thoughts were 
passing through my brain. It was a cold 
day in January, and I was wrapped up 
tightly in overcoat and furs. I was so deep 
in my reverie, that I paid little attention to 
the passengers upon the street, or the 
course I was taking. Suddenly I found 
myself in close juxtaposition to a woman. 
We had collided. Her nose was within 
three inches of mine! What an awful 
proximity! I blushed to the roots of my 
hair. 

“ Beg pardon, miss,” I stammered. 

“It was my fault, sir; I did not notice 
where I was going,” she answered, in a 
voice as sweet as four nightingales, 

I could say nothing in reply, and if she 
had not moved on just then, I think I 
should have sunk through the pavement. 
I turned to look after her. She looked back 
at the same moment, and smiled. O, that 
smile! O, the glory of those dark eyes— 
methinks I see them now! 

You will easily understand that this 
young lady had made an impression upom 
me that never could be effaced. Her image 
was enshrined in my heart forever. She 
was the first young woman of whose face FE 
had ever got a fair view. I thought I saw 
the finger of Fate in this. I felt that this 
young woman was destined to be my wife 
some day. But how? Ah, there was the 
rub! 

When I reached home, I asked my mother 
if thare were any new arrivals in town. 
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Why, yes; there’s a family come to live 
In the Edwards house. I believe they have 
bought it.” 

**Do you know the name?” I asked. 

Gogglei, I believe.” 

“What a very euphonic name! 
there any young ladies in the family?’ 

“One—a daughter. Quite pretty, I un- 
derstand.” 

“Pretty? Beautiful, you mean?’ I cried. 

“* Have you seen her?” 

“Yes; I met her upon the street to-day.” 

“Did you dare look up?” mother asked, 
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Se I told her about our meeting. 

“T think that meeting was predestined, 
mother.” 

“‘ But that will be the end of it, Augus- 
tus. You never will dare to look into her 
eyes again.” 

“Mother,” I exclaimed, seized with a 
sudden impulse, “I mean to marry her!” 

My mother smiled, and so our conversa- 
tion ended. Of course she knew how it 
would be; but I had inwardly made some 
very strong resolves, and I meant to carry 
them out. 

For weeks after that I haunted the 
street, hoping to get just one glance at this 
beautiful woman, but without success; and 
so at last, in a fit of desperation, I accepted 
an invitation to attend a party at Mrs. 
Swingletoe’s. 

I did attend the party. By a series of 
somersaults I managed to obtain a seat in 
one corner of the room, and there I sat, 
blushing like a red, red rose, with my eyes 
fixed upon the figure in the carpet. Noone 
molested me, for most all of them knew my 
weakness, and knew that I should consider 
it a favor to be let alone. By sly glances 
from the corners of my eyes, I gained a 
general idea of what was going on. Miss 
Gogglei was at the piano, surrounded by 
half a dozen gallants. O, that I could only 
muster courage to take my place among 
them, and contend for the prize! But it 
made my head swim to think of it. 

At last, she turned from the piano. I 
felt that her eyes were upon me, and the 
warm blushes mantled this sunny brow. I 
began to perspire freely. Truly, this was 
such agony as 1 had not counted upon. I 
was meditating whether it would not be 
best for me to make one rush for the door, 
and so escape my torments, when I heard 
Mrs. Swingletoe’s voice. 
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“Mr. Tarbox,” she began, “I wish to 
make you acquainted with Miss Gogglei. 
Miss Gogglei, Mr. Tarbox.” 

I sprang to my feet. What I did do, I 
knew I must do quickly. Casting a hurried 
glance at Miss Gogglei’s beautiful face, I 
made the most awkward bow that I believe 
I had ever made in my life. 

**T think we have met before, Mr. Tar- 
box,” she said, holding out her hand. 

**Yes,”’ I stammered, at the same time 
advancing to take her hand; but as my ill 
luck would have it, my foot caught in a 
lady’s crinoline, and I fell into Miss Gog- 
glei’s arms. 

“This reminds me of our first meeting,” 
she said, laughing. 

Unlucky words! Without heeding my 
entanglement, I sprang for the door, and 
fell in a heap under the table. There was 
a suppressed titter around the room. Miss 
Gogglei giggled mellifluously. I shut my 
eyes tight, and rolled out of the door, 
Seizing my hat and coat, I rushed out of 
the house and hurried home. 

“*My usual luck, mother,” I cried, as I 
entered the house. ‘‘I have been intro- 
duced to Miss Gogglei, and of course I gave 
her a specimen of my ‘grand and lofty 
tumbling.’ ” 

I did not stop for words of consolation, 
but went immediately to my room. For 
full half an hour I sat, considering my sit- 
uation. Never having loved a woman be- 
fore, I think I entertained the most highly- 
concentrated affection for Miss Gogglei, 
that man ever did for woman. And now 
must I give her up? It was terrible to 
think of. Inall probability, I had disgraced 
myself in her eyes forever. 

“But then,” said I, “it may not be so. 
If she is a sensible woman, she will under- 
stand my weakness, and perhaps pity me. 
Pity is akin to love, they say. I will not 
give up all hope—she may yet be mine. 
But then, I could never survive a long 
courtship. Well, what use of a courtship 
at all? Llove her already. All I need ask 
her, is simply if she will be my wife. But 
ah, I could never do that. O, ho! I have 
it now. I'll send for Cousin Sim Plumper. 
He’ll make short work of it for me.’’ 

I sat down at once, and wrote to my 
cousin, telling him to come immediately; 
and then, in a very hopeful condition, I re- 
tired for the night. Three days after that, 
Sim arrived. He came just in time for 
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dinner, and after that was discussed, we re- 
paired to my apartments, 

“Well, what’s up now?’ asked Sim, 
throwing himself upon the lounge. 

“My dear Sim,” I said, blushing, ‘‘ I am 
in love.” 

Plumper whistled. 

“Don’t say so!’ 

“ Fact!” 

“ Well, what next?” 

“T want you to help me.” 

“My dear Tarbox,’ said he, “if there is 
any way in which I can serve you, I shall 
be most happy to do so,” 

“T knew you would, Plumper.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“Do?” Why, my courting, of course.’ 

“Ha, ha! Well, that is good. Do your 
courting! Who will do my courting mean- 
time?” 

“Do that yourself.” 

“Ah!? Plumper museda moment. ‘ Do 
I understand you to say that I may do your 
courting and my own at the same time?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

“Very well. I agree. Now whois the 
lady upon whom you have set your affec- 
tions?” 

** Miss Matilda Gogglei.”’ 

“Ha! Gogglei! Is she as beautiful as 
her name seems to warrant?’ Plumper 
asked, laughing. 

“Beautiful as Venus!’ I exclaimed. 
“But you will see her, and that will be bet- 
ter than any description that I can give 
you.” 

So it was settled. Thatsame day Plump- 
er called upon his friend, Miss Vickins, and 
together they called upon Miss Gogglei. 
When he returned I was walking the floor 
with impatient strides, 

‘What success?” I asked, as he came in. 

“Good. I’ve gained a footing.” 

you mention my name?”’ 

“Of course. I told her that we were 
cousins. But she is handsome, Tarbox.” 

* You are not smitten?” I asked, in some 
alarm, 

*O no, not bad, I guess, I[mpressions 
don’t strike very heavy on my heart,’”’ he 
replied, laughing. 

Next day he called again. I waited anx- 
iously for his return, but he seemed in no 
hurry to leave such good company. When 
he did-come, his face was all aglow. 

“Getting along swimmingly, Tarbox. 
Told her all your good qualities, my boy. 
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She asked why you didn’t call with me,” 

** Did she?”’ 

*O yes. Said she’d met you twice. 
Placed a good deal of emphasis on the word 
met. Said you seemed to be a very active 
young man, and wondered if you had ever 
travelled with a circus,” 

I blushed violently, for I had never told 
Plumper of our meeting. 

**You must call with me, the next time 
I go there,”’ 

“No, Plumper, not just yet—not till you 
have settled it.” 

“Very well,” he answered; “I’ll do the 
best I can for you, my dear Tarbox.” 

And so my courting went on. Every day 
I received fresh encouragement from Cousin 
Plumper. I was very anxious that an un- 
derstanding should be reached as seon as 
possible. 

**No,” Sim said. ‘‘ Haste may spoil all. 
My motto is to always keep cool. There’s 
no use in burrying such matters. I'll let 
the knowledge of your love dawn upon her 
gradually, my boy. It will be much more 
agreeable to her, I assure you. You don’t 
want to storm a woman’s heart. Best way 
to take it is by siege.” 

Of course Cousin Sim knew best about 
such matters, and so I let him have his own 
way. A month passed away. I had almost 
exhausted my patience, when one day 
Plumper came running into my room. 

“T’ve proposed !”” 

“You have?’ I cried. “And the am 
swer?”’ becoming highly excited. 

**She accepts.”’ 

I was quite overcome with joy. 

““Omy darling Matilda!” I cried, in rapt- 
urous accents, ‘I shall at last clasp thee 
in these arms! I shall feel thy warm kisses 
on my lips! I shall hear thy sweet voice 
telling me that thou lovest me! I shall— 
I shall blush myself to death in thy dear 
arms, with my head pillowed upon thy snowy 
bosom! O Matilda—my darling, my adora- 
ble Gogglei, come to my heart!’ 

My transports were so great that I sank 
upon the lounge, completely exhausted. 

Tell me all about it, Plumper. Tellme 


all about it. Tell me in her own words, 
just as they fell from her ruby lips.’’ 

Cousin Sim took a seat beside me on the 
lounge. 

“*Calm yourself, my boy. You seem to 
be greatly agitated.’ 

“Well, [am calm now. Go on.’ 


“Ahem! My dear Tarbox, when I under- 
took this task, I didn’t understand how 
difficult I should find it,’ Plumper began. 
“Ahem! I would not have attempted any- 
thing of the kind for another man. But 
you know I'd be willing to do almost any- 
thing for you that I could with honor per- 
form. Ahem! I have spoken of you, my 
dear Tarbox, many times, and always in 
terms of the highest praise. Miss Gogglei 
has always listened to me with the greatest 
composure, To-day I renewed the subject, 
First, I told her of your remarkably saint- 
like disposition, then of your noble intellect, 
and lastly, of your great wealth. I told her 
that 1 thought you would make a model 
husband and father. Any woman, I said, 
might be proud of such a man. 

*** He’s one of a thousand, Miss Gogglei,’ 
said I, ‘ There are very few like him.’ 

“T think you are right, Mr. Plumper,’ 
sheanswered. ‘ Veryfewlikehim. Ihave 
met him twice.’ 

*“*T am glad you think so, Miss Gogglei, 
for I have come to you with a proposal of 
marriage from Mr. Tarbox,’ I replied. 

“*From Mr. Tarbox!’ Matilda exclaimed. 

_** Yes, from Mr. Tarbox.’ 

“*OPr and shesighed. ‘I thought it was 
from you! 

“* Would it make any difference if it 
was?’ I asked, taking her hand (in your 
place, you know, my dear Tarbox). ‘ Would 
it make any difference—dear? (I knew 
you would have me address her thus). 

Yes,’ she replied, leaning her head 
upon my shoulder—doubtless forgetting 
that it was not your shoulder, my dear Tar- 
box. ‘Yes, it would make all the differ- 
ence in the world.’ 

Well?” I questioned. 

“Why, I would marry you; but I could 
not think of accepting the proposal of Mr. 
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Tarbox, though I thank him all the same.’ ”’ 

“Simpson Plumper!’ I shrieked, spring- 
ingup. 

“Wait a moment, my dear Tarbox; I 
have not finished.’”” Plumper was exceed- 
ingly cool—altogether too much so, I 
thought; but I resumed my seat. “ Well, 
as I was saying, my dear Tarbox, she said 
she would marry me.” 

“Do you love me?”’ I asked. 

* Yes,’ she whispered. 

Ditto,’ said I. ‘When shall we be 


_ married?’ 


*** Whenever you choose.’ 

“*T folded her in my arms, aud ki—” 

**Simpson Plumper!” 

** Keep cool, my dear fellow. You are too 
excitable, Tarbox. I kissed those ruby lips 
that you spoke of a moment ago, and, be- 
tween you and I, Tarbox, it was the most 
blissful of anything I ever experienced.” 

“*Mr. Plumper!” I yelled. youa 
man of honor?” 

**T’m noted for my honor, my dear boy; 
but don’t get excited--keep cool,”’ Plumper 
said, patting me on the shoulder. 

“And you are going to marry her?” 

‘“‘Thope to. Did you not say that I might 
do your courting and my own at the same 
time?” 

Yes,” I groaned. 

‘Well, ahem! I did,” with something 
that sounded very much like a chuckle. 

That was all. I had no particular desire 
to hear any more. Plumper and Miss Gog- 
glei were married shortly after, and I be- 
lieve are living very happily at his, home in 
New York at the present time. 

I am a bachelor still, and Plumper and I 
are the best of friends; but, between you 
and I, dear reader, I shall either do my own 
courting in future, or let it go undone. 


This life, I said, is a weary woe; 
The sun goes up but to drop in night: 

Upon tiowers that bloom, and hopes that glow, 
Falleth a chill, and a common blight. 


I said, my fate is a bitter waste; 
Truth is a lie, and desire is vain: 
Saratoga, Dec., 1875. 


AWAKED. 


BY PHILIP ECK. 


To a black oblivion all things haste; 
Only the grave is an end to pain. 

But alack! my words were false as death: 
A glory gleamed o’er the deadened skies — 

O Delight effulgent! Truth, Hope, Faith! 
To shine on me through a maiden’s eyes! 


CHAPTER L 

Soon after the accession of California— 
glowing tales—apparently touched up by the 
rays of ‘* Aladdin’s Lamp” or the descrip- 
tions of ** Sinbad,’’—reached the quiet hills 
of Western Pennsylvania, and soon a fever 
had fired the blood of many of her hitherto 
contented plodding citizens, Old and young 
seemed to be affected by this yellow fever. 
Thoughts by day, and dreams by night— 
were of placers and prospecting. Dust, and 
nuggets, and, quartz were mixed up with 
shovel, pick and pan. Many neglected the 
cradles of their darlings at home, or left 
their wives in tearful loneliness to rock 
them, while all their thoughts dwelt on cra- 
dies of gold, amid the gulches, and canons, 
and rocks of the “New El Dorado.” 1 
might fill entire pages with only the names 
of those who were affected, and carried off 
by thisall-absorbing fever. But one victim 
must suffice my present purpose, to illus- 
trate that oft-repeated, and perhaps not for- 
gotten saying, that “ Truth is stranger than 
Fiction.” 

On the waters of Wheeling Creek—in 
southwestern Pennsylvania—lived Seth 
Staller, a young man in moderate circum- 
stances, and but recently married to the 
woman of his choice. With health, and 
love, and industry, and contentment, there 
was a fair prospect before them, if not of 
absulute wealth, at least of a sufficient 
quantity of this world’s goods to supply all 
their real wants. But to Seth this slow 
mode of making a fortune seemed irksome, 
and he pined for riches to flow upon him in 
overwhelming torrents. We are ever ready 
to believe those things that we wish to be 
so. Thus, Seth presented amind prepared 
to receive the most glowing and extravagant 
tales of the untold wealth of the land of the 

_setting sun. Nor was there anything too 
much for belief, or too great for expectation, 
His imagination was dazzled by visions of 
gold; and castles, that threw the legends of 
the East into the shade, were ever before 
him. 


A ROMANCE OF THE GOLD FEVER. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY ©. CARSON CHAMBERS. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was in vain that Seth’s wife reasoned, 
plead, and expostulated with him, or that re- 
lations and friends brought forward as a 
counterbalance to his golden visions, the 
probable exaggerations of the tales, the cer- 
tain hardships, and privations, and dangers 
by sea and land, sickness and perhaps 
death ready to bar the entrance to this gold- 
en harvest. He was deaf to the plaintive 
cry of his babe, and indifferent to the loy- 
ing voice and caress of his wife; how then 
should he be expected to give ear to the 
stern reasonings and expostulations of re- 
lations and friends? Nothing but a lesson 
in experience’s school, would teach him the 
folly of his credulity and hasty conclusions, 
** What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
was realized in this instance. Although 
his wife was convinced that this phantasm 
of a fevered brain would work loss of goods, 
entail separation and loneliness for an in- 
definite period, and might end in death, 
after years of anxiety and hope deferred, 
yet she knew that ‘a willful man maun 
have his way,’’ and submitted to the inevi- 
table with as good grace and as much philos- 
ophy as she could bring to the rescue. 

Seth’s present possessions were converted 
into ready money, to enable him to purchase 
an outfit, and have a sufficient fund to bear 
his expenses to the land of gold. Leaving 
but a small amount to support his wife and 
child under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, during his shortest anticipated stay; 
and nothing to fall back on in sickness or 
adversity, or the prolonged stay or death of 
the husband and father, he bade farewell to 
home, wife, child, love and affection, and 
set forward to pursue a phantom which 
eluded his grasp at every turn; and which, 
if finally secured, would be at the expense 
of everything that could make its possession 
desirable, or when it would be too late to 


enjoy it, 
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CILAPTER IT. 

WE must now follow our gold-hunter in 
his tedious journey to the far off ** West,” 
for as yet the Iron Ilorse did not paw the 
plains, nor his fierce snortings awake the 
echoes among the mountains, The wor- 
shippers of gold had to make s prolonged 
pilgrimage to the land of promise; the 
““Mecca”’ and mountain of their hopes and 
fears marking the way ofttimes by the 
whitening, bleaching bones offered in sacri- 
fice to Mammon. 

All things have an end, and the journey 
of our hero proved to be no exception. Ie 
had the usual mishaps, and adventures, and 
sickness that occur to most individuals on 
so longa journey. He arrived in the land 
of gold, worn in health and spirits, and the 
fund of money with which he set out grow- 
ing low. He now realized the truth of an- 
other saying, which if he had not forgotten 
it, had been given but little attention—be- 
fore he began his pilgrimage. ‘‘ * Distance 
Jends enchantment to the view,’ ’’ he said, 
as he thought of that which he had left be- 


hind him, and of the changed appearance 
of that which he was approaching. 

Now comes the stern reality of digging 
for gold; the incessant labor, the exposure 
to inclement weather; the scanty, precari- 
ous diet; the anxious, feverish, almost de- 
spairing efforts to secure the precious dust, 
all which tell with unmistakable certainty 
upon one, who, until lately, has been almost 
free from care. He will not write to his 
wife until he can surprise her by coming 
down with the dust, and a pocketful of 
rocks. He thinks his hopes will soon be 
realized; his accumulations are growing day 
byday. ‘But man proposes, God disposes.” 
Sickness comes upon our hero, and now his 
hoardings waste away, like the snows of an 
April morning before the rising sun. When 
health again courses along the veins of our 
wealth-seeker, his gold-dust has been blown 
away by the blasts of adversity. He will 
not write to his wife now. He must woo 
fortune once more; success will surely at- 
tend his efforts. He renews his labors, and 
gold is once more accumulating; and now 
he is dreaming of home, wife and child, and 
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proposes to send them good news in a few 
weeks. But now one whom he has be- 
friended in his hour of need and extremity, 
and trusted and confided in as a brother, 
proves false, robs him in the night of his 
hard earned gold, and makes off. Varied 
success and misfortune mark the course 
of our hero, until ten years have flown, and 
still he has not obtained that fortune wor- 
thy of acquainting his wife, nor has he in 
all this time given any sign of his existence 
to those at home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


No wonder the wife is weary with long 
waiting and watching for him, who comes 
not nor token sends, For nearly eleven 
years she has struggled and hoped. Who 
will blame her when she concludes that she 
is either widowed or deserted? Or think 
that she was hasty, when Henry Chesler, a 
young man of her acquaintance, in due form, 
offered himself and was accepted in place of 
the long lost one. This union seemed to be 
ahappy one. Children came as pledges of 
their love. 

The war of the rebellion now breaks out, 
and men are wanted to fill the ranks of the 
army. Henry deems it, his duty to leave 
his wife and children, and enlist in defence 
of his country. But soon disease marks, 
and death claims him as a victim; and now 
the weeping wife and mother is informed, 
and has reason to believe, that she is a sol- 
dier’s widow. But strange things follow. 
Wearied in his efforts to obtain abundant 
wealth, and yearning for the society and 
endearments of home, Seth, after fourteen 
years’ absence, concludes to return to the 
home of his childhood, the wife of his 
bosom, and the prattling babe that he left 
in the cradle. 

Now behold the strange things that truth 
proclaims to the astonished wanderer. He 
has lived to see his wife a widow, and to 
hear another man’s children call her mother, 
while his own babe is now a woman and a 
stranger. The old love is strong in his 
heart. He has agreed to let bygones be 
bygones. And now he lives contentedly in 
the same house with the wife and widow. 


At last, the fact was decided in my mind 
that I wanted and must have a willow rock- 
ing-chair. This was done without difficulty, 
but how I should obtain it was what trou- 
bled me most. I thought, and studied, and 
wondered, and alltono purpose. My father 
is a farmer, and, as a matter of course, his 
money was hardly earned, and, also, closely 
held. I was the youngest of four girls, and 
my chance for purchases came last, when it 
came at all, which was seldom. 

From the time when mother rocked me to 
sleep in the old-fashioned chair, it had been 
my wish, amounting almost to a passion, to 
possess one of my own. I thought, in the 
spring when it came time for a new edition 
of clothes, I would economize in some man- 
ner, enough to purchase a rocker; but, to 
my dismay, one of my sisters came home 
from the city with a lovely new silk for her- 
self, saying it was not so particular about 
my clothes, for I would stay at home, and 
could make over her last summer’s grena- 
dine, which became me in color better than 
itdid her. She was going with Aunt Kate 
to Mount Joy to spend afew weeks, and, 

‘as she was very stylish, of course her niece 
must not look shabby. 

It was out of the question after that for 
me to think of anything more than a ribbon 
or two, and a fresh flower for my home- 
made lace hat. I began again to study 
rocking-chair. 

I tried a garden bed, but the season was 
80 dry nothing grew well, and so I had my 
labor for my pains, and back-ache for good 
measure. Then I persuaded mother to give 
me permission to sell the extra eggs and 
keep the money. Out of the first ten dozen 
that went to market, four dozen were 
broken, leaving just a dollar and fifty cents 
toward my treasure. 

Some cousins came from the city to spend 
the warm weather at our house, and they 
were so very fond of boiled eggs—and they 

“were perfectly fresh and excellent,” and 
so on—that, with what it took for cake and 
other necessaries, there were none left for 
poor me. 

We had a great ceal of company, and my 
sisters went out very often. Benton Village 
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A WILLOW ROCKING-CHAIR, 


BY ALICE, 


was only a half mile from our house, and 
there were a great many New York city peo- 
ple who spent their summer there among 
the mountains. 

I always had to help mother, because I 
was young, and had plenty of time before 
me for pleasure; this was my sisters’ view 
of the matter, and I had to submit, though 
I will add, not at all times with a very good 
grace. 

There was one young gentleman whom I 
thought more of than of the others, Arthur 
Williams. He and I often had long talks 
together when my work was done, and the 
other young people were out sailing or 
riding. 

Tn the fall an uncle of his came from the 
West, and took Arthur home with him, and 
T was left again to myself, and the chair 
that should be all my owa, one day. 

The winter following I attended school at 
the Benton Academy. I studied very hard, 
as it was to be my last opportunity at school, 
and learned much that was new to me. 

I had one sister who was an authoress, 
and so I thought I would try my hand in 
that direction for a little spending money. 
After much writing, erasing and rewriting, 
I made a very fair manuscript, and sent it 
toa publisher. Noreturn. I waited some 
time, and then ventured an inquiry in re- 
gard toit. They knew nothing about it. 
And all this time, in imagination, I had 
been rocking in my chair. 

After a while I thought I would try some 
other publisher, but, alas! my writing was 
not in “‘their style!’ Sadly I laid aside my 
pen, saying, ‘“‘ Your ways are not my ways,” 
and so for the present I sit in a borrowed 
chair, hoping some fairy will come and tell 
me what to do and how to do it. 


Looking over remains of younger days, I 
found among my papers this scrap, and 
smiled as I thought of my petty trials. 
Many changes have come to us since I wrote 
those lines. For many a weary month I lay 
helpless on my bed, and saw one by one our 
home circle removed: my sisters to homes 
of their own, and father and mother went. 
the long, long journey to the home from 
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which they'll never come back to us save in 
dreams, and thoughts of the dear old home. 
Whe I was again able to go out in the 
world, I saw so many changes that I felt 
very much older; and here and there T found 
agray hair in my braids, that proved the 
thought a truth. 

One autumn day I went out to gather 
leaves, and, as I was returning to the home 
where I always felt lonely, L thought how 
nearly my life had been like the leaves, and 
like them I had grown old so early; and, 
thinking still, I sat down and wept. I was 
roused by a voice beside me, and felt a hand 
laid on my head. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes, or trust 
my voice to speak, it seemed so like a vision 
that my one childhood lover had come to 


To-day I have been busy showing the 
“Alphabetical Object Teacher” kaleido- 
scope and stereoscopic views. I have been 
much surprised as well as amused at the ef- 
fect produced by the exhibition of the lat- 
ter. Asa body the Indians of this country 
who have never been East—and as a conse- 
quence have never seen but few white peo- 
ple—are disposed to disbelieve the accounts 
they receive respecting their numbers, the 
magnitude of their towns and cities, the ex- 
tent of the country they occupy. They be- 

- Weve that their own people who have been 
East have been duped by some kind of sor- 
tery, or, as they would say, ‘“medicine.”’ 
Dhey also think it is impossible to make an 
Imaginary picture. Hence a picture is to 
them “proof positive”’ of the existence of 
an original. Consequently, my exhibiting 
towns, buildings, rural scenes and soldiers, 
fhas hada most convincing effect. This was 
-much heightened by having some mountain 
scenes from Colorado, familiar to them, and 
which they recognized at once. This was, 
in fact, the strongest adducible evidence 
that the accounts they bad received were so 
far from being exaggerations that the half 
had not been told them. One middle-aged 
man, who has always treated these reports 
with the utmost skepticism, was particularly 
struck with them. He could not sufficiently 
express his surprise, but beat upon his 
mouth in utter astonishment. Sun Boy, 
who had often told him what he saw in the 

East, would say to him in Kiowa, ‘ What 
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claim me, but trne it was. He told mel 
was to him like the autumn leaves, all the 
fairer for ripening, and the years had left 
only softening traces in my face. Long we 
sat there and talked, till the sun went down, 
far down the west. 

I wept no more bitter tears, but tears of 
joy; and, as I put the bright leaves in my 
room, I looked in the mirror and saw the 
berries Arthur had put in my hair, I 
thought, ‘* Not so faded as I thought I was, 
after all!’ 

We are very happy in our home, and my 
every wish is gratified, so far as wealth and 
human love can bestow. Many rare works 
of art deck my rooms, but among them I 
treasure most of alla vase of autumn leaves 
and WiLLow RockinG-CHarr.” 


- 


you think now? You think all lie now? 
You think all chiefs who have been to 
Washington fools now?” Again and again 
would he look them over with his hand upon 
his mouth, dumb with amazement. After 
he had looked them over several times, be- 
ing a war-chief, he called in his warriors 
and exhibited the pictures to them, talking 
to them at the time. I could understand 
but a part, yet would gather such expres- 
sions as these: ‘‘ Look! see what a mighty 
powerful people they are!’’—meaning white 
people. ‘“‘We are fools! Wedon’t know 
anything! We just like wolyes running 
wild on the plains!’ Such an effect on the 
war-chiefs and warriors cannot but be very 
salutary, and must conduce much toward 
deterring them from going on the war-path 
against such a “‘mighty powerful people.” 
1 could but wish that a good stereoscope, 
with suitable pictures, could be exhibited 
in every Indian camp in the land, and prop- 
erly explained to the people. 


Alphonse Karr, the gardener poet, has of- 
fered a bonmot to the world. He was lately 
present at a banquet given by the disciples 
of Hahaemann. Toasts were given to.the 
health of every medical celebrity by every- 
body, when the president remarked: 

“Monsieur Karr, you have not proposed 
the health of any one.” 

The poet rose, and modestly replied: 

“<I propose the health of the sick.” 
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WAS IT AN “INDIAN DEVIL?” 


BY C. A. STEPHENS, 


CAN a myth come into existence sponta- 
neously? Can a story, utterly truthless, 
obtain widespread belief through hundreds 
of years, and thus become a tradition? 

At the close of a five-years’. residence 
among the hunters, lumbermen and river- 
drivers of the Northern Maine forests, in 
connection with the lumbering business of 
my uncle’s firm, I find myself puzzling at 
these questions, as I recall the persistent 
and ever-recurring tales and accounts which 
everywhere come to my ears, of that strange 
being, or animal, which the Indians used to 
call **Pomoola,” and which the white 
woodsmen have translated Indian Devil.” 

As nearly as can be gathered from the 
legends of the Pequankets, Androscoggins 
and Penobscots, Pomoola was a beast, a 
man and a devil, in whimsical trinity (a 
savage relative of the old Greek Cerberus, 
perhaps), possessing certain supernatural 
and fiendish powers, and thus capable of 
doing infinite mischief if offended. With 
this fanciful character the savages seem to 
have invested something they did actually 
see and meet occasionally in those regions, 

Katahdin and the neighboring mountains 
was a locality especially infested by it. In- 
deed, the summit of Katahdin has been 
sacred to Pomoola from earliest times. No 
Indian, in his senses, would venture to as- 
cend it. The Schoodic Lake region was 
another of its haunts. 

Numberless are the stories of the strange 
tricks and antics of this curious devil of the 
woods and lakes. 

I have beard woodsmen, plain sensible 
bodies, who were xeither “long-sighted”’ 
nor “‘ biscoes,’? and who were clothed in 
their right minds, undoubtedly, tell the 
story, straight-forward and honest enough 
to silence the most skeptical; not of what 
they had heard, either, but of what they 
had actually seen. 

It would seem well-nigh impossible that 
these accounts should originate in nothing. 
If verbal testimony could substantiate 
them, enough could be collected to estab- 
lish, in law, the existence of a whole legion 
of Pomoolas. Now setting all superstition 
aside, will not this array of testimony war- 


rant the following question: May there not 
have existed, and perhaps be at present ex- 
isting, in the great forest region to the 
northward, some creature, ‘ wild man,”’ or 
something of the sort, not down in the 
books, which has been the kernel of the 
** Indian Devil?” 

I have my own little story to tell (for I 
did see something rather queer one day); 
and right here seems to be the place for it, 
after remarking that some have thought the 
** Indian Devil’? was merely the, Felis Con- 
color or catamount. This is entirely a mis- 
take, arising, perhaps, from the weil-knewn 
dread the savages had for the cougar. 

During the winter of '67, the headquar- 
ters and general depot of our lumbering 
gangs was at the head of the Chesuncook, 
a long narrowish lake to the northwest of 
Katahdin. The logs went down this lake 
with the spring freshets, into the west 
branch of the Penobscot. And during the 
frozen season it offered an easy open thor- 
oughfare up into the forest. From this 
point the various *‘ camps” within a radius 
of twenty and twenty-five miles took their 
provisions. One of the most distant of 
these had been established at the head of 
the Caucomgomac, a smaller lake, some 
twenty miles to the northward. And dur- 
ing the month of February, a ‘row in 
camp,” from the incompetency of the 
‘boss,’ had made it necessary to pay off 
and discharge a part of the hands; and I 
was sent up from Bangor for that purpose, 
having for guide and escort (I was but sev- 
enteen then) an old hunter named Hughy 
Clives, 

The trip up to the “ Head of the Chesun- 
cook’’ occupied a week; and after resting a 
day at the supply camp, we started on for 
the camp on the Caucomgomac, 

The trail ran through an almost unbroken 
wilderness; and the snow lay from four to 
five feet deep. But on our snowshoes we 
didn't mind the depth; the main thing was 
to keep out of the brush. Aud hence it 
seemed a great relief to come out just as 
the sun was setting, upon the foot of the 
Caucomgomac, stretching away, in a broad 
frozen plain, ten miles to the northward. 
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As the camp was no more than a mile in 
from the “head,” Clives had anticipated 
getting up there early in the evening. To 
him the distance was as nothing; but to 
me it now seemed infinite. It was my first 
whole day on snowshoes, and my legs had 
not taken kindly to the length and novelty 
of the performance. And despite all my 
attempts to disguise the fact, I knew that 
Clives saw that I was about used up. 

“Think you can hold out, youngster?” 
said the old fellow, looking round to me 
with a hard grin. ‘‘ How’s your wind? 
Think you can straddle the lake? Or will 
you have to dig a hole in the snow here, 
and burrow like a rabbit? Nice chance 
there under those little hemlocks.” 

I still preferred going on to burrowing. 
We struck out upon the lake, and had soon 
left its black spruce-lined shore a mile to 
the rearward. 

Meanwhile the twilight had deepened. 
The sky was clear, and in the west deep red; 
but that startling phenomenon peculiar to 
frozen waters, and said to indicate a storm, 
the moaning and groaning of the air be- 
neath the ice, began with frightful distinct- 
ness. Never had I heard such sounds be- 
fore. It seemed as if a thousand demons 
in agony were gurgling and drowning be- 
neath us. Now a wild sigh would struggle 
up from the depths and echo to a distant 
moan, when, anon, a deep fearful groan 
would sweep along, making the thick ice 
shiver and vibrate like a drumhead. 

But Clives only laughed at my apprehen- 
sions that the lake must be breaking up, 


and was saying that this was a common 
enough thing to hear on these waters, when 
a short gruff bark from “‘ Vete” (Hughy’s 
hound) caused us to look suddenly around. 
Some thirty or forty rods to the rearward, 
and barely distinguishable in the rapid!y- 


falling dusk, a dark object was coming on 
behind us. We both took it for a man, 
with the first glance. 

“* Strange though,”’ muttered Clives, has- 
tily examining the cap on his rifles. ‘‘ Must 
have come up pretty quick, too. Looked 
round not five minutes ago; saw nothing 
then.”’ 

Strange indeed. Unpromising, too. I 
had quite a large sum in currency about 
me, for the payment of the gang. The cir- 
cumstance of being followed in the dark 
was not pleasant. But then, we were two 
to his one; some one out like ourselves, 
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perhaps. ‘“‘Somebody out hunting, I sup- 
pose,” said I. 

** Possible,” said Clives, walking on, with 
one eye turned back over his shoulder. 
** Barely possible,. Don’t often fall in with 
man 80, im here though.” 

“At any rate he means to come up with 
us,” said I; for although we were now 
walking quite rapidly, the distance between 
us was visibly lessening. 

*That’s plain enough,’ replied Hughy; 
“and to,tell the truth, youngster,” looking 
uneasily at me, ‘‘ on your account I should 
like to know what’s wanted before he comes 
much nearer.”’ 

“You'll have to find out in a hurry, 
then,” said I, with another glance behind. 
* He’s coming up at a great rate, surely.” 

“Hallo! Hallo there!” shouted Hughy, 
cracking his rifle. The stranger was now 


no more than a hundred yards distant; but 
for all reply (that we heard), raised his arms 
and brandished them wildly about his head, 
“Who are you? What do you want?” 
And again those 


shouted Clives again. 
wild gesticulations. 

“Well, by Jehu!’ exclaimed the old 
man. ‘‘ What signs and motions! Must 
bea dumb man. Stopped, though, hasan’t 
he? Why in the world don’t he answer?” 

“Perhaps he did,” said I. ‘ The ice 
makes such a noise we may not have heard 
him.” 

“Humph! perhaps!’ But he don’t act 
right, and I’ve a mind to let a ball fly after 
him.”’ 


“Set Vete on him,” suggested I. “ Here 


Vete, my boy, go for him?” 

But Vete, a fine dare-devil of a hound, 
only winced and stuck the closer, almost 
tripping us up in his efforts to keep near. 

It grew darker momentarily; and as 
nothing could be got out of the stranger, at 
this distance, save those inexplicable ges- 


tures, and since, to tell the truth, we didn’t 
care about going back to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, we at length started on again. 

“*Can’t make him out at all,’’ muttered 
Clives. ‘*Shouldn’t be surprised to hear a 
ball go by any minute. But I don’t quite 
like to fire first. Perhaps he’ll go back, 
now he finds we’ve got our eye on him.” 

And for a while we fancied he had gone 
back; but a moment later discerned him 
flitting along after us, sometimes coming 
up within fifty yards, then halting till in- 
visible in the darkness. 
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Several miles were thus passed over. 
What with the sighing and gurgling under 
the ice, and that mysterious object flitting 
along behind us, the situation was a rather 
singular one, to say the least. 

Presently the moon began to shine up 
ever the forest-clad mountains to the east- 
ward; and a little broad bright disk peered 
up over the distant ridge. Things were 
thus revealed in a much clearer light. In 
the darkness our pursuer had at times as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. It nowseemed 
the figure of a medium-sized man. 

“But he’s bare-headed,”’ said I, as this 
fact became apparent in the moonlight, 

“No gun, either,” said Hughy. ‘And 
that must be a mighty snug-fitting suit of 
clothes he’s got on. Hallo! Hallo there! 
you man in tights! What’s wanted?” 

Thus called to, the curious object halted, 
gestured as before, then dropping on all 
fours, ran off to the left of us, coursing 
along with amazing swiftness, and describ- 
ing a broad semicircle, came around to a 
point directly in front of us, some fifty rods 
ahead. We stood still in our amazement. 

Arriving at this point the creature began 
to dig in the snow, throwing it up in silvery 
wreaths, and in a few moments had buried 
itself from our view, save a black crest 
peeping up over the edge of the drift. 

“Good heavens!’’ I at length ejaculated. 
“What running! That was nevera man!” 

“No, that was never a man,” repeated 
Haghy. 

“But what is it?” cried 1. 
it be?” 

“You saw it run?” said Hughy, inter- 
rogatively. 

“Saw it run! I guess I sawit run! I 
never saw anything run like it! Must have 
been a spook.”’ 

“And you saw it beckon and make 
signs?” continued Hughy, reflectively. 

“Of course I did—a dozen times. What 
in the world are you driving at?’’ 

‘* Well, youngster,’’ the old man went on, 
‘that’s an Indian Devil. This is the third 
one I’ve seen; or the third time I’ve seen 
it; for maybe it’s the same one. The last 
time was eight years ago, down on the 
Junior Lake. I might have known what 
this was at first; but I didn’t think till I 
saw it run.” 

“But what’s to be done?”’ said I. 
ing to fire at it?”’ 


What can 


Go- 
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“Fire at it! No, not for the world.” 

** Wont it meddle with us?” 

“Not if we let it alone, and go on about 
our business.”’ 

“* But it has got square in our path.” 

“* We must go round it, then.” 

**Isn’t that being a little cowardly?” 

“Young man, you don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

In short, Clives would hear to nothing 
like offensive operations against the crea- 
ture, devil, or whatever it was. The old 
fellow was pretty stoutly tinged with the 
superstitions of the region in which his life 
had passed. There was no help for it. 
Turning aside, we made a wide detour 
around the hole in which the creature was 
crouching, quite similar to the one it had 
made to get in front of us, and then walked 
quickly on again. But our tricksy pursuer 
was not yet done with us. Before we had 
got a quarter of a mile away, we again be- 
held him careering around us as before, 
and again concealing himself in the snow. 

To be playing at such a game of bopeep, 
on a wintry lake, after being on my feet all 
day, was anything but amusing to me. 
And not having the fear of Pomoola suffi- 
ciently before my eyes, perhaps, I should 
certainly have risked a shot at him. In- 
deed, I’m of the opinion that a well-directed 
rifle-ball would not only have cleared up the 
“Indian Devil’? mystery then and there, but 
would have added a new and important 
specimen to some zoological collection. It 
was undoubtedly a beast, “‘ wild man,’’ or 
something like that. The track (for it did 
leave a track) was that of a large longish 
foot, pressed down deeply into the tnow. 
But to have fired at it would have been do- 
ing violence to Hughy’s prejudices. We 
again “‘made our manners to the devil” 
by sheering round his hole, and repeated 
the same programme twice more before 
reaching the head of the lake. After en- 
tering the woods again, we caught several 
glimpses of it dodging among the trees; but 
lost sight of it for good about half a mile 
below the camp. 

And thus ended my adventure with an 
“Indian Devil.” I knowl did see some- 
thing queer. And I respectfully add this 
to a legion of very similar stories which 
one may hear any evening at a logging 
camp. . 
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THE DISCHARGED ENGINEER, 


He was an old man, and he had been dis- 
charged from the V. T. & W. He was an 
engineer, and had served the company with 
all his might for thirty years. He hada 
limp, and two fingers one joint short had 
been gotten in the service. Now, after 
thirty years of faithful service he was dis- 


charged because he had forgotten, once in 
all those years, to light the headlight of his 
engine. 

**They’ve switched me off, Jimmie,” he 
said to a friend; ‘‘after all the years I’ve 
done ’em good service they’ve cut me loose, 
I'm as helpless as a broken flat-bottom car 
upon a side track. I can’t doanything else. 
Pve learned nothing new, and what little I 
knew before going on the road I’ve forgot.”’ 

“ Never mind,” said Jimmie; “ turn on 
the steam, hang to the throttle, see that 
your boiler’s full and goahead. Don’t give 
up. You may strike a lightning express in 
other business, and then you can shake 
your fingers at the old V. T. & W.” 

“* There aint five chances to one I’]l do it. 
Pll have to go ‘ butchering’ on the accom- 
modation; that’s all I can do.”’ 

** Lay back on your tender, boy. Don’t 
get excited. Slow up over switches and 
mind the bell. You're on a steep grade 
now, and there’s a sharp curve in the road, 
but you'll bring up at the station with your 
train all with you!’ 

“Don’t believe it, Jimmie, but wish I 
mightahough. My cylinders leak and my 
boiler is about played out. There’s only 
$20 in the pay car, and a wife and child at 
home! It’ll soon be exhausted, and then—”’ 
and the old man put his hands before his 
face and wept. 

It was too bad! It was even worse; it 
was outrageous, But the cast-iron heart of 
a railroad corporation knows no feeling. 

I saw the old man towards night intoxi- 
eated. Yes, he had sought consolation in 


A Michigan man visiting in Eastern New 
York, was asked by two well-educated young 
ladies many questions pertaining to the 


West. “‘How far west have you been?’ 
one inquired. ‘‘ Chicago,’”? answered the 
gentleman. ‘‘ Way out there!’ ewelaimed 


the drink, which for a time drowns all trou- 
ble, but which at the last makes it more bit- 
ter. He was staggering along the highway, 
and out of sympathy I went to him and of- 
fered to assist him. He said: 

“There aint but one engineer on this 
train, sir. I pulls this train.” 


And I went on and thought verily the old 
man did pull that train, but the devil had 
switched him off the straight road. 

I saw the old managain. This time after 
dark. He was clinging to a lamppost. 

**Don’t you think you have a heavy load 
on?” I asked. 


“Yes sir! But the old 24° is good for all 
you can crowdon. 130 pounds tothe square 
inch and the safety valve tied down!” 

Later that evening, as I was going home, 
I saw him lying in the gutter. I bent over 
him and said: 

“Old man, has the boiler bursted, or the 
engine jumped the track?” 

** Both,”’ said he; “‘ both! And I’m un- 
der the fire-box and can’t get out!’ 

I helped him up and started him on. 

**No use,” he said. ‘* My headlight’s out 
and the water is low. I'm on a strange 
track and down grade, and go by the sta- 
tions like sixty. Senda flagman ahead!” 

The neXt day I happened in at the police 
court, and there I saw the old man. 

**Tiello! so you’ve reached the station at 
last!’ 

“Yes,” said he; “the time’s fast. It’s 
the quickest time I ever made on any road. 
I’ve quit, ll never run another such train.” 

** Stick to it!’ I said. 

“You bet! I'll put fresh oil in the cans, 
and the air brakes in good order, and if ever 
I get on such a road as that again I'll turn 
’em on mighty sudden. The old 24 never- 
went into the ditch before, and she never 
will again.’’ 

And again I repeated: ‘‘ Stick to it?’ 


the first young lady. ‘I’ve heard much 
about the bulls of New York City. I sup- 
pose the bears are in Chicago. My! I'd think 
you'd be afraid to go about with bears run- 
ning loose in the streets!’ And the best 
part of the joke is that it is the truth. 


As I was walking along Boren Street one 
afternoon I found a plain gold ring. The 
next day, an advertisement which I had in- 
serted in a daily, brought many responses. 
The advertisement read: 

Founp—On Boren Street, yesterday af- 
ternoon, a fine plain gold ring. Owner can 
have it by calling at No. 183 Sixth Avenue, 
and paying for this advertisement, 


About eight o'clock I received my first 
call. It was a female caller, and she said: 

“An good mornin’ to ye. I called fur th’ 
ring yer be after advertisin’.”’ 

“Ah! it was a beautiful silver ring, 
wasn't it?” I asked. 

“To be sure it was! Do ye think I'd 


be after wearin’ an ould tin one?” 
‘It had a photograph of a lovely young 
lady on the inside?”’ 
**In course it did!’ 
“And an inscription on the inside?” 
“ To be sure it’s th’ descripsion!”’ 
“And a small door by which the wearer 


could enter the ring?” 

“A which?” 

“A door. Sort of a closet, you know?’ 

“A door is it?” 

“ Yes Pp? 

“A door in a ring?” 

“Of course!” 

“ Bedad, now, come down wid your ring. 
By hokey it’s my ring yev got and yer can’t 
bate me out of it in that way!’ 

“‘ But your ring didn’t have a door in it!” 

And she left. 

The next claimant was a nice sweet-look- 
ing young lady. 

“You advertised a ring this morning?” 

“Yes ma’m.” 

“I called to get it.” 

it your ring, ma’m?”’ 

Fen 

I was about to give it to her, when I said: 

“Will you please describe it?” 

was a plain gold ring, sir.” 

‘* Will you tell me the inscription on the 
inside?” 

don’t remember!’ and she left. 

I watched her till I saw a fellow come out 
of a saloon and join her, and then I went in 
and sat down to my desk, and felt bad to 
think that such a nice appearing young wo- 
man had cheek enough to try to beat me 
out of the ring. 

Next came a Dutchman. 
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THE STORY OF A RING, 


“Py golly! I’ve gum for dat ring!” 

“ What ring?” 

“Vat ring? Vy der splain gold ring vat 
you advertises dis morning.” 

“ What kind of a ring was it?” 

“* Seven cat-tails! Vy asplain gold ring!’ 

“Have any mark on it?” 

“Mark! Vot for don’t you give me mein 
ring und stop asking ahout marks?” 

“T guess you haven't lost any ring. 

“ Not lost any ring! I’ll have you arrest- 
ed mit slander, by shimmy!”’ 

He too left, and pretty soon came a gen- 
tleman. 

“Ah! he! Good-day! fine morning! As 
l was walking along Boren Street I lost a 


ring from my finger. I called to get it. 
The one you found is probably it.” 

“* Very likely! When did you lose it?” 

“O yes. When did I—when—O, it was 
a plain gold one.” : 

“When did you lose it?’’ 

“My mind is very treacherous, I really 
don’t remember the exact hour.” 

** But the day?” 

“Day! yes it was in the daytime. It ie 
a plain gold one.”’ 

“‘T mean what day in the week?” 

“Ina week. Yes it was within a week.” 

“But what day?” 

“There you have me! My treacherous 
memory! I can never remember anything, 
but I think it was Tuesday.” 

** What is the inscription on the inside?’ 

“There you have me again.” 

**T will have to insist upon the question be- 
ing answered before I can deliver ‘a 

“Inscription! Inscription! I don’t be- 
lieve you have my ring. Good morning,” 
and he left. 

Then came a blind old man whom some 
one had told that I had his ring—the one 
lost on Boren Street; and next a woman 
who had lost the ring while on her way to 
the pawnbroker’s, for it was a memento 
which she was forced to pawn for bread, 
and then in bounced a woman who said: 


“ Called after that ring.”’ 

“Yes ma’m. Please describe it.” 

“Describe it! Noindeed! Do you mean 
to insult me?” 


“By no means, But you will have to 
describe it before I can give it to you.” 

‘*O, very well; but I thought you were a 
gentleman 


I winced at this. 

“ Well it was a plain gold ring.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The ring was plain.” 

Yes.” 

“A plain gold ring was the one I lost.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“A gold ring which is plain I lost on 
Boren Street.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Well why don’t you give it to me?’ 

“Anything else about it except its plain- 
ness?” 

**Tt was one I had made to order.” 

“It was a plain gold one, was it?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“It was perfectly plain?” 

“ It was.”’ 

“It is a gold ring which is plain.” 

“ Yes,” 

“It is a ring which is gold and plain.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

**A good deal of plainness about it, aint 
there?’ 

“ Well it was plain!’ she snapped. 

“Perfectly?” 

“Exactly! Just the one I lost.” 

“ Now wasn't there an inscription ;—just 
the littlest mite of an inscription on the in- 
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side? Something like this: ‘From John to 
Mary?” 

Tow stupid! Of course there was!’ 

“And isn’t there, now, not the least bit of 
a scratch on the outside? Such as would be 
made by two hands with rings on the same 
fiager coming together?” 

Yes—ye—s—s sir!’ 

“And now upon the inside, besides the 
inscription, isn’t there sort of a heart with 
an arrow sticking in it?” 

“ Certainly 

“Sure?” 

“Of course!” 

“Well, madam, the ring I have is per- 
fectly plain—not the scratch of a pin upon 

“‘Wretch!’ she hissed, and swept out of 
the office as grandly as a Centennial Exhi- 
bition on stilts. 

Now this is all, It does not end as it 
should, [admit. It ought to have turned out 
that the owner of the ring was alovely pink- 
eyed girl, whose mother was cross, etc.; 
and that I married her and went to Niagira 
Falls, and that I'd paid twenty dollars’ hack 
hire. But I believe in stating things as 
they are, even if a good story is spoiled 
thereby. 


THREESCORE AND TEN. 


An old man threescore and ten stood 
upon the street corner the other day, and 
the tears crept into his eyes and rolled down 
his furrowed countenance, and fell upon his 
soiled linen, leaving white spots where the 
dirt wM washed away, making his bosom 
look like the sky, with a whole lot of little 
stars shining from it. 

Now isn’t that a nice way of putting it? 
I could just as well have said shirt, instead 
of linen; breast, instead of bosom; dirty, 
instead of soiled; face, instead of counte- 
nance; andsoon. I might have used these 
words in place of the ones I did use, but I 
_ think an old man has just as much right to 
be spoken of in choice language as a young 
man, or a steamboat clerk, or any one else. 
Well, as I was saying, he stood upon the 
street corner, and the tears rolled down his 
furrowed countenance, for he was avery old 
man and he had just taken his last chew of 
tobacco. He was homeless, and penniless, 
and his parents were dead, and he knew no 
one in the strange city. 


“‘Never mind,” said he, “the Lord wii 
provide!’ 

** Yes, my hearty, He will provide youa 
safe place if you don’t move on!” and a po- 
liceman motioned him to move on. 

The old man moved on a short distance; 
and, as he looked into the show window of 
a great jewelry establishment, an evil 
thought rose in his mind. 

**So near and yet so far!’ he murmured. 

“Near enough to nab you if you don’t 
move on!’ and the same cruel monster of 
an officer pointed down the street, for him 
to move on. 

A sigh heaved off from the old man’s 
heavy heart, and he ‘‘ moved on.” 

He had eaten nothing since morning, ex- 
cept two dishes of raw oysters and four 
sandwiches, and he was hungry. He stopped 
by a bakery and gazed in at the door. 

“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” he 
said. 

“Giver! giver! Thunder in a molasses 
cask! If you don’t move on, I'll jug youl!” 
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He cast a glance of scorn at the officer, 
buat moved on. 

The officer followed him, and he turned 
and asked him for five dollars, and when 
the officer refused him he said: 

‘* Vengeance is mine, says the Lord!’ 

“Vengeance! Daniel Webster inagreen 
apple tree! I'll nab you if I see youon this 
street again.”’ 

He cast a look of disdain at the officer 
and wenton. His hunger was almost un- 
bearable. He chewed with fierceness the 
tobacco in his mouth. His last chew! He 
entered a restaurant and called for sirloin 
steak with mushrooms, quail on toast, an 
omelet, and a cup of chocolate. After mak- 
ing a hearty repast he got up to leave, He 
was stopped at the door. 

‘*Four dollars,’ said the clerk, 

“Tf your enemy is hungry give him bread 
to eat, and if he is thirsty give him water to 
drink.”’ 

“Four dollars.” 

“Trust in Providence, for the Lord is 
your friend.” 

Four dollars!’ 

“Though ten thousand be saved Heaven 
mourns if—’’ 

“ F-o-u-r dollars!’ 

“ Be not afraid—!’ 

“ F-o-u-r d-o-l-l-a-r-s!”” 

“*T haven’t a cent in this wide world.’”’ 

“Swish bang! crump chug!’’ and the old 
man reposed upon the sidewalk, 

“Tf you are hit upon one cheek turn and 
let the other be hit.”’ 

“ What! here again! M-o-v-e o-n!’’ 

The old man with a high step ‘‘moved 
on."’ His stomach was full and he felt bet- 
ter. He turned into an alley, and stepped 
behind a dry-goods box. He took out his 
purse and counted his money. 

“Only eight dollars to-day,’’ said he. 
“What I'll get from the old iron I stole 
will make nearly ten, and I know where I 
can get at least two andahalf more. I’m 
poorlam! And yet you hear people talk 
of hard times,’’ and then he slipped around 
to the savings bank, and as he deposited for- 
ty dollars with the teller remarked that it 
was a poor week. ‘“ Folks aint more’n half 
30 generous as they once was!’’ said he. 

Poor old man! 


There were nine of them, and as they filed 
into a Denver court-room and remarked: 
“Well, judge, this trial of Bill Johnson’s 
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discontinued,” the justice looked up and 
said: ** Just as you say, gentlemen; just as 
you say, not as I care!” And the prosecut- 
ing attorney echoed: ‘‘ Yes, certainly!’ 


When a man files into the sanctum of the 
Danbury News man, and pulls out a pair of 
gas-fitter’s pinchers and remarks: ‘‘ Come 
now, no fooling. You've lied about me so 
much I’m going to fix you,’’ Bailey just lies 
back in his chair and props his mouth open 
with a side-stick, while the angered stran- 
ger proceeds to break to pieces as fine a set 
of $12 teeth as is manufactured by a Dan- 
bury dentist. 

A Boston man stopped all night at a 
Michigan hotel last week, and the next 
morning objected to paying his bill because 
he had been unable to sleep on account of 
bedbugs. ‘‘Did they bother you much?” 
asked the landlord. ‘‘Much! Why one 
fellow was going to throw me from the win- 
dow!’ ‘Is that so?” exclaimed the land- 
lord; ‘I'll have to add two dollars extra te 
your bill.” ‘* For what?’ ‘‘What! Thun- 
deration, man, that was the Centennial bug, 
and I charge travellers two dollars extra to 
sleep with him!’ The Bostonian took the 
first train for home. 


Dio Lewis says that oatmeal expands the 
brain. Acting upon this suggestion a large 
number of ladies have commenced using it, 
but somehow it never gets above their neck. 


Their bust steadily enlarges, but their braim «» 


seems to remain about the same. 


A man went into an Ann Arbor s eat 
other day and bought four sticks of#gumy 


and yet people will persist in talking*of the 
hard times. 

How foolish it is when one person galls 
another one a liar, for the one so called to 
get mad and challenge the other man to 
fight. All this would be done away with if 
they would allow people to carry pistols the 
sameas they.do in Texas. It would bea 
* click—click—bang’’—and then the coro- 
ner would come around and pay the shooter 
five shillings for being a witness. O! why 
this system of government up North! 


A professor of Michigan University says 
he does not care whether a man spells 
Smith *‘ Smyth@? or ** Smithe,”’ or “Smith 
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but when he spells God with a small ‘g,” 
Heaven with a small “h,’”? and Bible with 
a small * b,”’ he feels as if, notwithstanding 
the Centennial, the Republic was going to 
pot. And yet Wilbur F. Story shouts up 
the speaking tube to the proof reader: 
* Didn't 1 tell you not to capitalize a —— 
thing but my name and the Chicago 
Times!’ 

An Ann Arbor man who has a quarrel- 
some wife, was told by a friend to count 
ten when his wife jawed, and if she did not 
stop then to keep right on counting to one 
hundred. When the married man went 
home and his wife commenced to jaw, and 
asked where he had been, he began to 
count: 

* One, two three—”’ 

** Where have you been?” she demanded. 

* Four, five, six—’’ 

** Where have you been?’”’ she shrieked. 

“Seven, eight, nine, ten—” 

“Take that!’ and she hit him one on 
the ear. 

** Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen—”’ 

* Swish swish!’ 

He pulled the dishcloth out of his mouth 
and went on: 

Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen—’ 

He got out from under the piece of car- 
pet, and— 

* Eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty—” 

* He extricated his head from the washpail, 
and continued: 

“One, twenty-two, twenty-three, twen- 
ty-four—”’ 

He caught the hoe as she hurled it at him, 


** Twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty-sev- 
en—’’ 

The dishpan interrupted him for an in- 
stant only, and he kept right on: 

“ {wenty-cight, twenty-nine, thirty, thir- 
ty-one, thirty-two—’ 

He dodged the mop, then continued: 


“Thirty-three, thirty-four, thirty-five, 
thirty-six, thirty-seven—” 

Hie stopped the flour sieve, then—” 

** Thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty, forty- 
one, forty-two.”’ 

By the time he had reached sixty-five he 
stood iu the midst of everything which 
could be handled, that was on the premises, 
end his wife was looking around for some- 
thing else. When he had reached eighty 
she began to cool, and by the time ninety 
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had been counted she was looking kind a- 
sorrowful. When ninety-five had been 
counted she even began to cy, and when 
he had counted three times more she said 
she felt sorry, and when the one hundred 
had been uttered she threw her arms around 
his neck and begged his forgiveness. And 
now they are the happiest pair in Ann Ar- 
bor, and are going to the Centennial. 


Henry Wilson was once a cobbler, and as 
a consequence his name has made a lasting 
impression upon the public. 


It has just transpired that the story of 
George Washington and his little hatchet is 
alie. George never owned a hatchet in his 
life, it belonged toa playmate of his, and 
therefore when he said: ‘‘ Father, I cannot 
tell a lie, I did it with my little hatchet,” 
he did lie, for he said my hatchet, when in 
fact it belonged to his companion. This 
discovery will have a tendency to decrease ~ 
his popularity with the people, and histori- 
ans will be apt to give him the cold shoul- 
der. It looks as if it was a contrived plan 
on the part of George to keep his compan- 
ion from sharing in the cherry-tree business. 


The cellar window was opened the other 
fine day, and as the weather changed to- 
ward night Douglas’s wife asked him to go 
down and close it before he went to bed 
About ten o’clock he went down stairs, an¢ 
after closing the window looked around fo 
something to eat. He found some ‘sof- 
cake’? and ate about a pound, then wen 
up stairs and went to bed. That night he 
dreampt all sorts of things. He thought 
that he was by a well which was full of 
pure water, and he wanted a drink but the 
pump failed to work. He seized the handle 
and pumped with all his might, but the wa- 
ter failed to come. About this time his 
dream changed. The hee) of a woman’s 
shoe struck him near the left ear, and for 
an instant he thought the cake had come 
up and lodged in his brain. Again the, 
dream changed, and he was awakened by 
his wife saying: “‘ You old curmudgeon! 
I'll teach you to wrench my arm around as 
if it was hung onapivot. If you evér come 
to bed drunk again I'll mash your skull!’ 
Douglas never eats ‘‘ soft cake’’ now later 
than seven o’clock, unless he is going to 


sleep alone. 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE POPCORN BOY. 


“WILL you put on those clothes?” de- 
manded the old man, holding the whip ready 
to strike. 

Tom was so indignant that he lost control 
of himself, and he was about to make a 
dash for the old man, when the bedroom 
door opened and the big dog entered. 

* Tiger, do you see that boy?” asked the 
old man of the dog, pointing to Tom. 
“Well, if he doesn’t put on those clothes in- 
side of two minutes, you may have him for 
your breakfast!” 

The dog growled and snarled in a savage 
manner, and Tom’s fears of the beast in- 
duced him to don the old garments without 
further delay. 

* That's right, my son,”’ said the old man, 
ux the boy began to dress. knew you 
were a sensible boy, but of course you must 
have some one to control you. There, now, 
“we'll have some breakfast.” 

As they entered the kitchen, they found 


the woman and girl already seated at the. 


table. « Tom obeyed a motion from the old 
man to sit down ata certain place, and he 
was so angry and so ashamed that he could 
not keep back his tears. 


**Our son, will be a very good boy after 
this,’ said the old man to his wife, as he 
handed Tom a piece of sour bréad, a potato 
and a small piece of meat. 

The boy was ready with a hot reply, but 
looking up he caught a glance from the 
little girl which warned him to be silent, 
and obeyed. Her looks plainly showed that 
she sympathized with him, and he hoped 
that he might soon have a chance to speak 
to her, and find out why he had beew 
brought there and what they meant to do 
with him. 

*‘We should be indeed thankful that we 
are blessed with two such good children,” 
said the woman. ‘Jennie is obedient and 
respectful, and the boy will in a few days 
learn to love us and will seek to make us 
happy. Any one can see that he is a smart 
nice boy, and I am glad that he came to us.”* 

Tom felt so distressed in mind that he 
could only nibble at his breakfast. He 
thought them very singular people that they 
should praise him one moment and threaten 
him the next. It was plain to him that 
Jennie was not their daughter, and yet she 
seemed contented; but it was also plain 
that the old man had plans against him and 
would use violence if necessary to hold him. 
They had stolen his clothes and the dollar 


tered according to Act of in the year 1875, by Taomes & Tavror, Boston, Maas., 
in the the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 
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bill he had so long preserved, made him “That is right, my son,” said the old 
put on rags, and now what would be the man; “‘I was certain that you were a boy 
next step? He was soon to know. “of good sense, and I am glad to see your 
“My dear son,”’ began the old man, as he ehange of heart.”’ j 
shoved back from the table, ‘“‘ you ran away He untied the boy, motioned for him to 
from us without cause, but you returned, take a seat, and then continued: 
and we do not feel like inflicting any pun- “Your name is Thomas Junk, and my 
ishment. All we ask is that you becomea nameis Uncle Jacob Junk. You are my 
dutiful son hereafter, and show that proper son, of course, and that is your mother, and 
appreciation of your parents which every Jennie is your sister, just as I told you be- 
‘son should.”’ fore. Your mother and Jennie pop corn and 
“Iam not your son, sir!’ replied Tom. make molasses candy, and you and I sell it 
“I never saw you before last night, and you on the street and at the ferry.” 
have robbed me!’ **Yes sir,” replied Tom, as Uncle Jacob 
“Tut! tut! my son!’ continued the old paused. 
man; “‘ you should not deny your parents. ** You might think you could run a 
You must understand that lam your father, from me on the street,’ continued the old 
and that she is your mother, and that Jen- man, “‘but you will never try it but once. 
nie is your sister.” Ican run like a deer, and I know every 
“But I wont!’ shouted Tom. “You policeman in the city. If you got away 
are old robbers and thieves, and I'll have from me they would catch you, bring you 
you put in jail!” back here, and then do you know what 
**T see you have been training inthe com- would happen? Here, come here.’’ 
pany of bad boys,”’ said the old man, as he He led the boy into the front room, which 
walked over to the corner and picked up his was stored full of old iron, broken chairs, 
whip. “I never thought that you would boots, old rope, boards, and whatever one © 
be saucy to your poor old fatherand mother, could pick upin a city and carry off, and he 
after all that they have done for you, andI showed Tom a sack full of bones. 
believe I shall have to whip you!’ “Thad a boy who ran away from me,” 
“Don’t you dare touch me!” shouted said Uncle Jacob, as he handied the bones 
Tom, springing to his feet, but the next over. ‘‘He thought he was a very smart 
moment the woman caught his arms from boy, but the police caught him and brought 
behind, tripped him down, and his wrists him back and Tiger had him for dinner! 
and feet were tied in spite of his struggles. These are his bones; see how clean the dog 
He was helpless to rise, and the old man _ ate the flesh off! It was awful to hear the 
stood over him and struck him fifteenor boy scream as Tiger tore him in pieces, but 
twenty sharp blows with the whip. Each I had told him what would happen, and I 
blow made Tom shiver, but he was deter- would not interfere!’ 
mined not to cry out if the old man killed Tom believed every word Uncle Jacob 
him. said, and he trembled as he thought of the 
“*Now then, my son,” said the old man, _ boy’s horrible death. 
as he paused for breath, ‘‘ do you think you ** Now, then, I hope you will be a good 
can become an obedient boy?’’ boy,”’ said the old man, as he led him back 
Tom made no reply, and the old man put tothe kitchen. ‘“‘We are to go out this 
. on the whip until exhausted again. Then morning with baskets of popcorn and sell 
he asked: each paper for five cents. We shall keep 
**Do you think you can mind me now?” together, and I-shall always have my eyes 
“Yes sir,’ replied Tom, much to the on you to see that you do not neglect cus- 
man’s surprise. tomers. If you are good, you shall have 
The boy had concluded that he wasinthe some new clothes and some money in your 
power of bad people, and that nothing was pocket, but if you are bad—” 
to be made by opposing them. If he should Uncle Jacob pointed to the room where _ 


seem to cheerfully accept the situation the bones were, and did not finish the sen- 


there might be a chance for him to escape, tence. 
while if he continued obstinate they would Jennie looked pleased as Tom picked up 
his basket, and the old woman put her hands 


on her sides, stuck her elbows out and said: 


likely lock him up and treat him cruelly. 
Hence his prompt reply. 
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“Thomas will be a real nice boy now, 

and I know you wont have to whip him 
n.” 

Uncle Jacub fastened on the baskets so 
that they could not be jerked away by bad 
boys, and then both went out. After quite 
a long tramp they took their stand on a 
street corner, and Uncle Jacob began shout- 
ing, ‘‘ Fresh popcorn!’ and ordered Tom 
todo the same. Some people purchased, 
some went by without a look, and when 
trade was dull the old man conversed with 
the boy, praising him for fhe way he shout- 
ed, and threatening him with awful punish- 
meut if he attempted to escape, 

Tom felt certain that he could escape if 
hetried. Uncle Jacob was old, and his legs 
were so weak that he could not walk fast 
without getting out of breath. But there 
was Jennie; the boy had already formed a 
strong attachment for her, and he was full 
of curiosity to know who she was, how she 
came there and all about her. If they had 
trapped her as they did him, and was hold- 
ing her against her will, he would try to get 
her away. 

The corn was all sold out soon after noon, 
and the old man, who was in good spirits, 
said they would go home. He led the boy 
through alleys and narrow streets, looking 
from side to side in hopes to come across 
some plunder, and finally they came toa 
small carpenter shop. The doors were open, 
and looking in they saw that a boy about 
twelve years old had been left to care for 
the shop while the men were at dinner. 
The old man told Tom to fill his basket 
with shavings, and while the boy was doing 
this Uncle Jacob stole a chisel and hid it 
under his coat unperceived. After they 
were a couple of blocks away, he showed it 
to Tom and said: 

“* Now, if you only bring home something 
like this.’’ 

“ But that’s stealing, and I wont steal,” 
replied Tom. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MORE ADVICE.—JENNIE’S STORY. 


‘* MoTHER, our son has been a very good 
lad this forenoon, but he needs further ad- 
vice,’ said Uncle Jacob to his wife as he 
reached home. Then turning to Tom, he 
said: 

**So, my son, you say your father isa 
thief, eh?’ 


“ That ‘Taylor Boy.” 


** You stole that chisel!’ answered Tom. 

I did, eh? Then a poor man hasn’t 
a right to pick up a few little articles to help 
him along? If I should ever ask you to 
pick up an axe or a hammer, you wouldn’t 
do it, eh? I stole, did 1?” 

Jennie had welcomed Tom home with a 
smnile, and now she stood behind the woman 
and motioned to him to agree with Uncle 
Jacob and save himself punishment. There 
was one thing Tom prided himself on; he 
had never been a thief. He had helped 
Limself to fruit from the orchards of Kings- 
ton, but apples were nothing on the ground 
and he was hungry. He had never stolen 
anything else, and he had a contempt for 
one who would steal. He wanted to tell 
Uncle Jacob what he thought of him, and 
he wanted to do as Jennie desired, and so 
he said nothing. 

‘Then your poor old father is a thief, is 
he!’ demanded the old man, raising his 
whip. 

“No sir, he isn’t,” replied Tom; “‘ you 
just took the chisel.” 

** Ah! that’s it, my son; I took the chisel; 
and you must know that there’s a great 
difference between taking and stealing.” 

Tom said to himself that there was no 
difference at all, and that Uncle Jacob was 
a bad man, and the od man put down the 
whip and sat down and counted over the 
money he had received. 

After dinner the two went out with corn 
again, and at dark were back, and Tom was 
given the same bed as before. They went 
out again on the second day, and on the 
third, and the fourth day came and the boy 
had not yet found a chance to speak to Jen- 
nie, both old people always being present in 
theroom. On the fourth day it rained so that 
they could not go out with their corn, and 
Uncle Jacob went out alone without any- 
thing, while the woman instructed the lad 
how to pop corn and make molasses candy. 
They were constantly preaching to him that 
it was right to steal, cheat and lie, and he 
agreed with them in order to escape a beat- 
ing, though he had his mind made up that 
they should never force him into wronging 
any one. 

About noon there came a knock at the 
door, and the woman admitted a crafty- 
looking young man fifteen or sixteen years 
old. 


“Uncle Jacob is in the station house!’ 
he said as he entered; ‘‘ he picked up some 
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tools and the police picked him up, and he 
wants to see you right bad.” 

The woman was greatly excited at the 
news, and as she flew around to find her 
shawl and hat she cursed the police, be- 
wailed the fate of her husband, and threat- 
ened the children almostin one breath. She 
desired the young man to remain in the 
house until her return, but he could not, 
and when she was ready to go she said to 
the children: 

“Now, then, I’m going to leave you here 
alone while I go out fora little while. You 
cannot get away, and if you try to Tiger 
will eat you both up! If I come back and 
find that you have been near the door I’)) 
murder you both!”’ 

She locked the door after her as she went 
out, and she had not been gone a moment 


_ when Tom sat down beside Jennie and said: 


* Quick, now! tell me who you are and 
how they got you!”’ 

It was nearly two hours before the old 
woman returned, and the children hada 
chance for a long conversation. Jennie 
said she was eleven years old, as near as she 
could remember, being only one year young- 
er than Tom. She could not remember 
how long she had lived with the old couple, 
but thought the time three or four years. 
Several years before, she remembered of be- 
ing at a farmhouse gate, and of a man en- 
ticing her down the road, picking her up in 
his arms and stealing her away. 

_ She thought she could not have been over 

four years of age when stolen. She remem- 
bered of having a father and mother; of 
living in the coutitry; of seeing teams drive 
along the road, and she thought she would 
remember the road if travelling upon it. 
She was brought to the city by the man who 
stole her, and had lived in several different 
families, and as each one of them had told 
her lies about her childhood days, she had 
at last almost forgotten who she was and 
about her being stolen away, though there 
were a few incidents which had still a firm 
hold on her memory. 

She used to go out with Uncle Jacob to 
sell corn, but she ran away once, and he 
would not trust her again, They used to 
beat and misuse her at. first, but they were 
better now, and she was quite contented to 

stay, as she would have no place to go if she 
ran away. However, as soon as she learned 
that Tom meant to run away, and that he 
counted on her going too, she began to get 


exeited. He believed he could make his 
escape any day when on the street, but the 
trouble was to get her away. She was not 
allowed to go outside, the woman and dog 
were always in the house, and it seemed im- 
possible to overcome the difficulties and 
dangers. 

But for the dog it might be possible to es- 
cape from the house by night. Uncle Jacob 
and his wife kept a bottle of liquor in the 
house, and each drank before going to bed, 
and snored so in their sleep that Tom had 
been awakened. ‘The dog was always walk- 
ing through the rooms nights, and would 
growl fiercely if Tom but turned over on 
his heap of straw. 

It was agreed that nothing could be done 
until the dog was disposed of, and as there 
was little hope that they could put him out 
of the way, Jennie’s eyes were full of tears, 
and Tom was down-hearted when the wo- 
man returned, accompanied by her hus- 
band, whose release she had in some way 
accomplished. They were in high spirits 
over the event, and the bottle was taken 
down and they drank heartily to their good 
fortune, and complimented the children for 
having finished their work and made no ef- 
fart to break out. 

As Tom had commenced to think of es- 
cape in earnest be began to look around the 
house. The door was always kept locked 
and the woman carried the key. There 
were heavy board blinds on the windows, 
with a few holes cut through to admit light, 
and then there were heavy wooden bars 
nailed across on the inside. Neither of the 
children were ever allowed up stairs, and 
the place was so well guarded all around 
that Tom was ready to give up in despair 
unless hecould getrid of thedog. The only 
way he could think of was to poison the 
animal, but he had no money to buy poison, 
no chance to purchase it, and there would 
be no opportunity to administer it. He re- 
mained awake until midnight, and then he 
fell asleep without having any plan. 

The next morning was bright and fair, 
and Uncle Jacob and the boy went out with 
corn again, but going into a different part of 
the city from any visited before, probably 

because the old man was afraid of meeting 
some ofthe police who might know him. 
Every face was strangs to Tom, and he was 
so disguised by the old clothes, that Justice 
Jones would not have recognized him had 


he stopped to buy a paper of corn. 
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Twice during the day the two became 
separated by the passage of vehicles, but 
Tom waited until Uncle Jacob found him 
again, though he could easily have made his 
escape. It was near night, and they were 
going home, when Tom picked up acurious- 
looking object in the alley in rear of a gun- 
smith’s shop. It was a little round box 
made of brass, a little larger and not quite 
so thick as a percussion cap-box, and neith- 
er could make out what it was, as it was 
soldered up tight. Uncle Jacob put it in 
his pocket, and they walked on, and both 
had forgotten all about the strange box 
when they reached home. 

The woman was more under the influence 
of liquor than Tom had seen her before, and 
she had given Jenniec’a cruel beating. As 
Tem noted the girl’s red eyes and swollen 
face, he was very indignant, but he dared 
not free his mind. Uncle Jacob began to 
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scold his wife for drinking, and she attacked 

him with great fury, and the two had a 
fierce struggle around the room, kicking 
over chairs, and nearly upsetting the stove. 
Tom saw the little brass box fall from the 
old man’s pocket and roll into a corner, and 
then he and Jennie ran into the bedroom 
to escape being hurt. 

Uncle Jacob finally conquered, beating 
the woman until her face was all blood, and _ 
neither had anything to say to the children, 
who crept to their straw beds in fear, as 
soon as supper was over. Tom heard the 
old man and his wife scolding and disput- 
ing for an hour or two, but they finally 
made up, each took a drink from the bottle, 
and went to bed. 

The little brass box had been left in the 
corner, and it was to do the children a good 
turn before morning. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THERE was once a starbeam, whose name 
was Yellow-Spear, and he was the wildest 
little fellow in the world. Ie came from 
one corner of the beautiful star Sirius, and 
was just as yellow as gold. Different col- 
ored starbeams come from Sirius, some 
green, some silver, and some even blue, but 
this little fellow was, as I have said, of a 
bright yellow. When you looked at him, 
he had a way of winking just as fast as he 
could wink, so that you mightn’t see him, 
and as soon as you looked away from him, 
there he was, steady gold, but winking like 
a flash, if you looked again. Just beside 
him was the serene little Silverbeam, and 
she used to tell him that he wasn’t polite to 
act so. But the more she talked, the faster 
she winked. ' 

**Let’em go to bed!’ hesaid. ‘‘ They’ve 
no business staringatme. Night belongs to 
the stars, and people should shut theireyes.”’ 

One night they gathered a great picnic, 
and went down to have a dance on the earth. 
Each beam took a Dew-lady down for part- 
ner, and gallantly let down his ladder for 
her to descend on. 

Now Yellow-Spear was full of pranks that 
night, and couldn’t behave himself. In the 
firss place, he didn’t let his ladder quite 
reach the earth, so that his partner, in jump- 
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ing off nearly broke her ankles. She was 
so vexed at that, that she went off sulking 
in a thistle-flower, thinking that he would 
come and coax her; but he didn’t. He saw 
his sister Silver in the spray of a fountain, 
which leaped lovely and bright into the 
silent perfumed night ; so up he jumped, and 
turned a wreath of fine spray to bright gold. 
Getting tired of that, he threw himself over 
a spire of grass, and turned its edges to look 
like flame, so that a grasshopper, who had 
gone to sleep under it, thinking the house 
afire, nearly jumped outof his skin. Yel- 
low-Spear half killed himself with laughter 
at the poor grasshopper, who stood there rub- 
bing his legs, and staring with round eyes. 
Then he shut his eyes, and went to sleep. 
*“‘Now do behave yourself,’ said Silver, 
“‘and goand coax Pearl. Sheisin that 
thistle-blossom. You have treated her 
shamefully, and she is crying her eyes out. 
We are going to dance on the lily leaves in 
the garden-pond, and the goldfishes are all 
there tolookon. Gonow, and bring Pearl.” 
Now Pearl was Yellow-Spear’s partner, 
and was very beautiful, and very fond of 
him, and he thought that she would always 
be fond of him, no matter what he did, and 
that however much he might slight her, she 
would always be glad to see him. So, in- 
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stead of doing as he ought, and as his sister So she just brushed herself up a little, 
bade him, he started off to amuse himself and told the thistle-down that she would 
elsewhere. like to take aride. Then the thistle-<down 

“It is very tedious—this being obliged to bent all its soft arms together for a downy 
treat people decently,’”’ he said to himself. cushion, and Pearl reclined on it, looking 

So he went and hid himself inadropof more beautiful than I can tell you. And 
water, But the water turned so brightthat when she was all ready, she looked at a love- 


everybody knew he was there, Then he ly little winged zephyr, that had been flying 
dived down into the bottom of a bluebell, about her for a long time, and he came and 


. but his light shone through the clear petals lifted her on her cushions, and floated gen- 


as though they had been windows. Atthat tly off towards the dancers with her. 
Yellow-Spear was provoked, and came out **T love you, dear Pearl!’ he said, brush- 
again. But just as he stood on the edge of ing her cheeks with his breath. 

the flower, looking to see where he would “And Ialso love you,” she said, “ for you 
go next, a great clumsy moth came fanning came to me when I was in sorrow. And 
by, its eyes round open in the faint light it nowI look at you, I think you the most 
loves, and its beautiful bright wings beat- beautiful creature in the world.” So they 
ing the air. were both very happy. 

Now the moment Yellow-Spear saw this But when Yellow-Spear saw that Pear! 
great lazy splendid moth enjoying himself was consoled, and didn’t care anything about 
soin the moist sweet twilight, he said to him, he immediately began to care a great 
himself, “ I'l) spoil his fun.” deal about her. But she would have noth- 

So he made a dart right into the moth’s ing to say to him, though he went on his 
eyes, and struck the poor creature nearly knees to her, and vowed that he would 
blind. The moth thought it was sunrise, never treat her ill again. 
surely, for no starbeam had ever insulted ** Let us go and have a little sail in the 
him so before, and he floundered about with air,’’ said Pearl to Zephyr. ‘1 am tired of 
his big wings, and felt his way undera plan- this fellow’s teasing.” 
tain leaf, and hid there. Then they rose softly, and floated away. 

Finally, having done all the mischief he But Yellow-Spear was frantic. Follow 
could, Yellow-Spear went to the garden- them he would.- He nearly put Zephyr’s 
pond to see how the dancing goton. They eyes out, he darted at him with such fury, 
were having a beautiful ball, but Pearl was and. the lovers were obliged to go into a 
nowhere to be seen. shady place to get rid of him. 

“Do go after her,”’ said Silver. Now comes Yellow-Spear’s mishap. In 
‘Let her come to me, I’m tired,” said his rage he forgot that beams of light cannot 
Yellow-Spear,casting himself down onaleaf. turn corners, and in his desire to follow 
The ladies all gathered about him, for he Pearl, he gathered all his strength, and tried 
Was a pretty fedow, and a great favorite, to fling himself round the corner of the sum- 
and he amused himself with them, and flat- merhcuse, which would be out of sight of 
tered and danced with them as long ashe his home in Sirius. He made one great ef- 
liked. Then,asnobodysaidanything about fort, and snap went his backbone! It was 
Pearl, he thought he would go and find her, a dreadful thing, and all the beams took him 
not doubting that she was still inthe same home. Poor Sirius felt sorry, though she 
place, waiting and weeping for him. was provoked, too, and they had to be up all 
But I am happy to say, the conceited fel- night with him. But Yellow-Spear never 
low was nicely disappointed. Pearl had slept a wink, and it was weeks before he was 
been waiting and weeping like alitsle sim- able to go out again. 
pleton; but she was, at the same time, a But Pear! had the most delightful time all 
highly sensible person, and when hereyes night, and when the sun came up, a little 
began to look red, she wiped them and ray came and let down his bright ladder into 
looked about her. She climbed a thistle- the rose-petal, where she lay, and after she 
down, and looked over to the garden-pond, had kissed Zephyr, and promised to come 
where her naughty lover was amusing him- down to him the very next evening, she 
self with the other ladies, and immediately smiled and nodded, and set her little foot on 
she was cured. the first round of the ladder, and then 
“He is a false mean fellow,” she said, climbed up into the bright morning sky. 


**and I no longer care for him.” 
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MR. BARTON’S EXPERIMENT. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


“‘O MOTHER!’ cried Alice Barton, as she 
came in from school one afternoon; ‘* there 


is going to be a dramatic entertainment at 


Staunton’s Hall to-morrow night, and I do 
wish I could go! Lots of the girls are go- 
ing; and Carrie Rivers said she should like 
to have me come in and go with them, if 
you and father don’t go. O, how I wish I 
could!’ And she looked at her mother 


eagerly. 

A pained expression came in Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s fair, kind face, as she met Alice’s look 
of childish longing; but she spoke in a 
cheerful tone, as she said: 

** Well, Alice, I should have no objection 
to your going to the Hall with Carrie and 
her sisters and parents, but you know papa 
does hot like to have y:u attend such places 
very well. Perhaps, though, he will feel 
differently about this,’ she added, as she 
saw the brightness fade from Alice’s face at 
this reminder of the stern decisions of Mr. 
Barton. ‘‘ We will hope for the best, but I 
should not want you to be too much disap- 
pointed if you cannot go.” 

**O mother!’ again said Alice, her voice 
quivering, and ready to cry at the thought 
of her father’s dreaded refusal; ‘‘ how I 
wish papa was like Mr. Rivers about such 
things. He lets Carrie go once in a while, 
when anything good comes; but J always 
have to stay at home, and then hear the 
other girls tell how nice it was, the next 
day. And once, when Angie Bartlett asked 
me if I had gone the night before to some 
nice concert, and I told her ‘ No,’ I heard 
one of the others say softly, behind my 
back. ‘ Of course she didn’t go; her father 
is too stingy to pay her way in.’ And O, 
how mortified I felt!” 

Here Mrs. Barton closed Alice’s mouth 
with a kiss, as she said: 

** There, dear, don’t talk any more about 
it; the girl was very rude, and you should 
not mind her foolish speeches. Your father 
means well, and doesn’t think how much 
you want to go to these places. He thinks 
you are better off without. such pleasures.” 

‘But you don’t, mother,” returned the 
affectionate girl, as she wound her arms 
around Mrs, Barton’s neck; “and it would 


be a good deal harder if you didn’t want me 
to go, either. But seems as if papa might 


say yes, just this once, and 1 wouldii’t ask 
him again all winter. How happy I should 


be!’ And the excitement-loving little 
thing clasped her hands together, while her 
eyes danced at the thought of the delight it 
would be to her to go to the Hall and see a 
real play performed, ever so poorly. 

*** Hope on, hope ever,’” smiled Mrs, 
Barton; ‘‘ maybe papa will say yes; but if 
he doesn’t, your day will come sometime, 
4.lice. You are only a little girl now, and 
can afford to wait for all these nice things. 
I do not believe in dissipation any more 
than your father does, but I know it is only 
natural for you to wish to have a little 
change. I used to like it myself.” And 
Mrs. Barton sighed unconsciously as she 
thought of her happy girlhood, when she 
had loved steady-going young Barton, and 
promised to be his true wife, believing him 
to be the embodiment of all manly virtues, 

That promise had been faithfully kept, 
but at the expense of how much self-sacri- 
fice few could imagine. Those who saw 
her moving about her daily duties, pleasant 
and serene, though more thoughtful than 
of old, said it was only natural that she 
should ‘‘sober down”’ a little as she grew 
older; and if the unchanging round of 
household cares seemed at times wearisome 


and monotonous, Mrs. Barton never said 
so. She grew accustomed to living in the 
narrow, parsimonious way dictated by her 
husband, and developed a wonderful capac- 
ity for making over old garments into new 
ones, and clothing herself and Alice with 
almost no expenditure, though there was 


not the least need of all this cutting and 
contriving, which left no room for the char- 
ity she would have been glad to exercise 
toward her poorer neighbors. Mr. Barton 
was quite a wealthy man, but he had early 
given over his soul to the worship of Mam- 
mon, aid the loveof money grew upon him 
more than he was aware. He found ex- 
cuses for his niggardliness, one form of 
which was to deny Alice the enjoyment of 
all public entertainments demanding an 
admission fee. He argued to himself that 
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it would ‘only be an injury to Alice, and a 
foolish waste of money, to allow her the 
privileges for which she longed all the more 
because they were refused to her. And yet 
Mr. Barton, in his boyhood, had been as 
fond of boyish pleasures as any of his com- 
panions. But he seemed to forget the de- 
sires of his youth, and did not guess how 
much unhappiness he caused his little 
daughter, unnecessarily, or how she often 
contrasted him with Mr. Rivers, her friend 
Carrie’s father, greatly to her own parent’s 
disadvantage; for Mr. Rivers did not grudge 
his children any innocent pleasure that 
came within his means. 

Alice was always sure of her mother’s 
sympathy, for, though Mrs. Barton taught 
her to love and respect her father, she could 
not help feeling the injustice of his course. 
For herself, she had long given up all 
thought of entering into those enjoyments 
once so congenial to her tastes, but it was 
doubly hard to see Alice’s life darkened by 
the same grasping spirit that had so coldly 
forbidden all generosity on her part since 
her marriage. 

On this evening of which I write, Mr. 
Barton came in to tea with his usual punc- 
tuality, and, equally as usual, Mrs. Barton 
awaited his coming at a neatly-arranged 
supper-table, while Alice, full of excitement 
at thought of the request she wished to 
make, kept changing her position uneasily 
in her nervousness. Mr. Barton, it so hap- 
pened, was in unusual good humor, for he 
had been very successful in his business 
that day, and the bank notes in his pocket- 
book had greatly increased since morning. 
Hie took his seat at the table with a glance 
of satisfaction, and sipped the fragrant tea 
with extreme relish. He even talked more 
freely than usual, and Mrs. Barton began to 
think that possibly the time might prove 
favorable for the success of Alice’s project. 
Presently, enjoying the comfort of his well- 
warmed slippers, and dressing-gown, and 
easy-chair, Mr Barton prepared to read his 
favorite newspaper, entirely unconscious of 
the agitation of poor little Alice, who felt 
as much anxiety as many an older person 
would feel on a more important occasion. 
Several times she attempted to speak, but 
her courage failed her. At length, strength- 
ened by an encouraging glance from her 
mother, who thought it best that Alice 
should plead her own. cause, she managed 
to stammer out: 


“* Papa, may I ask you about something?” 

Mr. Barton lowered his newspaper, and 
looked inquiringly at the little girl as he 
said: 

** Well, Alice, what is it?”’ 

«Please, papa, there is going to be a dra- 
matic entertainment at Staunton’s Hall to- 
morrow night, and Carrie Rivers and all the 
rest are going. Would you please to let me 
go, too?” 

Alice’s voice took on a very pleading tone 
as she asked her question, but Mr. Barton 
did not seem to notice it. His brow con- 
tracted, and he asked, harshly: 

‘* What is the admission?’ 

** Fifty cents for reserved seats,’’ timidly 
replied Alice. 

“Fifty cents! Fifty cents for perfect 
nonsense! [low many times have I told 
you, Alice, that I do not approve of such 
performances? Your mother,’’ with a 
wrathful glance at Mrs. Barton, “‘ should 
have taught you better than to wish to 
waste money in such a ridiculous eway. 
Mr. Rivers will yet be sorry for his extrav- 
agance, and it is my duty to set a better 
example to my neighbors. Be thankful 
that you have a good home to spend your 
evenings in. and remember that you must 
not annoy me any more by such foolish re- 
quests ;’’ saying which, Mr, Barton subsided 
behind his journal with an air of self-sat- 
isfaction, 

Alice turned away with quivering lips 
and flooded eyes, and going out of the room, 
ran up to her own little chamber, where 
she threw herself upon the bed in a passion 
of tears and sobs. She had not known 
how strong her hope was that her father 
would say ‘‘ Yes,’’ until he answered her 

Mrs. Barton. soon made an errand to leave 
the room, and went to Alice, suspecting 
how she should find her, and grieving in 
her motherly heart over the child’s disap- 
pointment. Throwing her arms around 
the little figure, she whispered words of 
love and comfort, till Alice became more 
calm. At length she said: 

“Had you not better go back to the sit- 


ting-room, Alice, dear, where it is warmer 


and pleasanter than it is here? I will help 


you about your lessons for to-morrow, if 
you wish, and will tell papa what a good 
girl you have been to be so attentive to 
your studies. Mr, Parkman, whom I saw 


last evening at Mrs. Baker’s, complimented 
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Mr. Barton’s Experiment. 


you very highly, for he said you were a 
scholar of whom be felt proud, and that he 
had no fault to find with either your de- 
portment or recitations.” 

Now Alice held her teacher in the highest 
estimation, and a word of praise from him 
was very precious. Mrs. Barton was not 
mistaken in the thought that she would be 
cheered by his kind commendation, and 
was glad to see a faint smile curve her lips, 
as she asked: 

“Did he really say that, mother? How 
good he is! Ie is the best teacher in the 
world! But,” she added, mournfully, “I 
don’t believe papa will care anything about 
it; I don’t believe he does care whether I 
am happ” or not?’ 

“Never say that, Alice,” returned her 
mother; “‘ your father loves you very dear- 
ly, but he doesn’t see things as you do. 
Be patient, little girl, and do your best, and 
perhaps he will think differently sometime. 
I must go down now, and shall look for you 
to come very soon.” 

So Alice brushed her hair, and bathed 
her eyes, and returned to the sitting-room. 

Mr. Barton still remained by the fire, 
seemingly deeply interested in his newspa- 
per; but‘his thoughts were not so agreeable 
as they had been before Alice made her re- 
quest, and he found it hard to fix his 
mind on what he was reading. In spite of 
himself, he could not help recalling her 
pleading look and voice, and feeling a slight 
twinge of regret. But he would not in- 
dulge in such reflections, and comforted 
himself by the assurance that Alice would 
be all the better off for staying at home. 
When he saw her reenter the room quietly, 
and take up her books for an evening’s 
study, the traces of grief on her face affected 
him unpleasantly. 

The evening wore on, the lessons were 
committed, and Alice, with her usual 
“ Good-night, papa and mamma,” went up 
stairs to bed. 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
broken by Mrs. Barton’s soft voice, saying: 

“TI heard something about Alice last 
evening, Philip, that pleased me very much. 
I went in to see Mrs. Baker of a few mo- 
ments, and Mr. Parkman came in and 
spoke of his school. He said that, all 
things considered, Alice is the best scholar 
he has, and that her attention to her 
studies, and behaviour every way, deserve 
the highest praise her teacher can give.” 


Mr. Barton listened with pleased atten- 
tion, for he was very proud of his daughter, 
in his own way, and then said: 

“ That is very well indeed, and convinces 
me more than ever that I am right in my 
determination not to allow Alice to go to 
these outside fooleries. If she did not stay 
quietly at home and study her lessons in 
the evening, she would not be so far in ad- 
vance of the others.’’ 

“Very true, in the main, Philip; but I 
am sorry that you take just such a view of 
the matter,” said Mrs, Barton, gently. 
‘You know that I do not approve of too 
much extra excitement; but I do not think 
Alice would be any the worse for a little 
change now and then. You know we used 
to like amusements when we were young, 
and Alice is not different from other chil- 
dren in that respect. Could you not make 
an exception to your rule, and let her go 
with the Rivers family to-morrow night? 
I am sure that Mr. Rivers would never pat- 
ronize anything low or vulgar, for he and 
Mrs. Rivers are very particular with their 
children. Alice deserves a little reward for 
her good conduct,”’ 

The surprise on Mr. Barton’s face changed 
to something like anger, as he compre- 
hended the drift of his wife’s argument. 
It was not often that she opposed him as 
much as this. . 

“T am astonished at you!” he exclaimed. 
“But you reason just like a woman. ABs 
if I want Alice to behave well for the sake 
of reward! You ought to bring her up to 
do right, without any such selfish motive, 
If she is a good girl, that is all very well. 
She ought to be. ButI want you to under 
stand, once for all, that I don’t choose to 
spend my money for any such foolishness 
as they will have at the Hall to-morrow 
night. I don’t take Rivers for my example; 
he will come to want one of these days, if 
he isn’t more careful about his expendi- 
tures. He bought his wife one of those 
expensive shawls at White’s to-day. He'd 
better have put the money in the bank or in 
his business.”’ 

Mrs. Barton thought of her own rather 
shabby and worn shawl, which, in spite of 
her careful keeping, began to show its age, 
and did not agree with her husband. But 
she well knew that any opposition only 
made him more decided, and so replied: 

** Of course you will do what you think 


right, Philip.” 
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“Yes, you may be sure I shall,” returned 
Mr. Barton, in an imperative tone. “And 
fortunate it is for you that you have a hus- 
band who takes care of the pennies, for if 
I didn’t I should never get many dollars. 
I made a hundred dollars, clear gain, to- 
day, and as I’ve no use for it, I’m going to 
add it to my bank account to-morrow.” 

“TI wish,” said Mrs. Barton, presently, 
“that Alice could have a set of furs like 
those Carrie Rivers wore last Sunday. 
They would make her old suit look nicely, 
and they are not very expensive.”’ 

“There!” exclaimed her husband, testi- 
ly. “That is always the way! The mo- 
ment I tell you that I have made any 
money, you begin to tease me to spend it. 
Henceforth I’1] keep my business to myself!’ 

Silence followed this outburst, and soon 
Mrs. Barton stole up to Alice’s room, to find 
her fast asleep, forgetful of all her troubles. 

** Dear child!’ murmured the mother, as 
she turned away; ‘‘I am sorry she had to 
be disappointed.” 

Somehow, Mr. Barton could not go to 
sleep very early that night, and when he 
did sleep his dreams were not pledsant. 
Among others, he dreamed that Alice was 
being carried away from him in the arms of 
astranger, and that her last words, as she 
disappeared, were, ‘‘Good-by, papa; I’m 
going to the dramaticentertainment.”” And 
it was in vain that he tried to reach her, for 
his limbs refused to carry him. He rose 
unrefreshed, and went to his business the 
next morning in a dissatisfied frame of 
mind. On the way he was overtaken by 
Mr. Rivers, who spoke to him pleasantly, 
and catching sight of the bills announcing 
the evening’s play, he said: 

“Our little folks are in high glee in an- 
ticipation of to-night. I have promised 
them that they shall all goto the Hall. By 
the way, I believe Carrie said she expected 
your little girl in to go with us; or are you 
all going together?” 

“No, Mr. Rivers; we aie not any of us 
going. Ido not think it good for Alice to 
attend such places.” 

“Ah! well, we all have our ideas on these 
subjects,’ rejoined Mr. Rivers. *‘ For my 
part, I never could see that it did the chil- 
dren any harm to go once in a while, and 
the pleasure of it lasts them a long time. 
Such entertainments do not come very 
often, you know, in a country town like 
ours. And really, I like to go myself.” 


Just then the two came to a dry-goods 
store, and Mr. Rivers pointed to a shawl 
there displayed, as he added: 

“*There’s the mate to the shawl I bought 
for my wife yesterday. And you ought to 
have seen her when I carried it home! The 
way her face lighted up was worth more 
than the price of the shawl, and I told her 
so. I tell you, Barton, it makes one feel 
young again to do a generous thing once in 
a while, and when a man has a good wife, 
he ought to do all he can to please her.” 

*Oyes! Yes! Nodoubt! No doubt?’ 
hastily responded Mr. Barton, somewhat 
embarrassed by this style of reasoning, and 
noticing almost enviously the look of hap- 
piness beaming from Mr. Rivers’s face, 
** Tow much did you say the shawl cost?” 

** Fifty dollars, and cheap at that.” 

Just then a gentleman came up and ad- 
dressed Mr. Rivers, and Mr. Barton walked 
on. ‘“‘ Fifty dollars isa good deal of money 
to spend for a shawl,’’ he reflected, “I 
couldn’t afford it, though I suppose I am 
as well off as Rivers is. Yes, Ellen is a 
good wife.” And he thought of the beau- 
tiful slippers, the work of her own fingers, 
with which Mrs. Barton had lately pre- 
sented him, and of the warm dressing-gown 
that she had made so tastefully for him. 
But his trials were mot yet ended. At- 
tracted by the sight of some unique design 
in silver newly displayed in a jeweller’s 
window, he stopped to examine it more 
closely. It so happened that a group of 
school-children had collected to read the 
particulars of the evening’s entertainment 
as announced on a flaming poster near by, 
and their clear voices reached Mr. Barton’s 
ear. 
“T am going to-night,” said one girl; 
‘my father says it is a very good troupe, 
and we are all going.” 

“So am 1”—“and I’’—“ and I,” were 
the responses from several others. 

“Well, girls,’ said a member of the 
group, ‘‘I tell you of one scholar that wont 
go—and that is Alice Barton. Her father 
never lets her go anywhere, and folks say 
he is so mean he don’t want to spend the 
money. She’ll be looking solemn all day— 
see if she don’t!’ 

‘*My mother says,’’ rejoined another, 
**that Mrs. Barton is a beautiful woman, 
and Alice is just like her, but Mr. Barton 
is a real old skinflint. I’m sure I don’t see 
how Alice can love him, if he is so stingy 
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with her. She always looks nice, but 
mother says it is because Mrs. Barton cuts 
and contrives, and always makes the very 
best of everything.” 

“Alice is a splendid girl,” added a third, 
as they walked away. ‘‘I like her ever so 
much, and I’m sure I wish she could go and 
enjoy herself, like the rest of us, to-night.’’ 

Mr. Barton’s face was turned away, and 
not one of the schoolgirls had recognized 
him, or even dreamed that he could have 
overheard them making their comments on 
his character, He turned and walked toward 
his store with a flush on his cheeks, and a 
strange feeling like remorse or shame at his 
heart. Could it be that he, who so prided 
himself on his immaculate character, was 
held in such low estimation by his friends 
and neighbors? 

Mr. Barton, though he had allowed the 
love of money to usurp too large a place in 
his heart, was really a man of strong affec- 
tions, and the thought that his only child 
might not love him with her whole heart 
hurt him deeply now that it had been sug- 
gested to him. Then, too, his pride was 
touched at hearing the appearance of his 
wife and daughter criticized, though he 
would have refused to listen to any such 
ideas if they had been presented in any 
other way. Altogether, his peace of mind 
was utterly destroyed, and the thought that 
he had a hundred dollars to add to his bank 
account that morning ceased to give him 
pleasure. By noon he had arrived at sev- 
eral conclusions, and though the bitter pills 
he had been forced to swallow in the morn- 
ing still disturbed him, he was progressing 
toward a happier state of mind. When he 
went home to dinner he noticed, with his 
newly-opened eyes, the absence of gayéty 
in Alice’s manner, and chuckled to himself 
as he thought how he would change all that. 

‘““Alice,” said he, as the three stil] sat at 
the table, ‘do you really want to go to the 
Hall this evening?”’ 

A’bright flush rose to Alice’s cheeks, as 
she looked up in surprise at the kindly tone 
of the question. 

““O yes, indeed, I should like to go, 
papa,” she replied, ‘* but—’”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Barton, ‘‘I have been 
thinking it over, and have concluded that I 
have no objection.” (Alice could scarcely 
believe that she heard aright.) ‘‘And,” 
turning to Mrs. Barton, ‘‘ suppose you and 
I should go too, Ellen? We have not been 


anywhere for a long time, and perhaps you 
would like it.” 

‘Wonders on wonders!” thought Mrs. 
Barton; but she only said, with brighten- 
ing eyes, ‘‘ Thank you, Philip; it would be 
a very great treat to go with you—quite like 
our youthful days—you are very kind to 
propose it.’’ 

**O papa!’ cried Alice, running around 
to her father and kissing him delightedly; 
* how good you are!’’ 

And Mr. Barton, with a glow at his 
heart that was quite new and very pleasant, 
went back to his business, more decided 
than ever about his line of conduct. t 

** By George!’ he said to himself; “I 
believe Rivers was about right, and I have 
been an old fool!” 

The hundred dollars yet remained in Mr. 
Barton’s pocket, and on his way home to 
tea with tickets for the play in his pocket, 
he went into a fur store and selected a nice 
pretty set of furs for Alice—cap, boa and 
muff. Then he paid a visit to the same 
dry-goods establishment where he and Mr. 
Rivers had observed the fac-simile of Mrs. 
Rivers’s shawl in the morning, and soon is- 
sued thence with quite a large bundle under 
his arm. Thus armed and equipped, he 
entered his own home, where Alice awaited 
him in a glow of pleasant excitement, 
which was shared in a lesser degree by her 
mother. 

“There,” said Mr, Barton, as he dis- 


played his purchases, “‘I am not going to 


the Hall with you, unless you make a good 
appearance. Here, Alice, are your furs; 
and here, Mrs. Barton, is your shawl.” 
And he threw a handsome cashmere long- 
shawl over his wife’s shoulders. 

This was too much for Mrs. Barton’s 
composure, and her eyes filled with happy 
tears at such unexpected and uncommon 
kindness from her husband, while Alice’s 
gratitude was unbounded. Mr, Barton was 
well satisfied with the success of his experi- 
ment, and was more firmly convinced than 
ever that Mr. Rivers’s theory was correct. 

That was a happy evening for the Barton 
family, and especially to Alice, who had 
everything that her child’s heart craved. 
Mr. Barton, in after years, often tried the 
same experiment, and never found it fail 
in bringing happiness to the whole house- 
hold; nor did Alice’s lessons suffer any for 
her attendance at the “dramatic entertain- 
ment.”’ 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oaford County, MAINE, | 


Answers. 

40. Mitrailleuse, 41. Villatic: Ignes-fatui; 
Rhetoric; George; Incur; Lingo; (Virem, 
Cicero.) 42. Hair-oil. 43. Snapdragon; 
Coreopsis; Hearts-ease; Oleander. 44, C- 
rude. 45, C-rumble. 46. Este. 47. Dondo. 
48. Geba. 49. Frome. 50. Fulda. 51. Pap- 
atoapan. 52. Pike, pie. 53. Pest, pet. 


4. OMEN 55. B 
MADE SUM 
EDGE SAFES 
NEED BUFFALO 

MEALY 
SLY 

56. Has-ash. 57. Reade. 58. Scott. 

58. Trollope. 60. Stowe. 

61.—Charade. 

My first is to incline; 

My second and third is a city; 

If you use my whole you will find the an- 

ewer. Humsve. 


62.—Beheaded and Curtailed Verse. 
-no- -n- -ros- -oreve- 
-il- -o- -hei- -ictim- -in-; 
~ -prin- -hei- -ie- -il- -eve-, 
-n- -he- -nlargemen- -in-.’’ 
Cyrrit DEANE. 
63.—Double Acrostic. 
(1.) Most welcome to a man in pain; 
2.) An island in the sea; 
(3.) A jewel, as all agree; 
(4.) He taught the savage—was his work 
in vain? 
(5.) From here a bean that will arouse 
the mind; 
(6.) A punishment for crime; 
The subject of my rhyme, 
In primals and finals, an inventor find. 
BYRNERC. 
64.— Word-Square. 
A renowned poem; a language; an en- 
trance; a substitute; a girl’s name. 
WI1s0n. 


Decapitations. 
65. Behead to shine, and get to hearken. 
66. To whip, and get a piece of wood. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE, 


67. To hide, and leave to request. 
68. A tree, and get chief. 
L. T. Nrevson, 


69.—Numerical Enigma. 

The answer, composed of 25 letters, is an 
old proverb. 
The 1, 23, 9, 25, 14, 11, 8, 6, is dislike, 
The 8, 4, 5, 18, 12, is a plan. 
The 2, 20, 10, 17, is a garment. 
The 19, 21, 22, 24, is unfettered. 
The 15, 7, 16, 13, is to salute. 
Crrit DEANE. 


Hidden Mountains. 
70. He has arrived at last. 
71. He entered the den, and escaped. 
MARA. 


Decapitations. 

72. Behead regular, and get alarming. 

73. Versed in science, and get to repeat. 

74. A dear friend, and get across. 

%5. Pertaining to wood, and get pertain- 
ing to fire. Houmave. 

16.—Numerical Enigma. 

My whole, composed of 10 letters, isa 
bird; my 5, 10, 4, 8, 7, 3, is to flow; my 2, 
6, 1, 9, is a vegetable. 

“ Be. AU K.’”’ 
Final Changes. 

Ti. Change the last letter of a covering, 
and make part of a ship. 

78. Of adjacent, and make clean. 

79. Of a texture, and make sense. 

88. Of to separate, and make food. 

81. Of repose, and make a point of com- 
pase. WILson. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list. of answers we 
will send The New England Star one year; 
for the best list, if all are not solved, a 
handsome chromo. 


Answers. 


Laura Hannabery solved Nos. 94, 97 and 
104. Hattie N. Stanton solved No. 72. 


Accepted Puzzles. 
Enigmas by Cyril Deane; Word Squares, 
and Double Acrostics by 
Diagonals by Beau Kj Star Puzzle by W: 
Rose; Decapitations by Mara. 


Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


OURIOUS 


Tae CALIFORNIA PITCHER PLANT.— 
One of the most remarkable products of the 
vegetable world for which this coast is 
famous is the singular plant which is famil- 
jarly known by the above title, but which 
among botanists is better recognized as Dar- 
lingtonia California. It is a native of the 
northern portion of the State, chiefly of the 
district around Mount Shasta, where it 
grows in boggy places on the slopes of the 
mountains. ' It belongs to the natural order 
Saveaceniacea, and is the only species of its 
genus, though several of its near relatives 
are found in the swampy districts of the 
Atlantic States. Darlingtonia is remark- 
able for the habit of entrapping insects, 
which are attracted towards the hood of the 
extremity of the tubular leaves, probably 
by its bright color and its resemblance to a 
flower. Once inside the hood, they pass 
down the tube that forms the stem, and on 
attempting to escape find their exit prevent- 
ed by a number of fine hairs pointing down- 
ward, which offers a secure means of im- 
prisonment for the unfortunate insects. It 
is not unusual to find the leaf stems at their 
base filled to a depth of four or five inches 
with insect remains. Mr. Harry Edwards, 
who has spent some time in the region of 
Mount Shasta, and who has brought to San 
Francisco some admirable specimens of the 
Darlingtonia, informs us that he counted 
no less than thirty-six species of insects of 
various orders which had met their death 
in the embrace of this curious plant. It is 
somewhat singular that Darwin, in his new 
book on Insectiverous Plants,’ makes no 
mention whatever of this species, particu- 
larly as the plant has been successfully cul- 
tivated in England. 


Finerr-Nait Fasmion. — The Anam- 
mites are the natives of Anam, or Cochin 
China. It is well known that some of the 
Chinese are accustomed to allow their finger- 
nails to grow without trimming. It is 
thought to be an indication of opulent ease. 
According to M. Harney, a French traveller, 
the Anammites of the wealthier classes car- 
ry this custom to an extreme. In one case 
the nails were about seven inches long, but 
im the extreme case he found them one and 
one-half foot in length. It is well known 
that when nails are allowed to grow they 


MATTERS. 


become thickened and curve like jaws. In 
many cases observed by this gentleman they 
were not thickened, but undulating, and 
describing remarkable curves. Sometimes 
they present quite fantastic arrangements, 
As they are quite fragile, a great variety of 
sheaths and other protections for them have 
been invented. Every movement of the 
hand must endanger these singular orna- 
ments. The man who wishes to raise them 
must give up the use of his hands. We 
talk of fashion being oppressive and tyranni- 
cal here; what must we say of herin Anam? 


A Hummine-Binp Story.—Summer be- 
fore last, a humming-bird flew into the sit- 
ting-room of a lady who loved birds and 
flowers very much, She talked to itina 
gentle pleasant tone; but after a short call 
it flew away. Soon after, it came again for 
another fashionable call. The third time it 
came it brought its mate; and they were so 
well pleased with their kind reception that 
they continued their visits all through the 
summer. How do you think the lady fed 
them? With sweetened water from a petu- 
nia-blossom, which she held in her hand. 
They would sip from it again and again, 
and seemed to relishit greatly. During the 
winter, of course their visits ceased; but in 
the spring, the birds again appeared at the 
window. The lady raised it, and in they 
flew; showing as much delight as it was 
possible for such little things to show. 

A few days since there were no less than 
five humming-birds in the rooin at one time. 
So it seems, the birds that came first told 
their friends where they would be welcomed 
with ‘‘ refreshments at all hours.” 


Curious TRapITION.—Connected with 
the discovery of Danish vessels in the mud 
of the river at Bursledon, near Southamp- 
ton, Eng., is anancient tradition. A family 
of small land owners, who have been seated 
in the neighborhood since the reign of Henry 
IIL, narrated the story, from which it seems 
that three Danish vessels were stranded in 
the reign of King Alfred, that the men came 
ashore plundering, and that two men and a 
boy, who were left in charge, were attacked 
by the country people, the ships being burnt. 
The boy only escaped, but acat leaped ashore 
and took refuge in a little road still known 
as Catland Copse.” 


Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Lemon two lemons 
and rasp them on sugar, the juice of six 
lemons, the juice of one orange, one pint 
of clarified sugar, and half a pint of water. 
Mix; strain through a hair sieve; freeze. 
One quart. 


SPANISH PuFFs.—Put into a saucepan 
a half pint of water, one quarter pound 
butter; stir it till it boils; mix in four ta- 
blespoonfuls flour; stir well together, and 
mix six yolks and four whites of eggs, two 
atatime. Let it cool, and with a dessert- 
spoon drop it into boiling clarified lard. 
To make ginger puffs, a teaspoonful of 
pounded ginger may be added. 


A Puppine wrrnout Eacs.—This can 
be made by taking one cup of rice to one- 
half gallon milk, and one cup of sugar. 
Bake until the rice is done: It is much 
nicer than with eggs. 


WInk JELLY.—One box of gelatine soaked 
ip a pint of warm water, and juice of two 
lemons: when it is dissolved, add two cups 
sugar and a pint of wine. Take the bal- 
ance of the lemons, put them in a quart of 
cold water, and boil; strain this on the 
gelatine; then stir and strain all together 
into moulds or bowls. 


‘Hers Canpres.—Hoarhound candy, and 
many others, may be made of a strong de- 
coction or tea of the herb, thickened with 
loaf sugar, and boiled, skimmed, and stirred 
till very thick and stiff. Then pour it 
smoothly into a square tin pan, and set it 
in a cool place to congeal. While still soft, 
mark it in even squares with a knife. 
When quite cold and hard, loosen it from 
the pan with a knife, and take it out. It is 
good for coughs. Peppermint candy is 
made in the same way, and is used for 
flatulence. 


NEWARK Pupprxe.—One cup fine bread 
crumbs, soaked in a pint of the milk; one 
quart of milk; five eggs; two tablespoon- 
fuls rice flour; half pound raisins, seeded, 
cut in two, and dredged with flour; vanilla 


or bitter almond extract; two tablespoon- 


‘fuls melted butter, and a half teaspoonful 


soda. Beat the yolks light; add the soaked 
bread crumbs and milk; stir to.a smooth 
batter; put in the rice flour, wet up first 
with cold milk; the reserved pint of milk, 
the seasoning, butter, the fruit; lastly the 
whites whipped stiff. Bake an hour ina 
buttered mould; turn out, and pour sauce 
over it, serving hard sauce also with it. Or 
you may boil the mixture two hours in a 
floured cloth or buttered mould. 


For Sore Trroat.—One who has tried 
communicates the following about curing 
sore throats: Let each one of your readers 
buy at any drug store one ounce of cam- 
phorated oil and five cents’ worth of chlo- 
rate of potash. Whenever any soreness 
appears in the throat, put the potash in half 
a tumbler of water, and with it gargle the 
throat thoroughly, then rub the neck thor- 
oughly with the camphorated oil at night 
before going to bed, and also pin around 
the throat a small strip of woollen flannel. 


Lockxsaw.—Every little while we read of 
one who has stuck a rusty nail in his foot 
or some other portion of his person, and 
lockjaw has resulted therefrom. All such 
wounds gan be healed without any fatal 
consequences following them. The remedy 
is simple: It is only to smoke such wound, 
or any wound or bruise that is inflamed, 
with burning wool or woollen cloth. Twen- 
ty minutes in the smoke of wool will take 
pain out of the worst case of inflammation 
arising from a wound we ever saw. 


MiLpEw.—To take mildew from linen, 
mix soft soap with starch powdered, half 
the quantity of salt, and a piece of lemon, 
and lay it on both sides with a paintbrush; 
let it be in the open air—on grass is prefer- 
able—till the stain is removed. 


TOOTHACHE. — Toothache of the most 
excruciating sort may be relieved by alum 
and salt, pulverized, mixed in equal quanti 
ties, and applied to the hollow tooth in s 
plug of cotton. 


‘Our Announcement for 1876. 


TERMS FOR 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated, Interesting, and the Cheapest Publication in the Country. 
ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING MATTER EACH MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN UNION, 
The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 


NO MORE PREMIUMS, BUT INSTEAD EACII PUBLICATION SENT FREE BY MAIL, EXCEPT TO 
CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
and THE AMERICAN UNION, in announcing 
their terms for 1876, return thanks to those 
who have patronized their publications for 
#0 many years, and beg leave to state that 
hereafter, instead of giving premiums of 
Chromos to subscribers, they will send Tue 
Union and BALLou’s MaGazine FREE 
OF POSTAGE to all who forward the regu- 
lar subscription price—that is to say, $2.50 
for Tux Union, and $1.50 for BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINE. 

We think this is a much better plan, and 
far more satisfactory than purchasing sub- 
scribers by the aid of Chromos, which have 
become so common as to lose their value as 
works of art. 

Remember, on and after November, 1875, 
we will send to all new subscribers our publi- 
cations free of postage, instead of Premiums. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE.—CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

We hereby offer the following liberal 
terms for Clubs; and it will be seen that 
they are extremely advantageous to those 
who wish to interest themselves in behalf of 
their favorite Magazine. 

Crus No, 1.—Four copies of BALLOv’s 
MA@AZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, only $5.50. 

Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINB, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $9.00, and a copy gratis to the person 
who gets up the club; or seven copies for 
$9.00, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

No, 8.—Eleven copies of BALLov’s 
MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publish- 
ers, $15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter- 
up ef the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, 
all postpaid. 

Suveie subscrip- 
tion for BanLou’s only $1.50 
per year, postage prepaid. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNION. 


BALLOov’s MAGAZINE and THe AMERI- 
cAN UNION combined for $3.75, and postage 
prepaid by the publishers. By this arrange- 
ment subscribers can have a vast amount of 
reading matter for a very small sum of 
money. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


Srvece SuBSCRIPTIONS.—We will send 
Tuk AMERICAN Union for one year for 
$2.50, and prepay the postage. Remember, 
Tue Union contains a large amount of 
reading matter, and is one of the best papers 
of its class in the country. 


CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION. 


For $15.00 we will send six copies of Taz 
American Union forone year, and acopy of 
BALLovu’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets 
up the Club, postage for all prepaid. 


Important Norticr.—Be sure and send 
money by & post-office order, a registered 
letter, or by check on New York or Boston. 
We are not responsible for money lost on its 
way to us through the mails. Post-office 
orders are safe and cheap. 


can commence at 
any time, and not wait for their subscrip- 
tions to expire. 

KP Be careful, in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter- 
up of the Club. 

Address THOMES & TALBOT, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


DIsGUsTED SMALL Boy.—Say, Cully, when you get that fish home fry it in weal. 


N.B.—The Northampton Bank robbers don’t come under this head. 
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April— Fooled. 
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